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the output of literary fiction in 
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MONSIGNY 


By Justus Miles Forman 


OWARD the middle of the Sum- 
mer in which Isabeau reached 
her twentieth year her father, 

Lord Stratton, had asked a few people 
out to Chateau Monsigny from Paris 
for a fortnight. Three of them had, 
sreatly to his annoyance, been called 
across the Channel at the eleventh 
hour, but the other two, a certain 
English widow of possibly five-and- 
thirty, whom he had met the pre- 
ceding Winter in Cannes, and a young 
man, the Honorable Ashton Beres- 
ford, had accepted the invitation. 
Lord Stratton was annoyed about the 
other people, because without them the 
presence of the English widow, Mrs. 
Marlowe, must bear a certain point 
which he, as a widower, wished to 
avoid. He had relied on the others 
to cloak his seeing a great deal of Mrs. 
Marlowe day by day, for he had come 
to the age when men consider many 
things important which a younger and 
more impetuous man would scorn. 
He believed himself genuinely inter- 
ested in this woman, for she appealed 
to him in almost every way, and he 
had begun to feel very lonely. He 
realized that in time, probably no 
long time, his only child, Isabeau, 
would marry, and he looked forward 
to a solitary old age with genuine 
distaste. He had not a great love to 
offer, he knew that well, for nearly 
all the love of his life was bound 
within a certain marble tomb that 
stood in the ancient chapel of Chateau 
Monsigny; but he had a perfectly nor- 
mal desire to live as did others, to 
seek a companionship sweetened by 
such love as remained in him, against 
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the time when his daughter must 
leave him. 

Mrs. Marlowe was the first of the 
guests to arrive, and soon Lord 
Stratton was showing her over the 
beautiful grounds of the chateau. 
Mrs. Marlowe looked about her with a 
very obvious delight. She was a 
pretty woman, who might well have 
been lovely a few years earlier in 
life, for she was quite five-and-thirty 
and looked somewhat tired and worn, 
particularly about the eyes, as if long 
unhappiness had robbed her of much 
of the beauty she might otherwise have 
preserved for many years. 

“How perfectly beautiful it is!” she 
cried, softly. ‘“‘How beautiful it is! 
One ought to be very happy here, 
Lord Stratton.” 

“It is beautiful,” said Lord Strat- 
ton. “I have always held that it is 
the finest chateau short of the Loire 
country—the finest in private owner- 
ship, I mean. Of course, Versailles 
and St.-Germain and even Fontaine- 
bleau are more impressive, but hardly 
so beautiful, I think. Yes,” he went 
on, after a pause, ‘‘one might be very 
happy here. I have been very happy 
here—and very unhappy—and I have 
been neither the one nor the other, but 
very apathetic, fora longtime. That 
is much like every one’s life, isn’t it? 
But I am fond of»Chateau Monsigny, 
and shall never feel quite at home 
anywhere else, I think, not even in 
Strope Manor. You see, I married 
here, and have lived here ever since— 
more than twenty years now.” 

“Twenty years?” said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe, thoughtfully. ‘‘That is a long 
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time. And you will live here always, 
will you not?”’ 

“Not after Isabeau marries,’’ said 
he, “and of course she will marry some 
time. Indeed, I should be glad, in 
a way, if it could be soon. Isabeau 
is twenty, and I believe in early 
marriages. One has the keenest ca- 
pacity for happiness when one is 
young. Of course, it will be a great 
pain to me, a dreadful wrench when 
she leaves me, but I wish her to be 
happy. My father and I shall make 
our permanent home, then, in England, 
in Strope Manor, though I should hope 
very often to visit Isabeau here. In- 
deed, I know my father would insist 
on it, for he and Isabeau are always 
together.” ‘ 

“Ah, the earl!”’ said Mrs. Marlowe, 
with a little shiver. ‘I used to see 
him at Nice, though I never met him, 
I believe. Do you know, I am rather 
afraid of the earl, he is such a fierce 
old gentleman; his eyes seem to pierce 
fairly through one.” 

Lord Stratton laughed. “Oh, you 
will get over that,” said he. “My 
father is not so fierce as he looks. 
Indeed, he is usually the mildest of 
men, though he takes strange dis- 
likes to people sometimes. He has 
aged greatly in the past five years— 
you know he is nearly eighty—so that 
he is at times a bit peculiar, not quite 
himself. Of course, he is absolutely 
harmless always, but when he is in 
one of his moods he is a little incon- 
sequent and embarrassingly frank as 
to his opinions. I hope you won't 
take offense at anything he may say. 
As a rule, you know, he is as reason- 
able as you or I, and his mental vigor 
is as astonishing as his physical 
strength. I dare say you have heard 
of his strength. It is almost un- 
believable. He is always forgetting 
about it and breaking things. I have 
seen him do the most amazing feats. 
He is, even now, many times stronger 
than I, and I am not weak. But we 
were speaking of Isabeau, and the 
possibility of her marrying.” 

“Why should you leave Chateau 
Monsigny when she marries?” asked 


Mrs. Marlowe. “Oh, I see! it belongs 
to her, does it not?” 

“Yes,”’ said Lord Stratton, ‘‘Cha- 
teau Monsigny comes to Isabeau from 
her mother, together with a very con- 
siderable fortune. She is the only 
living member of the family, though 
I hope there will be many more. I 
am only her trustee here.” 

“I suppose you have no one in 
view?” suggested Mrs. Marlowe; “no 
possibility as yet? It would be a very 
important marriage, would it not—the 
Monsigny heiress and a great beauty, 
too? One would rather be particular.” 

Lord Stratton hesitated. “Why,” 
said he, after a moment, “I had in- 
tended saying nothing about it, and 
have said nothing to any one else, but 
I should be rather glad if Isabeau were 
to marry a young man who is com- 
ing here to-night. I have known him 
for two or three years, and I admire 
him more than any man I ever knew. 
He has no fortune and no title, though 
he will come into a title in a few years— 
an Irish one. But he is the sort of 
man I should pick for my daughter to 
marry. This man stopped with us 
once down in Mentone, and I think he 
and Isabeau were much taken with 
each other, though I gave them little 
opportunity to be in each other’s com- 
pany. I wonder if you have ever met 
him; his name is Beresford, Ashton 
Beresford. He has not been much in 
Europe for the past few— Why, what 
is the matter? Are you ill? Are you 
faint? Let me take your arm. It is 
the sun, I suppose; I should not have 
let you walk so long.” 

Mrs. Marlowe pulled herself together 
with a little shivering laugh, and 
covered her eyes with her hands for a 
moment. 

“No,” she said, laughing again, “it 
wasn’t the sun; it was that wretched 
little lizard that ran under our feet. 
I have a perfect terror of them, 
lizards and snakes and all those crawl- 
ing things. Don’t be alarmed. Women 
have queer dislikes sometimes, you 
know, and—likes. What were you 
saying? Oh, about this young man, 
Mr.—Mr. Beresford?” 
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“Yes, Beresford,”’ said Lord Strat- 
ton. “I am sorry about the lizard. 
[ am afraid you will have a bad time, 
for there are no end of them about. 
They come out on the flagstones to 
sun themselves, you know. It is very 
curious to study peoples’ dislikes. 
Now I have an entirely uncontrollable 
horror of dead things. The wnex- 
pected sight of a dead dog or cat or 
even a rat will give me a nervous 
shock that will last for hours, though 
I am not in the least a nervous man. 
My father is afraid of snakes, but not, 
I believe, of lizards; and with Isabeau, 
I think, it is spiders. Every one has 
some pet horror, and in nearly every 
case it is something quite harmless. 
Are you altogether recovered?”’ 

“Oh, quite!” said Mrs. Marlowe. 
“It was very silly of me. And this— 
this Mr. Beresford?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Lord Stratton; “I 
was saying that Beresford had not 
been much in Europe recently. He 
had an unfortunate experience about 
five years ago that embittered him 
considerably, and drove him to trav- 
eling for distraction. I did not know 
him at the time, and can speak of the 
thing only from hearsay; but he be- 
came involved, I believe, in a rather 
widely published divorce case. A 
certain Colonel Travers named him in 
obtaining a divorce from his wife. I 
think the general impression was that 
Beresford was made a victim. Per- 
sonally, I am quite sure of it, for I 
know him well, and he is not the sort 
of man to figure in divorce suits. I 
dare say his silence in the matter was 
to shield somebody, probably the wo- 
man. At any rate, I would trust him 
implicitly.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Marlowe, turn- 
ing to look at the gray stone facade of 
the chateau, “I think—I remember 
something about the—affair. I had 
forgotten the names. Yes, I dare say 
your friend was innocent. I believe 
people thought so at the—at the time. 
Yes, I suppose it has embittered him. 
It was rather hard on him. There’s 
the woman, though! It was harder on 
her than on any one else. Oh, poor 


woman! No one pitied her, I imagine. 
They’d say it served her right; they 
always do. Yes, the woman had the 
worst of it.” 

“Pardon me,” said Lord Stratton, 
“but I do not agree with you at all. 
Divorces are never granted against a 
woman in England without excellent 
cause. I am not an intolerant man, I 
think, but I have no sympathy with 
that sort of woman.” 

Mrs. Marlowe halted in her slow 
walk and leaned against the stone of 
the chateau, warm where the sun had 
shone on it. 

““No,”’ said she, with a little smile 
that seemed a trifle tired, “no, I didn’t 
suppose you would have; no one has. 
And yet— Oh, well, let us talk about 
something more cheerful! How has 
Isabeau been since last Winter in 
Nice? What a beauty the child is! 
I wonder if she realizes how dreadfully 
cheap and-commonplace she makes 
the poor little charms of the rest of us. 
I never saw another woman of just 
her type. That wonderfully pale hair 
of hers makes such an amazing con- 
trast to her dark eyes and eyebrows and 
to her pink skin. Other women with 
that ashen hair have white eyelashes 
and eyebrows and china eyes, but 
Isabeau’s eyes are purple. I wonder 
if she stains her eyebrows.” 

Lord Stratton laughed. 

““Not unless she commenced in the 
nursery,’ saidhe. “‘ They have always 
been dark. She is very like—like her 
mother.”’ His voice changed a little, 
and the woman looked up at him 
swiftly. “Only,” he went on, “her 
hair is almost silvery instead of golden. 
That is a debt she owes to a certain 
fifteenth-century ancestress, a Bre- 
tonne, Yves de Morlaix, who was car- 
ried off from her father’s chateau by a 
Marquis de Monsigny and made a 
marquise. The hair appears every 
now and then, once in two or three gen- 
erations, possibly, and, as a rule, in the 
women of the family. Yes, Isabeau 
is a great beauty. I suppose she is 
the most beautiful girlin Europe. The 
Grand Duke Michael was saying so 
only last Winter. And, thank heaven, 
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she is as lovely as she is beautiful. I 
do not think she is a coquette—that is 
to say, more of a coquette than any 
woman naturally is—and I know she 
is not vain.’’ He paused a moment to 
smile. “It is reasonably evident,”’ 
said he, “that I am a bit proud of my 
daughter.”’ 

Then, all at once, he turned, stand- 
ing at a little distance, and looked 
very gravely into the woman’s eyes. 
“It would be a greater pleasure to me 
than I can express,” said he, “if you 
and Isabeau should become fond of 
each other.”’ 

Mrs. Marlowe flushed and her eye- 
lids drooped. One of her hands rose 
uncertainly to the lace at her throat. 
“I—I don’t know—just what you— 
mean,” she said, very low. “I could 
not help loving that beautiful child, 
if I would. I am certain to become 
more than fond of her if—if ever I am 
thrown much in her—in her company. 
I am not so sure of her as of myself. 
I doubt if I am the sort to attract a 
girl. I have not had a very happy 
life, Lord Stratton, and I have lost all 
the girlishness I may ever have pos- 
sessed.” 

Lord Stratton moved nearer and 
took one of her hands in his, looking 
down into her eyes. “I am sorry,” 
he said, simply, and there was some- 
thing in his perfectly earnest tone and 
in the quiet, rugged strength of him 
that lent a value to the trite words. 
“T am not an eloquent man,” he went 
on, “I am not at all good at saying 
things, but I should like to help you 
forget that you have been unhappy. 
It seems to me that fate is sometimes 
very stupid in bringing grief to the 
wrong people.” 

“Do you think, Lord Stratton,” 
said the woman, looking up into his 
still face where grief had been and had 
left great scars and furrows, “‘do you 
think that one can forget? Do you 
think that one can put everything be- 
hind, and build a new life—oh, quite a 
new life?” There was a certain great 
wistfulness in her tone and in her up- 
turned eyes, a certain appeal as of 
weakness to strength, for assurance 


and protection; and the hand that 
lay in his firm grip trembled a little. 

“Yes,’”’ said Lord Stratton, looking 
down with steady eyes, “yes, one may 
put everything behind but love and 
sin, for a great love may never be for- 
gotten in this life, nor, 1 think, beyond; 
and a great sin must be expiated here 
below. But I think neither of these 
things have any part in you. Every- 
thing else may be forgotten. Will you 
not let us help you to forget? I do 
not like to think of you as suffering.’’ 

Mrs. Marlowe withdrew her hand 
quietly and turned away, looking 
across the tree-tops to the west, where 
the sun lay yellow on the hills. 

“Everything but love and sin!” said 
she; “‘everything but love and sin! I 
wonder if you are right.” 

A bugle blew to the eastward, very 
thin and faint and sweet with the 
distance. 

“Ah!” said Lord Stratton, “that 
must be Isabeau returning from her 
drive. The porter at the lodge blows 
a bugle when a carriage enters the 
gates. She will be here in a moment.” 

They moved to the outer edge of the 
raised terrace and stood by the low 
balustrade, watching the avenue where 
it emerged from the gloom of the fir 
trees and swept across the open to en- 
circle the chateau on its way to the 
stables beyond. After four or five min- 
utes—for the avenue was long—an 
open landau behind white horses ap- 
peared and drew swiftly up to the 
broad steps of the terrace. Lord Strat- 
ton went down to assist his daughter 
and Madame de Brissal, her duenna, 
to alight. 

Isabeau, in a very fluffy white Sum- 
mer frock and hat, went up at once 
to welcome the visitor. Mrs. Marlowe 
gave a little gasp of sheer wonder. 

““My dear,” she cried, “‘you are the 
most beautiful thing I ever saw in 
the world! You grow more beautiful 
every day. I’m afraid of you.” 

“Oh, please, please!” begged the 
girl, distressedly. “It is—it is so 
good of you, so good! But I—I ki 

“Stop flattering my daughter,” 
called Lord Stratton from the foot of 
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the steps. ‘‘ You will make her vain, 
and then there'll be no living with her.”’ 
He presented Mrs. Marlowe to Ma- 
dame de Brissal, and told Isabeau to 
have the visitor shown to her apart- 
ments. 

‘Propriety has kept us out here on 
the terrace waiting for you for nearly 
an hour,” said he. ‘‘Mrs. Marlowe 
will be thinking us heathen.”’ 

Then, when the ladies had gone in- 
side and the landau had moved on to- 
ward the stables, he fell again to mov- 
ing up and down the length of the 
stone-paved terrace, with his head bent 
and his hands clasped behind him and 
a deep crease between his brows. 

About half an hour later he saw the 
earl coming up from the stables toward 
the chateau, and paused in his walk to 
wait for his father. 

“Has that woman come?” the earl 
asked sharply, as he drew near. 

“If you mean Mrs. Marlowe,” said 
Lord Stratton, ““yes; she came about 
an hour ago. It is not very civil of 
you, though, to call her ‘that woman.’ ”’ 

“I don’t like her,”’ said the old gen- 
tleman, gruffly. ‘‘I don’t believe she 
is honest. I used to see her about, 
down in Nice, and her eyes are always 
scared. When you are a bit older you 
will know enough not to trust any one 
with frightened eyes. She is hiding 
something that she is afraid people 
will find out. What do you know 
about her, anyhow? Nothing!’’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense!’’ cried Lord Strat- 
ton, with some heat. ‘‘I know, and 
you, too, know, that she was received 
everywhere in Nice, and there must 
have been people there who knew all 
about her. As for her frightened eyes, 
she has had an unhappy life; unhappi- 
ness leaves marks. I dare say she had 
a brute of a husband. If you must be 
suspicious, for heaven’s sake don’t 
pick out our own guests as objects.” 

The old earl gave an inarticulate 
growl and shook his head. 

“Who else is coming?” he de- 
manded, presently. 

“The Lawsons and Mrs. Lawson’s 
sister, Lady Eversham, were to have 
come,” said the other, “‘but they were 


called away to England at the last 
moment. Ashton Beresford is com- 
ing. He should be here in an hour or 
©O. 

“Ah,” said the earl, in a tone of 
great satisfaction, ‘““young Beresford! 
Now, there is a man I like. He isa 
very proper sort, indeed, for a mere 
boy. We shall be great friends. I 
was never entirely satisfied, at Men- 
tone, as to which of us was the stronger. 
I am glad he is to be here. I shall 
make him stay a long time.” And 
the old gentleman rubbed his hands 
and smiled in delight. 

Lord Stratton halted, as if tired of 
his walk, and sat down on the broad 
stone coping of the balustrade. The 
crease had come between his brows 
again, and he stared off into the blue 
distance from narrowed eyes. 

“Isabeau will marry some time,” 
said he, in the tone of one who opens 
a discussion. 

“Well,” said the earl, ‘‘ most people 
do. What of it? If only she would 
have the good sense to pick out some 
one like young Beresford, it would be an 
excellent thing, though she is not long 
out of the cradle.” 

“‘And I,”’ continued Lord Stratton, 
frowning still into the blue distance, 
“I shall be left alone. I shall be very 
lonely.” 

“Lonely!” growled his father, 
“lonely! Nonsense! Am I of no ac- 
count? Iam not thinking of marrying 
or of dying, either—I expect to out- 
live you. Besides, we should come 
here often to visit Isabeau—if we liked 
her husband.”’ 

But Lord Stratton shook his head. 
“No,” said he, “I should be very 
lonely. I have grown used to having 
Isabeau about, and I shrink from a 
life with no woman init. It is no dis- 
loyalty to my dead wife, but I can- 
not bear the thought of being alone. 
I shall never love again—not greatly, 
that is—and I shall never forget; but 
I dread being left alone more than I 
can say. What would you think if I 
should marry again?” 

The old earl halted before his son, 
and his strong jaw dropped in sheer 
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amazement. ‘“‘Marry—again?” he 
cried; “‘you marry—again? Good 
God, you are mad! You do not know 
what you are saying. What should I 
think of it? I tell you I won’t hear of 
it, not for a moment. Your brother 
has sons. I can’t think what has 
brought you to such an absurd no- 
tion. Marry again, indeed!” 

“Of course,” said Lord Stratton, 
laughing a little, “the idea is new to 
you, and I am not altogether sur- 
prised at your opposing it, though as 
to forbidding, that is just a bit ex- 
treme, is it not? I am not exactly a 
child, you know. I am nearly fifty 
years old.”’ 

“Fifty? Nonsense!” cried the old 
gentleman, angrily. ‘“‘ You are a mere 
boy, and you are mad into the bargain. 
I tell you I forbid any such folly as 
you propose. I am the head of the 
house and I am your father. Let us 
talk no more about it. It is out of the 
question.” 

“By all means,” agreed Lord Strat- 
ton, “‘let us talk no more aboutit. We 
have never quarreled seriously, and 
we must not commence now. I am 
glad you feel pleased about young 
Ashton Beresford’s coming here. I 
remember that you two were great 
friends at Mertone.” 

The old earl paused a moment near 
the door of the chateau, and the keen 
eyes under their great white brows 
rested thoughtfully on the younger 
man. 

“| should like to know,” said he, 
“if it is this Marlowe woman who 
put such extraordinary notions into 
your head. If it is, you will be very 
sorry one day. I tell you she is not 
honest. She has frightened eyes.”’ 


Il 


Tue Honorable Ashton Beresford 
arrived that evening barely in time to 
dress for dinner. Indeed, the ladies 
were already at their toilette, and he 
was received only by Lord Stratton and 
the old earl, the latter of whom exhib- 
ited a gruff warmth of greeting most 
unusual with him. 


Beresford was not a handsome young 
man; indeed, he was almost ugly. But 
it was an ugliness that attracted rather 
than repelled, and the strong rugged- 
ness of his face, irregular as it was, had 
no suggestion of coarseness. He was 
not quite so tall as the two men who 
were his hosts, being a trifle under six 
feet; but, as the Earl of Strope had 
said, he was phenomenally strong, 
though he never made any show of his 
strength when it could be avoided. 
He was lean, like the earl and Lord 
Stratton, but dark-haired and gray- 
eyed. He had one feature that seemed 
curiously at variance with all his other 
outward characteristics, for his mouth, 
set in a strong, stern, uneven face, 
eagle-beaked and square-jawed, was 
the mouth of a woman, though he 
seemed by habit to have drawn its 
curves into a straightness and hard- 
ness unnatural to them. And this 
woman’s mouth, so out of place over 
its jutting chin, was a sort of outward 
and visible symbol of certain very im- 
portant elements of character and of 
temperament that were always at war 
with the man’s nature, and that gave 
rise to some very interesting results, as 
such elements are apt to do. 

The three men were standing in the 
great central hall of the chateau when 
the ladies came down to dinner. The 
great hall was in the oldest portion of 
the building, and, being a rather cheer- 
less place was seldom used save on 
very formal occasions; as the newer 
wings, which had been from time to 
time added to the ancient pile, were 
far more comfortable. It was a very 
long room, comparatively narrow and 
of great height, arched over with stone 
in the ancient fashion, stone-walled 
and paved with flagstones of black 
and white, worn with age and sunken 
in places. There was a balcony at 
one end with mullioned windows be- 
hind and under it, and in the gray 
walls there were niches filled with 
marble busts of the Marquises de 
Monsigny. 

In a long row, against one wall, the 
armor of all the heads of the house 
stood upon effigies, and their shields 
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and weapons hung above. At night 
the room was lighted by lamps that 
hung on chains from the high arches; 
but there was a row of clear-story 
windows far up near the roof, to let in 
the daylight. 

A fire burned in the huge fireplace 
at one side, and before it the three men 
stood talking. But no fire could warm 
the great hall, even in the heart of 
Summer; it was chill and damp, and 
smelled of the grave. 

“We have only one other guest,” 
Lord Stratton was saying; “‘the Law- 
ons and Lady Eversham disappointed 
us. I hope it won’t be dull for you. 
Mrs. Mar—” But just at that mo- 
ment a servant parted the hangings 
from the arched doorway and the 
three ladies came down the room. 

3eresford’s gaze was fixed on Isa- 
beau de Monsigny—she was always 
called de Monsigny, owing to the fact 
that she was the heiress of that house— 
and he had no eyes for her two com- 
panions. She was again in white, for 
she knew that it suited her to perfec- 
tion, and her strange, pale hair glowed 
silver in the light from the hanging 
lamps. He thought that he had never 
in all his life seen anything so mar- 
velously beautiful, and the blood 
surged to his temples and beat there 
furiously while he took her hand and 
looked down into her eyes, quite ob- 
livious of the fact that he should first 
have greeted Madame de Brissal. 

Lord Stratton was presenting his 
father to Mrs. Marlowe. That lady 
changed color under the glare of the 
old gentleman’s piercing eyes and ad- 
vanced a rather unsteady hand, which 
the earl promptly inclosed in a grip 
that would have crushed a block of 
wood. Mrs. Marlowe screamed. 

“What is the matter?” the earl de- 
manded. ‘“‘Eh, what—what? Oh, I 
beg your pardon! Did I hurt you? 
Didn’t mean to do that. Beg pardon. 
Don’t look so frightened; your eyes are 
always scared. Nothing to be afraid 
of here, my dear, if you haven’t done 
anything wrong. Don’t look so 
frightened.’”” And he turned impa- 
tiently to Madame de Brissal. 
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Beresford had by this time so nearly 
come to his senses as to pay his re- 
spects to the old Frenchwoman, whom 
he genuinely liked, and was inquiring 
after the well-being of a certain great 
Persian cat, which was, next to Isa- 
beau, the pride of her existence, and 
which had been dangerously ill the 
Winter before in Mentone. But Lord 
Stratton took him by the arm and 
turned him about. 

““Mrs. Marlowe,”’ he said, “‘ will you 
allow me to present the Honorable 
Ashton Beresford?” 

Isabeau, who was watching young 
Beresford’s face for reasons of her own, 
thought that a sudden slight spasm 
passed over it as he faced the other 
guest, that the lips drew very tight for 
a moment and that the eyes narrowed. 
Also, she was quite certain that he 
quickly withdrew the hand he had put 
forward, and she wondered if he could 
ever have known this woman at some 
previous time, or if she recalled to him 
something disagreeable. But if, for 
the moment, he showed any slight sign 
of emotion, it was gone at once, and 
his manner, as he made some civil and 
commonplace remark, was quite com- 
posed. As for Mrs. Marlowe, her bear- 
ing was so altogether self-possessed 
that Isabeau began to think she must 
have been mistaken and to call her- 
self impolite names for creating drama 
where there was nothing dramatic. 

They went out to dinner at once, 
and the earl offered some slight diver- 
tisement during the soup by breaking 
a flower vase. It had been set too 
near his plate, and in attempting to 
remove it he crushed the strong glass 
in his great hand and spread a little 
lake of water out over the table. 

“Dear me!”’ said he, “that was very 
careless. They really should not put 
fragile things about where I can get at 
them. Iam so strong, you know,” he 
apologized, mildly, and fell to mutter- 
ing to himself over his soup in an an- 
noyed undertone. 

“You must not be surprised at 
grandfather,”’ said Isabeau to Ashton 
Beresford, who sat beside her. ‘“‘He 
has been rather low in his mind of late. 
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I believe you will cheer him up. He 
is tremendously fond of you, you 
know. I think he has never before 
met any one as strong as himself.” 

“I hope my strength is not my only 
recommendation,” said Beresford. 

“Don’t be silly,” said the girl. ‘As 
if your strength mattered—except to 
grandpére! Still, do you know, it’s 
rather nice to be so strong. Aren't 
you glad you are? I don’t think I 
could ever care—have much respect for 
a man who was weak. I remember 
once, down at Mentone, I came into a 
room and a wretched little Italian 
marchese ran to get me a chair. There 
was only one chair in view, and it was 
rather a heavy one. Would you be- 
lieve it, that poor little man could not 
lift it? I had to go and help him. 
Why, I could have carried the thing 
myself. And then,” she continued, 
pensively, “then the creature actu- 
ally tried to make love to me—after 
all that!’ 

“Now, if I could only have been 
there!’’ said Beresford. 

“Why—why, yes!” cried the girl, 
quickly. ‘“ You could have carried the 
chair, couldn’t you?” 

“Carried the chair?” said he. 

“What else?”’ she said, looking at 
the table. 

“You said he made love to you,” 
prompted the Honorable Mr. Beres- 
ford, helpfully. 

“I said he tried to,”’ she corrected. 

“I wish I’d been there,” sighed 
Beresford. 

The girl looked up for the smallest 
fraction of a second with a flash of 
purple eyes and a little, a very little 
dimpling smile. 

“TI think I wish you had been,” 
said she. 

‘“‘T am here now,” he suggested. 





Old Madame de Brissal was, after 
her fashion, delivering a placid mono- 
logue to the somnolent and wholly 
inattentive earl, and Beresford found 
himself watching the other two at the 
table. Lord Stratton seemed aroused 
to a most unusual degree from 
his habitual attitude of indifference 


and reserve. He was leaning forward 
with his arms against the edge of the 
table, toward the woman who sat at 
his right, and there was an unwonted 
light in his deep-set eyes and a slight 
flush on his cheeks. He was talking 
in a tone of light banter—and when 
Lord Stratton descended to banter it 
meant a great deal. 

Beresford sat watching the two 
under puzzled brows and then, as he 
turned with a start of recollection to 
the girl at his side, he saw that she 
also was looking toward the other end 
of the table and that she was frowning 
slightly and biting her lip, as if she 
could not make out the situation. He 
made some commonplace remark and 
she turned to him at once, but all 
through the rest of the dinner she 
was silent and distrait, and her eyes 
strayed often down the table, toward 
her father and the woman who sat 
beyond him. 

It was a warm and very beautiful 
evening, with a moon, and a sky so 
clear that the stars seemed almost 
near enough to be touched with the 
hand, and the whole party went out 
on the south terrace for their coffee. 

Directly before the terrace the ave- 
nue, broad and white in the moon- 
light, swept past on its course toward 
the stables; but across the avenue the 
ground fell away swiftly toward the 
little flat valley beyond, with its lagoon 
and its formally arranged shrubbery 
and grass-plots and paved walks. And 
in this steep bank, from which the 
earth had been cut away to make 
place, a great fountain had been set, 
backed by a sculptured wall of marble. 
There was a huge group of mermen 
and mermaids with dolphins playing 
about them, and the water spurted 
over them from the wall behind and 
from the mouths of the dolphins. 
Shrubbery grew close and dark at the 
sides and hung over the wall from 
the bank above, and there was a 
long pool of still water, marble-curbed, 
which made an approach to the foun- 
tain. Beyond the pool terraced flights 
of marble steps and smaller fountains 
swept down to the plaisance below 
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and marble steps ascended in a curve 
on either side of the great fountain to 
the avenue and the south terrace of 
the chateau. From the plaisance the 
view of the whole, with the south 
facade of the chateau surmounting it, 
was very beautiful. 

Mademoiselle de Monsigny set her 
little coffee-cup down on the tray 
and crossed to the outer edge of the 
terrace, where she stood beside the 
balustrade, looking down through the 
wide gap in the trees to the moonlit 
lowlands. 

“Would you like to see the foun- 
tains in the moonlight?” she said over 
her shoulder to Beresford. ‘‘ We think 
they are rather fine.” 

There was a gasp from old Madame 
de Brissal and a weak appeal as the 
two left the terrace. 

“Not too far, Isabeau, ma fille! It 
—may be damp /a-bas.” 

‘“‘Pauvre tante!” laughed the girl as 
they were crossing the avenue. “She 
is dying of horror at this moment. 
She has never forgiven father for 
bringing me up like an American girl 
instead of a French one. Father says 
that French girls are fools, and I be- 
lieve he is right. All the French girls 
I know are fools, poor dears! Still, 
I’m all French myself, except in be- 
havior. I’m all Monsigny.”’ 

They went down the curving mar- 
ble steps and stood by the little oblong 
pool where the water splashed and 
purled and gurgled, and where very 
substantial, though somewhat moss- 
stained Nereids held off the over- 
ardent advances of their companions. 
The place was chill and smelled of 
dampness and rank vegetation and 
wet earth. 

And they went further down, along 
the terraced flights of steps where 
there were no trees to throw a gloom 
over them and the smaller fountains 
tossed a lazy shower of diamonds into 
the moonlight, down to the great la- 
goon, still and black as a lake of ink, 
save where the moon was mirrored on 
it and the band of the Milky Way 
gleamed dim across its surface. Frogs 
croaked from the farther side and a 


sleepy rook cawed in the wood beyond. 
A faint night wind, soft and cool and 
laden with odors, breathed in their 
faces and filmed from time to time 
the broad surface of the water at their 
feet. 

Then, at last, they turned to look 
back, and all the great ascending 
stretch, with the chateau at its crest, 
lay under the moonlight, strange and 
beautiful like a dream picture. The 
girl stretched out her hand toward 
the great pile, where the moonlight 
drew odd, gruesome shapes among the 
gables and turrets. 

“Chateau Monsigny!” she said, in a 
little low voice, and she waved her 
hand. “All Monsigny, everywhere 
that one can see.”’ 

“And all yours,” 
Beresford. 

“All mine,” sighed the girl. “I 
think I’m a little glad and I think I’m 
a little proud and I think I’m a little 
scared, maybe. It’s so much bigger 
than Iam! It has been so important 
for so long and it has borne such men 
to fight for France and to do great 
deeds! I think I’m a little scared. I 
am the last Monsigny alive. Wouldn’t 
you be frightened just the least little 
bit in the world if you were I, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

“TI am frightened,’’ said he, “‘ though 
IamonlyI. See what a coward I am!” 

“Frightened, monsieur?”’ said she, 
in a soft, wondering tone; “of what, 
then?” 

“Of you, mademoiselle,” said he. 
“Do you wonder? Of you; because 
you are the most beautiful thing that 
there is in the world—so beautiful that 
I dare not look at you for long at a 
time, lest I should go mad; and be- 
cause you are a great heiress; because 
all that one may see here in the moon- 
light is yours; because you are the 
last of one of the greatest houses in 
France. Ah,. I have always been 
a little afraid of you and very much 
afraid of myself, ever since that first 
day when I saw you in Cannes and 
knew that a living woman could be 
like one’s dreams. Did it never occur 
to you, mademoiselle, that men, all 
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men, must be afraid of you for these 
things and afraid of themselves?” 

“Afraid of themselves?’’ she mur- 
mured. 

“Afraid lest their madness make 
them forget to be afraid, mademoiselle,” 
said he. ‘“‘Do you see that great star 
yonder, the evening star? It is very, 
very beautiful, mademoiselle, and the 
air to-night is playing tricks so that 
the star seems near enough to touch, 
if only one were so mad as to put out 
one’s hand; but it is only a trick 
of the air, of one’s eyes. The star 
is thousands of miles away, mademoi- 
selle, and so are you; and quite unob- 
tainable, and so are you. One feels 
that—when one is not mad.” 

The girl’s eyelids fluttered and rose 
for an instant and dropped again, 
and she laid one hand on her bosom 
that would not be still. 

“It—seems to me such a—little 
thing of which to—be afraid, mon- 
sieur,”” said she, very low, and her 
voice faltered; “‘such a foolish little 
thing! What does it all matter? If 
I am—if I were, as you say, beautiful, 
why, the humblest, poorest child in 
France may be more beautiful. The 
head-gardener here at Monsigny has 
a daughter, monsieur, “ho is the 
loveliest woman I ever saw, more 
beautiful than one of his roses. Is 
that something to fear? And if I am 
heiress of Chateau Monsigny, and the 
last of my house, oh, monsieur! mon- 
sieur! amIlessa woman? Listen! It 
is not wealth and beauty and state that 
you fear, you men, it is your own 
pride. It is not because a woman is 
in high place that you will not—will 
not reach out your hand; it is because 
you are not in higher place. It is be- 
cause you would be always giving, in 
worldly things, as you would be always 
taking in love. Pride, monsieur, pride! 
You are afraid of a foolish pride.” 

““Oh, mademoiselle!”’ he cried. 

The girl broke out in a little nervous 
laugh as if she would prevent him 
from speaking. ‘“‘We—we must be 
going back,” she said. “They will 
think we are lost—in the moonlight. 
Oh, we must go back! Come! And— 


and, monsieur—’’ she laid her hand 
for an instant upon his arm and a 
little thrill ran through him from head 
to foot and settled finally at his heart, 
shaking him _ strangely—‘‘ monsieur, 
you will—forget that—that I have 
spoken so? I—it must have been the 
moonlight. It makes us just a little 
mad—sometimes. It was so very 
bold of me, monsieur, so very dread- 
ful! You will forget? Think, if 
pauvre Madame de Brissal could hear 
me! Oh, mon Dieu! Think, if pauvre 
Madame de Brissal could hear! Come, 
monsieur, we must go.” 

But when they had reached the top 
of the bank above the fountain, she 
paused an instant under the sheltering 
gloom of the trees. 

“Oh, monsieur,” she cried, in a 
faint and breathless voice, ‘‘mon- 
sieur, I—would not have you—be 
afraid! Do not be afraid!” And 
she ran from him swiftly into the 
moonlight of the avenue. 

On the great terrace only Mrs. 
Marlowe was standing beside the 
little iron coffee-table. 

“My dear!’’ she called, as Isabeau 
came up the steps, “poor Madame de 
Brissal has been taken ill—one of her 
dizzy spells, Lord Stratton says. He 
wished me to ask you to come in to 
her as soon as you had returned. I 
hope it is nothing serious?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” said the girl. 
“Pauvre tante, she has them _ so 
often! They pass in a few minutes. 
Yes, | willgoin. Is father there? You 
will excuse me, Monsieur Beresford ?’’ 

She went quickly into the chateau, 
and young Beresford was left face to 
face with the other guest. He drew a 
deep breath. 

Mrs. Marlowe set down her little 
cup on the tray. 

“Well, Tony?’ said she. 

“Well?” said the Honorable Mr. 
Beresford. 


III 


“Have you had a pleasant walk, 
Tony?” Mrs. Marlowe asked, with a 
short laugh. 
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“Very!” said the Honorable Mr. 
Beresford. He had leaned back, half 
itting against the marble balustrade 
of the terrace, near the iron table 
that held the coffee-tray, and the 
woman came nearer, standing close 
before him, so that she could see his 
face clearly in the moonlight. 

“How pleasant, Tony?” said she, 
juietly. 

The Honorable Mr. Beresford low- 
ered his brows. ‘‘That does not—may 
[ ask if that concerns you?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the woman, looking 
into his eyes; “‘yes, it concerns me. 
Oh, it concerns me rather intimately.” 
She bent her head for a moment and 
fingered absently the cups and spoons 
and silver things on the tray beside 
her. Then she looked up again into 
his eyes. 

“It was—very strange, our being 
asked here at the same time, wasn’t 
it? I didn’t know you were coming. 
I didn’t hear of it until after I had 
arrived this afternoon. You did not 
know about me, either, did you? I 

aw that you didn’t when we met this 
evening in the hall. You have 
admirable self-control, Tony. You 
always had—too much self-control, 
almost. I should have screamed, I 
think.” 

“It was a rather bad moment,” 
agreed Beresford, gravely. “Still,” 
he went on, “now that we are here 
we must simply make the best of it, 
I suppose. As a matter of fact, I see 
no reason whatever for making the 
situation theatrical. We shall have 
to be a bit careful about concealing 
the fact that we—that we have known 
each other before; and that is all, I 
should think. Of course,” he said, after 
a moment’s pause and with an obvious 
effort, “‘of course, if you greatly pre- 
fer, I will go away to-morrow, back 
to Paris on business of some sort. I 
could arrange to be telegraphed for.” 

The woman looked up eagerly. 

“Oh, if you could!’’ she cried, ‘that 
would be so much— No, Tony, you 
must not do that. I won’t be so 
selfish as to allow you to do it. No; 
that is out of the question. Besides, 


do you know, I am not at all sure that 
—that I am not glad you are here. 
I—it has been a very long time, hasn’t 
it? Oh, Tony, Tony, my silly heart 
jumped when I saw you there in the 
hall! You looked so—so like you 
used to look!”’ She took a little 
turn up the terrace and back again, 
and her fingers pulled and twisted at 
the lace handkerchief she carried. 
Then she faced him again with a 
sort of defiance in her bearing and in 
her eyes. 

““I—came here to Monsigny for a 
purpose, Tony,” said she, in an altered 
voice. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Beresford. 

“I came here,” said she, ‘‘ to marry 


Lord Stratton—to make him wish to 
marry me. He does not know yet 
whether or not he wishes to marry 
me. Ina week, or maybe less, he will 
I came here to marry Lord 


ask me. 
Stratton.” 

“Ah!” said Beresford. 

The woman leaned forward, scan- 
ning his face very anxiously as if she 
sought to know what his quiet excla- 
mation meant. 

“T tell you,” she cried, after a mo- 
ment, “I am tired; I am worn out. 
You do not know what I have been 
through. I started in so bravely, 
Tony! I thought I could make a new 
life for myself. I changed my name 
for that of a cousin who had died and I 
thought I could put all that—that 
horror and disgrace behind me; but, 
Tony, Tony, I can’t! It haunts me 
day and night. I never go out on the 
street or to a ball or into the casino at 
Nice or at Cannes or to the Opéra in 
Paris without quaking in a cold fear 
that I shall come face to face with 
some one who knew me before—before 
the—affair; some one who will call 
me by the old name, who will let the 
people I am with know who I was. 
Sometimes I do see them, the people 
who would know, and then—then— 
oh, Tony, the dreadful panic, the 
miserable subterfuges to get away out 
of their sight into safety! 

“Do you know what Lord Stratton 
said to me this afternoon? I was 
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asking him if one might forget troubles, 
an unhappy life, and make a new 
happiness for one’s self, and he said 
that one might forget all, save sin and 
love! Oh, it isn’t true, it isn’t true! 
One may forget! It isn’t true! I tell 
you I’ve a right to forget. It is 
monstrous that one’s whole life should 
be ruined, damned for just one little 
year! I tell you——”’ 

“Wait,” said Beresford, sharply; 
‘wait! What do you mean by sin 
and one little year? Do you mean 
that there was any truth in what was 
charged at the time of the action? 
Do you mean that Travers had a right 
to his divorce?”’ 

The woman fell back a step away 
from him, stumbling slightly, and her 
hands flew to her mouth. Her eyes 
were very wild and she seemed not to 
breathe at all. 

“No, no!” she cried, hoarsely; “no, 
Tony! no, I say! How can you ask 
such terrible things? You know there 
was no truth in it all. You must 
know it! What did I say? I never 
said that I had sinned. Tony, don’t 
look at me like that! Can’t you 
understand how I feel about it? You 
know what the world thinks of a 
woman who has been divorced. She 
is an outcast ever after. Is it so 
strange that I should come to think 
the same of the Mrs. Travers who is 
dead? She is dead, Tony, dead for- 
ever; but her ghost is haunting me 
always, till I am half mad. I say, 
you do not know what I have been 
through. Why, I have even been poor! 
I have to contrive wretched little 
makeshifts to dress decently, to make 
an appearance. I can bear it no 
longer, I tell you.” 

“You might have come to me for 
that part of it, as well as for the other,”’ 
said Beresford, and his voice had 
softened. 

“Ah, Tony,” she cried, “I could 
come to you for neither. I had a little 
remnant of wretched pride left me and 
I made out, somehow. Had I not 
done you enough injury as it was? 
You were dragged into that—that dis- 
grace and your name was sullied 


‘ 


along with mine. I know how you 
felt the injustice of it, Tony. You 
are the sort of man to feel such 
things; only, the world is more lenient 
with a man’s honor than with a 
woman’s. They have forgotten your 
part in it already, but they will never 
forget Mrs. Travers.”’ 

“If you had done as I asked at the 
time,’’ said Beresford, “ you might have 
been spared all this.”’ 

“Yes, Tony,” said she, “if I had 
married you I might have been spared 
it all. Very often I have wished that 
I had married you. We should not 
have been happy, though. You did 
not love me, Tony. You offered to 
marry me because, in the world’s 
eyes, it was you who had made the 
divorce possible.’’ She put out her 
two hands on his breast as she stood 
before him and her face bore a little 
wistful, tender smile in the moonlight. 

“I wish you had loved me then, 
Tony, when you asked me to marry 
you,” said she. ‘“‘ You had loved mea 
little, before, but you would not speak. 
You tried to hide it because I was 
another man’s wife. I didn’t appre- 
ciate your love then. Ah, but I'd 
have treasured it later!” 

“Do you—do you care for Lord 
Stratton?” asked Beresford, and his 
voice was gentle and low. 

She shook her head slowly. “No,” 
said she, “‘no; I don’t care for him— 
not in the way you mean. I don’t 
love him; but I am very tired, Tony, 
and poor and fagged out. I’m a ship 
that has had a stormy voyage and 
I’m sick for a port. He would be 
kind to me, very kind and tender and 
indulgent. I should pass my days con- 
tentedly, I think, happily, even. Ah, 
Tony, how I long for peace, security, 
a good strong arm to lean on! I 
should make him a good wife, honestly 
I should.” 

“And you'll tell him?” said he. 
But the fear came into her face and 
hurried her breath once more. 

“Oh, no, no! oh, no, Tony!” she 
cried; “not that! no, I couldn’t 
tell him. Do you think I should tell 
him? No, I could not. Listen; it 
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would only distress him, make him 
unhappy. Mrs. Travers is dead. Why 
dig her up again? No one need ever 
know. I swear to you that I should 
make him a good wife. What does it 
matter who I was five years 
You'll not tell him yourself? 
yt ruin me, Tony?”’ 

“No,” said Beresford. “I shall 
not tell him. You know that. It is 
not my affair. Besides, it is not as if 
you had been the least in fault at the 
time of the—five years ago. A great 
wrong was done you. If you choose 
absolutely to bury it, it is no affair of 
mine. 


‘No,” 
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said Mrs. Marlowe, looking 
out over the tree-tops to the star- 
trewn sky, “no, it is not as if I had 
—been in—fault.”’ 

Then, after a little silence, she came 
and sat beside him on the coping of 
the marble balustrade, with her hands 
lasped on her knees and her face 
turned up to the sky. There was a 
soft reminiscent smile on her lips. 

“Do you know, Tony,” said she, 
‘it wasn’t all so bad, in those days, 
was it? In spite of all the horror and 
the shame and the disgrace, it wasn’t 
all so bad. I had you. It was very 
good to be able to lay everything on 
your shoulders, to feel how strong 
and cool you were, to know that you 
would do all a man might do, and 
that you would never save your- 
self by hurting me. You held your 
tongue about many things to save me, 
when, by speaking, you could have 
cleared your own name, didn’t you, 
Tony? Ah, no, it wasn’t all bad! 
Sometimes, since, when I’ve been feel- 
ing very blue and very tired out and 
very lonely, I’ve wished those days 
back, terrible as they were, just be- 
cause they held you.’”’ She turned her 
head away from him with alittle nerv- 
ous laugh. 

“You'd be surprised, Tony,” said 
she, “if I could tell you just how I felt 
this evening when I saw you again 
after so long. It brought back a 
queer great rush of recollections and— 
and things, a queer great rush of them. 
Did it mean—nothing to you, when 


you saw me, nothing but surprise? 
Had you forgotten—everything save 
that I brought a stain upon you? You 
—you cared—a little once, didn’t you? 
Had you quite, quite forgotten, Tony?” 

He made no answer, and the woman 
sat a long time silent, pulling and twist- 
ing at the bit of lace in her hands. 

‘“‘Isabeau’s a very beautiful 
Tony,’ said she, at last. 

“Yes,”’ said Beresford, gravely, 
“she is a very beautiful girl; the most 
beautiful woman in Europe, I sup- 
pose. 

“—and very 
Marlowe. 

“And very rich,” he agreed. 

“Will you marry her, Tony?” 

“That is an absurd question,” said 
Beresford. “I know Mademoiselle de 
Monsigny very slightly. 1 saw her for 
a few days in Mentone last Winter 
and I have seen her for part of one 
evening here. Your thoughts travel 
far ahead.”’ 

“Still, you would give your soul to 
marry her,’”’ said she. ‘Have I not 
watched you with her? And she cares 
for you, too. I could see that when 
she looked up at you during dinner. 
It is in her face and in her voice.” 

Mrs. Marlowe rose suddenly from her 
seat and began walking up and down 
in the moonlight with her hands 
pressed to her cheeks. 

“Oh, I am a foolish old woman, 
Tony,” she cried, in a low voice, “‘ and 
I am very nervous; and I am a little 
mad, I think, for I cannot bear to see 
you with that girl. I cannot bear to 
see you look at her as you do, and to 
see her flush and smile and look up 
into your eyes. I cannot bear to hear 
her lower her voice when she speaks 
to you, as a woman does for only one 
man in the world. Do you think I am 
mad? I—I cannot bear it! Listen; 
you told me five years ago that the 
rest of your life was mine, to do with 
as I liked. You said that by some 
horrible series of blunders my name 
had been blackened forever and that 
you were held responsible for it, inno- 
cent though you were. You offered 
to marry me. You said you would 
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never marry any one else. Oh, are 
you going to break your word 
now?” 

The Honorable Mr. Beresford rose 
to his feet, and his face was very white 
in the moonlight, very white and 
drawn and tense. “I have never 
broken my word in all my life,” said 
he. “I offered, in all good faith, to 
marry you five years ago, and you re- 
fused and sent me away. I offer my- 
self again in all good faith. It was 
through me, however innocently, that 
your life was wrecked, and to give you 
my life is the least I can do. I will 
marry you now, if you wish, though 
you know that I do not love you. I 
had no thought that you wished to 
hold me to my old promise, for we 
have seen nothing of each other in so 
long a time, and you had refused me 
once— Butwait!’’ Heturned on her 
with a puzzled frown. ‘‘How can you 
wish to hold me to my promise if you 
mean to marry Lord Stratton? I am 
afraid I do not understand.” 

The woman threw out her arms with 
a helpless gesture. 

“Oh, Tony! Tony!’’ she cried; “am 
I a man, to feel and reason by logic? 
Have I not told you that I was a fool- 
ish old woman and nervous and over- 
tired and a little‘mad? No, no, Tony, 
I must not marry you. We should not 
be happy together long, and you— 
you don’t care any more. No, I must 
marry Lord Stratton; but—I cannot 
bear to see you with another woman; 
I cannot bear to think of your loving 
her. You will never understand, dear 
boy, because you are only a man. Oh, 
yes, I am a little mad. Don’t mind 
me; don’t listen to me. I’m mad 
and foolish and—and jealous; a jealous 
old woman who—who can’t altogeth- 
er forget, Tony—Tony, a jealous old 
woman!”’ 

Just then Lord Stratton came out 
on the terrace. 

““Madame de Brissal is much better,”’ 
said he. “She has these attacks of 
giddiness rather often. They are not 
dangerous. I am sorry to have had 
to leave you. Isabeau will be out in 
a moment.” 


IV 


Wuen Beresford came down the 
next morning there was no one in the 
breakfast-room. One of the servants 
told him that monseigneur and Milor 
de Strope had just finished, and that 
mademoiselle had breakfasted very 
early, before any one else. Madame 
de Brissal and Madame Marlowe were 
not yet down. 

He breakfasted alone and then 
went out into the Summer morning. 
The air was soft and fresh and cool 
and full of sweet fragrance, from 
roses in the gardens, mignonette and 
heliotrope and geraniums. And there 
were other goodly perfumes—the 
scent of firs from the grove that hid 
the avenue on its way to the gates, of 
damp earth and growing things from 
the fountains and the lagoon below; 
and over it all the wonderful clear 
freshness of dew not yet dried by the 
mounting sun. Birds cheeped and 
sang and rustled among the trees or 
under the shrubbery, and down be- 
yond the stables somewhere a cow 
lowed. 

“Jove!” said young Beresford, and 
took a great deep breath, “it’s good!”’ 
And he went down out of the cool 
shadow that the house cast over the 
terrace into the sunlight. 

The Earl of Strope was coming up 
the avenue from the stables. He was 
in riding-breeches and an old shooting- 
jacket, and wore a very ancient deer- 
stalker’s cap. 

“Morning,” said he. “Shocking 
hour to get up. When I was your age 
I used always to be up by six.”’ 

“Yes?” asked Beresford, politely. 
“T think I remember my father’s tell- 
ing me something of the sort about 
himself. He used to tell it me very 
often. I dare say that when I’m past 
middle age I shall say the same thing 
to all the young men I know. It 
must be a great comfort to be able 
to look back on an exemplary youth.” 

The old gentleman laughed and 
worked his white eyebrows up and 
down. 

“You have no reverence for age,” 
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said he; “‘you are like all the other 
young people nowadays—only, you 
I should really like to 
know which of us is the stronger. We 
hall have a good opportunity here to 
find out. You must stop a long time. 
Would you like to come down to the 
dairy? I have a calf there which I 
am lifting with my arms each day to 
test the truth of the old adage. They 
ay, you know, that if you lift a calf 
each day from the time it is born 
you should be able to lift it when 
it is a cow. It would be interesting 
at least to find out when one would 
reach one’s limit. My calf is quite a 
heifer now, but I can still lift it.”’ 

They went down the smooth, well- 
kept drive, past the stables, where a 
pair of English grooms were polishing 
harness in the sunlight, and through 
the dairy-houses to a small paddock. 
There two or three half-grown calves 
stood fighting flies in a patch of shade. 
The pasture beyond was dotted red 
and white with grazing cattle. 

“That is the one,’’ said the earl, 
pointing to a red-and-white heifer of 
mild aspect. He put a hand in the 
pocket of his jacket and the heifer 
came up to him expectantly. 

“TI should have said it was impos- 
sible for any man to lift that animal 
in his arms,”’ said Beresford. 

The old earl laughed. “I'll show 
you,” said he, giving the heifer 
some sugar. He stepped to the 
animal’s side and put both arms un- 
der its body, planting his strong feet 
well beneath it. Then he lifted it 
till its feet hung several inches from 
the ground. The heifer turned a 
mildly protesting face and licked his 
ear with a sugary tongue. 

“By Jove!” said Beresford, “I'll do 
that or die in the attempt. Will 
you give the poor beast some more 
sugar?” 

“IT hope you will fail,’ said the old 
gentleman, chuckling. “I shall tell 
everybody in the house.” 

Beresford tugged desperately at the 
poor heifer and, much to his surprise, 
duplicated the earl’s feat. 

‘“Haven’t you something really 
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difficult?” he inquired, loftily. ‘This 
is mere child’s-play. I wish, though, 
that when the beast is full grown and 
you are still lifting it, you would ask 
me down here to look on. I should 
thoroughly enjoy seeing you embrace 
a large cow. There should be a certain 
humor in the spectacle.’ 

The earl growled. 

“What do you think of that woman 
who’s stopping here?’’ he demanded, 
abruptly, as they were returning 
through the dairy; ‘‘that Mrs. Mar- 
lowe?”’ 

‘What do I think of her?” repeated 
Beresford, defensively. ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
know. I’ve not had much of a chance 
to judge, have I? She is undeniably 
a handsome woman, and I should 
fancy that she might be an entertain- 
ing one. Why do you ask?” 

‘“‘T don’t like her,”’ said the earl, with 
his accustomed frankness. ‘She has 
frightened eyes. She has done some- 
thing bad some time or other and she’s 
afraid of being found out.”’ 

Beresford laughed. ‘“‘What a de- 
tective you would make, sir!” he said. 
“Now, I dare say the poor woman has 
merely had an unhappy life. Grief 
often makes a woman's eyes look like 
that. After all, the mere fact that 
she is a widow is reason enough.”’ 

“It’s not grief,’ declared the old 
gentleman, stubbornly; “it is fear—I 
know fear when I see it. And what's 
more, I think she means to marry 
my son. That would be a great 
folly.” 

“It might be a great happiness,” 
submitted Beresford. 

““A great folly,’’ repeated the earl. 
“The silly boy is afraid of being 
lonely in the event of Isabeau’s marry- 
ing. As if he would not still have me! 
I don’t like the woman. I should op- 
pose with all my strength any such 
notion as his marrying her. I am 
going down to the lagoon to see about 
replacing a bit of loose stone. Will 
you come?”’ 

““Why—er—thanks,” said Beresford, 
“thanks; I should like to go, but I—I 
think I see mademoiselle up in the 
rose gardens yonder. Perhaps I'd 
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best just speak a word to her and join 
you a bit later.” 

“Oh,” said the earl, “yes, yes; of 
course, of course.”” But he did not 
at once start away. He hesitated a 
moment, frowning absently under his 
great white brows. 

“Old men have strange notions 
from time to time,’ he said, at last. 
“Sometimes they feel coming events 
rather oddly. I have a strong feeling 
that something is going to happen here 
at Monsigny—that there are events of 
moment afoot. I am glad you are 
here. You are more of a man than 
most men. I think something out of 
the common is going to happen and 
I think that woman will have a part 
in it.’ Then he turned away and 
went down the long slope toward the 
lagoon, his great shoulders swinging 
as he walked and his hair gleaming 
white under the old deer-stalker’s cap. 

Beresford stood looking after him 
thoughtfully. 

“‘T should fancy that you are very 
likely right, sir,” said he, under his 
breath. “The air is thick and air 
has a way of clearing itself. I won- 
der—” He had a momentary im- 
pulse to follow the old gentleman 
and, in spite of his promise of the 
night before, to tell him the truth, as he 
knew it, regarding Mrs. Marlowe and 
the lady’s unfortunate past and his 
own connection with the affair, for he 
saw that the earl was very decidedly 
opposed to any idea of his son’s mar- 
riage to the woman; he anticipated 
trouble and possibly unfortunate dis- 
closures if it should come to a clash. 
But the habit of keeping his word 
even in the smallest matters and a 
natural distaste for meddling held 
him silent. He turned about toward 
the gardens with a little sigh. ‘“‘ ‘Some- 
thing is going to happen here at Mon- 
signy,'’’ he repeated. ‘“‘I should say 
that you are very likely right, sir.” 
And he shook his head gloomily. 

The rose gardens lay to the west of 
the chateau. There were hedges of 
box and of laurel about them, and 
down at the further end, for the 
great rectangle sloped gently away, 


were rows of hothouses for forcing the 
flowers in Winter and Spring. On the 
side opposite to the avenue there was 
a small rustic Summer-house, open to 
the air but masked about by lilac 
trees, and a row of these lilac trees 
stood all along the high stone wall 
that shut out the cold winds from the 
north. 

Beresford found a gap in the hedge 
and made his way in between two of 
the long straight rows of bushes that 
drooped under dew-wet rosebuds. 
The air was heavy with fragrance, 
almost stupefying. Some one ina soft 
white gown that clung to her when she 
moved, under a white hat that shaded 
all her beautiful head, stood still, up 
to the waist in roses. 

‘‘Bon jour, monsieur,”’ said some 
one, very softly, and made a little 
curtsey down into the roses. 

** Bon jour, mademoiselle,’’ said the 
Honorable Ashton Beresford. ‘Do I 
intrude?”’ 

“Du tout, monsieur!’’ said she. 
“We are honored, the roses and I. 
What have you been doing with my 
poor old grandpére, monsieur?”’ 

“IT have been lifting a calf,’ said 
Beresford, ‘‘a red-and-white one.” 
There were choked sounds under the 
white hat. 

“It is nothing to laugh at,”’ he said, 
with dignity. “It is a feat. You 
couldn’t have lifted the calf!’ he 
boasted. 

“Me! I couldn’t lift even a wee 
little calf,’’ confessed the girl, humbly. 
“It seems such a queer way to spend 
a morning, though, lifting calves. Do 
you always do it?” 

“No, I don’t,”’ said he; “but your 
grandpere does, so you needn't be 
proud.” 

“Ah, well, I dare say the calf likes 
it,” she conceded, handsomely. “I 
wish I could have seen you, though.”’ 
And again she made choked sounds. 

Beresford rudely pushed the rose 
bushes aside and came into the row 
where she was standing: She looked 
up into his face and the blood beat at 
his temples. 

“I’m not—so afraid in the sun- 
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shine,” he said to the purple eyes. 
Then he was granted an extensive 
view of the top of the great white 
hat. It was really a very handsome 
hat—as hats go. 

““You—you have not said how you 
liked my roses,’’ ventured the girl, 
after a little. 

“Roses?” said he, “roses? How is 
one to say that one likes roses? They 
are very beautiful roses—I dare say 
they are very rare ones. I don’t 
know anything about roses. The only 
thing I can say of them is that they 
make the properest sort of a setting 
for you. You—you belong among 
roses. Do you know what I mean? 
You—you look at home among them. 
Do you know what I mean?”’ 

His eyes turned by chance to the 
upper end of the gardens, where a strip 
of green turf raised in a narrow ter- 
race lay close under the walls of the 
chateau. 

“Ah,” said he, and at his tone the 
girl raised her eyes to his face and fol- 
lowed the direction of his gaze. 

“Ah,” said the girl, and her tone, 
like his, had changed. 

“There is Mrs. Marlowe,”’ she said, 
reluctantly. ‘“‘I suppose I should ask 
her to come down and see the gardens, 
shouldn’t 1? One must be polite to 
one’s guests, mustn’t one?”’ 

“I don’t fancy you need bother just 
now,” said Beresford. ‘‘ Lord Strat- 
ton is coming out to join her.” 

“Oh, yes, yes; of course,”’ said the 
girl, slowly. “Father is with her, 
isn’t he?’” And she looked, watching 
the two, as she had looked the even- 
ing before when she watched them 
across the dinner-table, somewhat 
puzzled and thoughtful and even dis- 
turbed. 

“Shall we go over to the little 
Summer-house?”’ she said, presently. 
“The sun is growing warm here. It 
is cool in the Summer-house, cool and 
shady and comfortable, and one is 
higher up. One can see all the 
gardens.” 

So they crossed over between the 
straight ranks of rose bushes to the 
other side of the garden, where the 
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little rustic Summer-house stood 
among its lilac trees, under the cool 
shade of the wall. And Beresford 
said no word as they went, for the 
sight of the two people up at the 
chateau had quite wrecked his mood 
and had started his thoughts along 
unpleasant channels. He thought of 
what the old earl had said so seri- 
ously but a few moments before and 
he thought of the past evening and of 
how Mrs. Marlowe had recalled his old 
promise and had broken out in a fit of 
woman’s jealousy because he had been 
with Isabeau. It could not be that 
she seriously meant to hold him to 
his word, that she meant still to de- 
mand all his allegiance. Her mar- 
riage to Lord Stratton, provided it 
went forward, must free him from all 
that. But what if she should not 
marry the viscount? What if the old 
earl should be able to prevent it, or 
she should determine not to go on 
with it? What if any one of a thou- 
sand obstacles should materialize? 
He would still be bound then! He 
had given her his life—what if she 
should refuse to give it back to him? 

He clenched his teeth as he walked 
between the ranks of roses and said 
fiercely to himself that this was all non- 
sense. She could never take such an 
advantage! She was not that sort. 
What if she had given way to a little 
momentary spasm of jealousy—she had 
laughed at it herself. No, she was not 
that sort. 

But, though he reassured himself 
very scornfully as his mind went over 
the thing, he could not rid himself of 
an odd discomfort, a premonition of 
danger tocome. It was so, he thought, 
that the earl must have felt when he 
said that something was going to hap- 
pen at Monsigny, something out of the 
common. And Beresford shook his 
head with a little sigh, for he knew 
that his happy, contented mood of the 
morning was gone beyond recall. 
There was a film over the sunlight and 
the rose gardens. 

There were chairs in the little Sum- 
mer-house, fashioned from gnarled and 
twisted branches, and a small rough 
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table placed at one side. They sat 
down by the railing and looked out 
over the splendidly kept gardens, with 
their ranks of rose bushes, and further 
down toward the hothouses, their 
beds and borders of other flowers, mi- 
gnonette and fuchsias and pinks and 
blazing geraniums. There was a vine 
of climbing rose that mounted the 
side of the Summer-house and clung to 
the roof-posts, heavy with pink blos- 
soms, and a spray of the buds hung by 
the girl’s head, almost touching her 
hair. 

The color, Beresford noticed, was 
exactly the color of her cheek and the 
texture, too, was like it. He thought of 
telling her so, but it seemed a very 
silly thing to say, even though it was 
true—very silly and very young, he 
thought, the sort of thing that one 
of the under-grooms might say to the 
gardener’s pretty daughter, of whom 
Isabeau had spoken the evening be- 
fore. He was quite out of humor with 
compliments. 

The girl’s eyes were still on the two 
people up under the walls of the cha- 
teau, and they were still thoughtful 
and disturbed, and when the two 
rounded the corner of the west wing 
and disappeared, she turned about to 
Beresford with a little sigh. 

“I suppose it is very, very rude and 
very improper not—not quite to—like 
one of one’s guests, isn’t it?’’ she in- 
quired, tentatively. 

“Very,” said he, by way of encour- 
agement. 

“And yet,”” she went on, “do you 
know, I can’t quite like her—Mrs. 
Marlowe, I mean. I never could, 
not even in Nice. There’s something 
about her—oh, I don’t know.”’ She 
looked away over the gardens, but 
Beresford could see that the color 
heightened the least bit in her cheeks. 
“Father likes her, I think. Perhaps 
I don’t know her well enough. I think 
it’s something about her eyes.” 

“Ah,” said Beresford; “‘that is very 
odd.” 

““Odd?—how?”’ she demanded, turn- 
ing back to him. “What do you 
mean? How is it odd?” 


“Oh, nothing,” said he; “nothing at 
all. I was thinking of what some one 
else said about a woman’s eyes. Yes, 
as you say, Lord Stratton seems to 
like her; I—noticed last evening at 


dinner. Well, she is handsome, is 
she not? And she is probably very 
entertaining.” 


The girl looked up into his face with 
a certain diffident curiosity. “Had 
you ever met her before last evening?’’ 
she asked. 

Beresford hesitated for the fraction 
of a second. “I do not remember,” 
he said, carefully, “‘ever to have met 
any Mrs. Marlowe before. Of course, 
one meets no end of people and quite 
forgets them. It is not a common 
name, I should think, though hardly 
extraordinary. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the girl, look- 
ing away again. ‘“‘ Last evening, when 
you were presented, I thought—just 
for a moment, you know—oh, nothing 
at all! Let us talk about something 
else. I really must not sit here dis- 
cussing one of our own guests. What 
shall we talk of, monsieur?”’ 

“There is you,’ suggested Beres- 
ford, dispassionately. 

“No,” said the girl, shaking her 
head; “I will not be talked about. We 
shall talk about you. Why have you 
turned, all at once, so grave and stern 
and—and _ bitter-looking, monsieur, 
with your lips all in a hard little 
straight line,so? A few moments ago, 
down among the roses, you were—you 
were—different.”’ 

““Ah, mademoiselle,”’ said he, “‘that 
was in the sunshine and among the 
roses. It is shadow here. There is a 
difference, somehow. And I have been 
thinking of things—that were unpleas- 
ant. The sun does not shine every- 
where, mademoiselle.”’ 

But the girl put out her hand with a 
quick little gesture and touched his 
arm. Her eyes were wide and dis- 
tressed. 

“Ah, monsieur,” said she, very low, 
“come back into the sunlight. If the 
sun does not shine everywhere one may 
still go where it shines. I—I cannot 
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trouble. Is it just black butterflies, 
monsieur, papillons notrs, or is it great 
trouble? Ah, I would have sunshine 
always for everybody! I should die 
without the sun, I think. Am I very, 
very foolish, monsieur?”’ 

‘*No, mademoiselle,’’ said Beresford, 
gently; “‘you are very, very wise, and 
itis only black butterflies, not a great 
trouble. See, they have passed al- 
ready, the butterflies. Only, made- 
moiselle, when the sun does not shine 
some day, do not die, but wait, for it 
will shine again soon. Clouds do not 
quench the sun, they only hide it for a 
day. Where did you get your wonder- 
ful pale hair, mademoiselle? There was 
never any like it in all the world. And 
where did you get your purple eyes? 
You know, do you not, that they call 
you the most beautiful woman in 
Europe?” 

“Then,” said the girl, decidedly, 
“they talk very great nonsense, for I 
have seen many women who were infi- 
nitely more beautiful than lam. My 
hair is a great trial to me. It is tow- 
colored, monsieur; no color at all. I 
got it from Yves de Morlaix, who was 
an ancestress of mine, a Bretonne. 
Two or three others of the family have 
had it since. I do not like it; I wish I 
had my mother’s hair, as I have her 
eyes. Itis tow!”’ 

“It is no such thing,”’ said Beres- 
ford, indignantly. ‘‘Tow, indeed! It 
is the very soul of gold, with all the 
cheap yellow taken away, and only 
a creamy tinge of color left to make 
it warm and living. You should see 
it in the sunlight! Tow! Have 
you a portrait of this Yves de Mor- 
laix?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “though it is a 
very crude and poor one. Would 
you like to see it? It is in the west 
gailery with the others. There is a 
very beautiful portrait of my mother 
by Carolus Duran. I should like you 
to see that. Come, we will go up to 
the chateau now.” 

They left the Summer-house and 
went up through the gardens by a 
gravel path that ran under the stone 
wall, The girl carried a great armful 
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of long-stemmed pink roses that she 
had cut. They entered the west 
wing of the chateau and made their 
way through suites of high, splendid 
state apartments, shuttered and dark- 
ened, the furniture and mirrors cov- 
ered with white linen, to the long pic- 
ture gallery where the portraits of the 
lords of Monsigny and of their mar- 
quises and of their daughters hung 
in double rows. 

Isabeau rolled the shades away 
from the skylight by cords that hung 
at hand and led Beresford to the por- 
trait of Yves de Monsigny, née de 
Morlaix. It was, as she had said, a 
crude work and probably did scant 
justice to the charms of the Bretonne 
who had been won in so summary a 
fashion to the house of Monsigny. But 
with all its old-fashioned stiffness it 
was undeniably beautiful, and the 
painter had reveled in his depiction of 
the strange hair. 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” said Mr. 
Beresford, “but you took little else 
than the hair from Yves de Morlaix, 
mademoiselle. She was pale, while 
you have a very pink skin, and she 
had light eyebrows, while yours are 
dark, and she had a weak chin. May 
I see the portrait of your mother?” 

“It is at the other end of the gallery,” 
said Isabeau; and as they went along 
she pointed out three other women of 
the family with the Bretonne’s pale 
hair. 

“That one is Jeanne de Monsigny, 
who married a Duc d’Angoulesme,” 
said she. “‘And that is Marie Char- 
lotte, who died a week before her wed- 
ding day; and that is Amélie, who 
married a Marchese di Sant’ Agata.” 

Then they came to a life-size por- 
trait in a wide gold frame that seemed 
a window or a doorway, for the wo- 
man pictured there was living and 
breathing, smiling at one through the 
opening in the wall. She sat on a 
gray and gold lounge of the Louis 
Quinze style and she was leaning 
forward in her white silk gown, with 
one arm laid along the back of the 
seat and the other resting across her 
lap. She faced you, chin tipped up a 
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little. smiling. Her arms and shoul- 
ders were bare and there was a single 
pink rose half-opened at her breast. 

Beresford stepped backward with a 
quick, smothered cry. Save for her 
yellow-golden hair the woman in the 
picture might have been painted with 
absolute fidelity from the Isabeau he 
knew. The likeness was amazing. 

“You are all Monsigny, mademoi- 
selle,”” he said, after a long time; 
“there is no Stratton about you.” It 
was what the viscount had said to the 
old earl years before, as they stood one 
day on the south terrace and watched 
the little girl rolling about in the dust 
with her puppy. 

“Yes,” said she, “I am all Mon- 
signy. They say I am very like my 
mother and I suppose it is true. I 
am going to the chapel now to put 
these roses on her tomb. I take 
them there every day. Would you 
like to go with me?”’ 

“Thank you,” said he, simply, “I 
should like it very much.” 

They went back through the great 
darkened state apartments and through 
many corridors with doors on either 
side, through what seemed to be the 
oldest portion of the chateau, and so 
into a little irregular court, flagstoned 
and surrounded on all sides by the 
crenelated and time-stained walls of 
the building. Gargoyles grinned from 
the eaves and a quaintly wrought 
pointer of iron stood out from one of 
the walls, throwing a finger of shadow 
on the sun-dial chiseled into the stone. 
In the centre of the court there was a 
very ancient well, long disused, with 
a curb of worn graystone and a rusted 
crank of iron for raising the bucket. 
Little brown lizards were sunning 
themselves on the curb. 

They crossed the court and entered 
the gothic porch of the chapel. Ivy 
covered it almost completely and hung 
in festoons across the opening. The 
girl unlocked the heavy little door of 
oak and they went in. 

Inside, the chapel was very cool, 
almost cold, in spite of the Summer 
warmth without, and the air smelled of 
incense and burned wax and of dry 


decay. It was a gloomy place, for 
the few windows were of stained glass, 
heavy blues and scarlets and greens. 
From the little rose window over the 
doors, which faced the south, beams 
of light slanted down through the dim 
air and fell in prismatic lozenges 
across the flagstoned pavement and 
across the heavy pillars and on the 
sculptured tombs that stood on either 
side of the chapel. The hanging lamp 
before the altar gleamed a tiny red 
spark in the shadows, like a lighthouse 
very tar away at sea. 

And under the great stone arches 
at the two sides stood, bravely arow, 
the tombs of the lords of Monsigny, 
each with his marquise beside him. 
Their sculptured effigies in armor or in 
robes of office lay on the covers, hands 
folded, eyes closed, feet toward the 
nave, and a little scroll at the foot of 
each tomb told in phrases of sonorous 
Latin who each man was and the 
deeds he had done. Pray for him! 

But there was one tomb that stood 
alone, with an empty space beside it. 
It bore no effigy on its cover, only 
sculptured wreaths and vines and 
flowers, and four little caryatides up- 
held it at the four corners. There was 
a cluster of living roses on the tomb, 
yesterday’s roses, scarcely withered 
in that cool, dark place. 

he girl took away the flowers, lay- 
ing in their place the ones she had 
brought, and she bent her knee, looking 
toward the high altar, and knelt down 
beside the tomb and said a little 
prayer for the soul of her mother. 
Beresford stood near, by one of the 
gray pillars, watching. It gave him a 
curious and very sweet sense of inti- 
macy to see her so, to feel that she had 
allowed him— indeed, of her own accord 
asked him—to come here with her. 
He watched the soft curve of her 
cheek against the dark, the gleam of 
her wonderful hair in the shadow— 
the soul of gold, he had called it—all 
the beautiful strong young lines of her 
body as she knelt beside the tomb, 
and a great passion of tenderness and 
of love took hold on his heart and 
shook him from head to foot, a great 
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passion of love such as comes to very 
strong natures only, and it swept 
away in its fierceness all doubts and 
fears and promises, all dangers and 
difficulties; a passion keen as physical 
pain and solemn as the ancient place 


in which he stood. He bent his head 
to it and bowed his shoulders in a 
sort of grave, awed wonder. 

And when the two came out at 
last into the warm sunshine of the 
little court he was very silent, with a 
certain new look in his eyes that 
turned the girl’s cheeks to a deeper 
pink as she met it. 


V 


On this same morning Lord Stratton 
found Mrs. Marlowe in the breakfast- 
room, finishing her late meal alone. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, plaintively; 
“T know this is a dreadful hour. I 
suppose all the rest of you have 
breakfasted long ago, but I am habit- 
ually lazy. I shall make no attempt 
to conceal it. I’m an owl, Lord 
Stratton; I like to stop up till unseemly 
hours of the night and sleep till an 
inseemly hour in the morning—if not 
till noon itself. Are you quite dis- 
gusted with me?” 

Lord Stratton sat on the arm of a 
chair and smiled across the table at 
her the good, frank, hearty smile of a 
man who is usually grave. 

“T am not disgusted at all,’”’ said 
he. ‘‘Il am amused. You shall get up 
at any hour you like while you are at 
Monsigny. I dare say your passion 
for stopping up nights is the result of 
having been made to go to bed early 
when you were a child. I have 
known people who spent their lives in 
conscientiously doing all the things 
they were not allowed to do as chil- 
dren. They took a certain evil de- 
light in it. However, if you will come 
out of doors with me I'll make you 
genuinely sorry that you were not up 
hours ago. It is a very beautiful 
morning.” 

They went out on the terrace and 
Mrs. Marlowe breathed in the fresh- 
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ness and the mingled Summer odors 
with a little cry of delight. 

“I am sorry!” she said; “I really 
am sorry—but I expect I shall be 
quite as late to-morrow. An old 
woman doesn’t change her habits 
sasily. Oh, isn’t everything beau- 
tiful!’’ 

“You do not look an old woman,”’ 
said Lord Stratton, laughing a little. 
“You look a very young one. I have 
been told that old women, or semi- 
old ones, dare not face the morning 
light. If 1 am a judge, the morning 
light becomes you.”’ 

“IT am six-and-thirty,’’ said she, 
‘and that is old age. Don’t flatter! 
You are such a grave and convincing 
person that one always believes what 
you say.” 

‘“Six-and-thirty?” said he. 
bless my soul, I am fifty!” 

*‘Oh, a man!” scoffed the woman. 
‘“‘A man may be a boy at fifty. He 
is most certainly a boy till thirty, and 
sometimes later. But a woman— 
save us! she’s different. Where does 
all this wonderful scent of roses come 
from? Are there gardens near?” 

“There are rose gardens at the 
west,” said he. “Shall we walk 
around the west wing of the chateau? 
One finds a very good view of them 
from close under the walls, for the 
ground slopes away.”’ 

They skirted the great west wing 
and came out on the narrow terrace 
of green turf. The gardens swept 
away from under their feet to the hot- 
houses that winked and shone in the 
sun far below. 

“There is some one down among 
the roses,” said Mrs. Marlowe; “‘two 
people. Ah, it is Isabeau and—and 
Ton—and Mr. Beresford.’’ Her tone 
had changed very suddenly, but Lord 
Stratton was watching the two young 
people and did not heed it. 

“Yes,”’ said he; “yes, it is Isabeau 
and Ashton Beresford.”’ 

‘““He—seems very devoted she 
murmured, and again her companion 
did not heed her tone. 

“It is as I would wish,” Lord 
Stratton said, presently. ‘There is 
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no better man. He shall have my 
consent if he can win hers.”’ 

“And,” the woman questioned, 
“his old—entanglement, the story 
you told me of? You are—you are 
not—afraid?” 

“""+,”’ cried the viscount, stoutly, 
no; ..2 is innocent of any wrong or 
of any meanness. I'll swear it. I 
know the man. He may be quixotic, 
but he would never be dishonest. 
They have gone on to the little Sum- 
mer-house where it is shady. Come, 
shall we walk? Let me show you 
the fountains down below the south 
terrace. It is cool there under the 
bank. On the hottest days one may 
be cool there. Come.” 

They walked back to the south wing 
of the chateau and crossed the avenue 
and went down the curving steps of 
marble that disappeared ahead of 
them into a thicket of green shade, 
firs overhead, shrubbery and ivy be- 
neath. So they came to the first 
terrace where the great Nereid foun- 
tain was, with its long still pool before 
it and its sculptured wall all stained 
and moss-grown behind. And they 
went in along the stone coping of the 
pool, near to the splashing fountain, 
and found a cracked marble seat over- 
grown with ivy. 

The trees stood close together, and 
under them spreading shrubs. Vines 
and bushes hung from the bank above, 
making the place almost a grotto. 
It was dim and very cool, for the sun 
never came there, and the mossy earth 
under foot was black and damp. 
Through the vines and low-hanging 
boughs they could see, as they sat, 
glimpses of the formally laid out es- 
planade where it swept down to the 
valley and of the blue lagoon at its 
foot. Two or three men were busy 
at the nearer edge of the lagoon, re- 
pairing, it would seem, the stone mar- 
gin. Among them towered the great 
shoulders of the old earl. 

Mrs. Marlowe sank back in her seat 
with a little sigh of restful content and 
half closed her eyes. 

“Ah, it is all so beautiful and peace- 
ful and idyllic here, my friend,” she 
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said, in her slow, lingering tones. “It 
is like old tales, romances of another 
day, a story-book Eden of marble and 
green things and antiquity and peace. 
It is like one’s dreams of fairy-story 
castles. Yes, peace—peace beyond 
telling! I have not had much peace. 
Oh, do you not dread leaving it? 
Could you be happy anywhere else 
after this? I should think you would 
wish to imprison Isabeau in a convent 
to avoid ever having to leave Mon- 
signy.”’ 

The viscount leaned forward with 
his eyes fixed on the plashing water 
and the intertwined figures of the 
marble group. He chafed his hands 
together as he gazed. 

“T should dread ever leaving Mon- 
signy, as you suggest,”’ he said, slowly, 
““—-indeed, in a way I do dread it— 
if it were not for—for a certain dream. 
I have of late been dreaming of— 
another sort of happiness, a happi- 
ness which does not depend on place 
or environment, which goes with one 
wherever one moves. I have dreamed— 
I wonder if foolishly—that my life is 
not yet lived, that there might still be 
much in it beyond an old man’s por- 
tion of loneliness and oblivion. I am 
only fifty and I am not old for those 
years. I wonder—I wonder—I—” 
His voice stammered and trailed away 
into silence. He had been speaking 
very gravely and thoughtfully and 
low, as if quite to himself, and he 
seemed not to notice when he ceased 
to think aloud. 

So, for a iong time, neither of the two 
spoke; but the woman sat quiet in her 
place, pale and wide-eyed, with a cer- 
tain very curious expression on her 
face, and Lord Stratton stared at the 
laughing Nereids and softly chafed his 
hands together. 

Then, at last, a little restless move- 
ment and a sigh from the woman 
seemed all at once to arouse him. He 
sat up with a jerk, like one awakened 
from sleep. 

““I—I beg your pardon,” said he; “I 
—am very rude. I fear my wits were 
wandering. I have lived so much 
alone that sometimes I—forget.”” He 
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turned about on the old stone bench 
to see her the better and his face was 
very gentle and somehow greatly soft- 
ened. It was as if he had grown, all 
in a few moments, much younger, had 
laid off the sternness and hard grim- 
ness that grief and time had carved 
upon him. 

“A little while ago,”’ said he, “you 
were saying that there had not been 
much peace in your life, and yester- 
day also you told me what, of course, 
I already knew in a vague way, that 
you had been very unhappy. Will 
you tell me something of your life? 
Will you make a friend of me? Be- 
lieve me, I do not ask in idle curiosity. 
Sometimes it is a sort of relief to un- 
burden one’s griefs and sufferings to 
some one who is strong and safe and 
who cares to help one. I think you 
know that I1—care greatly. I should 
like to make your life happier. Tell 
me, what has been such a heavy load of 
uffering upon you—for I think it can 
have been ng ordinary thing. How 
long have you—have you been a 
widow?”’ 

But the woman fell back in her seat, 
shrinking away from him, and her 
hands quivered and twitched, hiding 
her face. 

“Oh, no, no! I—I can’t! Don’t 
—ask me anything!” she cried, in a 
choking voice. “I can’t—speak of— 
of it. Don’t ask me! don’t ask me!” 
She had spent many hours during the 
past five years in preparing for just 
such an occasion as this. She had 
very often rehearsed what she would 
say and with just how effective a de- 
gree of womanly sadness she would 
tell the plausible story; but, curiously 
enough, she had almost never had oc- 
casion to refer to her past. It had 
been understood, everywhere she went, 
that she was a widow who remained 
inconsolable over the death of her hus- 
band and very few people had ever 
even mentioned her early life. So it 
was that she had fallen out of the 
habit of holding herself in hand, ready 
for the emergency. Also, the life of 
constant fear and dread that she had 
been through had sadly undermined 
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her strength, and now she found her- 
self in a nervous panic quite beyond 
her control for a moment. 

But she gripped her hands and set 
her teeth very fiercely, calling up all her 
strength to the need, and after a little 
was outwardly calm again. 

‘“‘Please—forgive me,”’ she begged; 
and her voice still shook. “I—I am 
not very strong and my nerves play me 
tricks—sometimes. What—is it you 
would know? My—husband? He 
died nearly four years ago. He—he 
died under—peculiarly dreadful cir- 
cumstances—not disgraceful! Oh, 
not that! but very terrible. It was in 
—India. I did not—greatly care for 
him—not as a man’s wife should care, 
but his—his death was a very great— 
shock. I—lI try to think of it as little 
as—possible. I try to put all that— 
that part of my life—behind me—to act 
as if it had not been—do you not under- 
stand? Surely you can see how I—I 
feel! Ah, it was so dreadful, all of it— 
all of it!” She broke off, sobbing, and 
Lord Stratton laid one of his strong, 
quiet hands upon her arm. 

“Do not say any more, I beg of 
you,” he protested, and his voice was 
very gentle and pitiful. “I should 
not have asked you to speak of it at 
all. I—lI did not know how painful 
it was to you. Do not think me 
guilty of mere curiosity. I have never 
been a curious man. I wished only 
to share the burden of your grief—to 
help you, if I might.” 

He rose from his seat and fell to 
pacing up and down the stone-edged 
margin of the pool, on the damp earth. 

“IT am a lonely man, Mrs. Mar- 
lowe,’’ said he, gravely. “‘Even now 
I am lonely with my daughter and 
my father to keep me company, and 
one day I shall be lonelier, for my 
daughter will marry and my father 
will die. I said I had dreamed that 
my life was not done, that there 
might yet be more for me than an old 
man’s portion. I wish to marry 
again and there is but one woman, 
among all those I know, whom I 
should choose. I have not the great, 
fresh love of a young man to offer her, 
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for no one may love twice as I loved 
Isabeau de Monsigny; but all my care 
and strength and tenderness would 
be for her. It may be that I could 
make her very happy.” 

He turned and faced Mrs. Marlowe. 
“You are the woman,” said he; “you 
are the only woman I should even 
think of wishing to marry. Am I too 
abrupt, too plain-spoken? Alas, | am 
avery simple man! It is many years 
since I have had occasion to use words 
of love and they come awkwardly to 
my lips. I have no eloquence, no 
elegancies of wooing to offer you, 
but I think I can make your life hap- 
pier, and I am very sure that you 
could make me young again. Will 
you marry me?” 

Mrs. Marlowe had leaned back in 
her seat once more and her hands 
were pressed against her cheeks, but 
over them her eyes were very wide 
and sober, fixed upon the man’s face 
It had come earlier than she expected, 
his proposal of marriage, earlier even 
than she wished; for every woman, 
though she be a widow and has tasted 
great trouble, has yet in her a certain 
girlish coquetry, a certain instinctive 
reluctance to make her supreme sur- 
render, even though that surrender be 
sweet to her. She had no intention 
of refusing to marry the viscount; in- 
deed, as she had said to Ashton Beres- 
ford, she had come to Monsigny with 
the intention of marrying him; but 
now that he had spoken she found 
herself strangely unprepared, curi- 
ously unwilling to give him his answer. 

She stretched out one of her hands 
toward him and he took it in both of 
his. “‘Oh, dear friend,” said she, 
looking up into his face, “‘give me a 
little time to consider. You take me 
by surprise. No; see, I will be quite 
honest with you! I knew that it was 
coming, this. I felt that you would 
speak to me some time, but a woman 
puts off such things into the future. 
She is never ready to meet them 
when they come. Women are such 
foolish things! Do not press me to- 
day—give me till to-morrow. I wish 
to go off alone—oh, quite by myself— 


and think. You have done me a 
great honor. I must not treat it 
lightly. Will you let me be alone 
for awhile? I think I shall take a 
long ramble over the fields and 
through the wood. I like to be out 
in the heart of nature when I have 
important matters to decide. Will 
you let me be alone? Do not wait 
luncheon for me. I may be gone 
some hours.” 

Lord Stratton bent over the hand 
that he held and kissed it. 

“T shall wait as long as you choose,” 
said he, gravely. “I shall not hurry 
you, though I must confess to a great 
impatience; your answer means a 
great deal to me, a great happiness 
or a great disappointment.” 

The sound of raised voices came up 
to them from the margin of the lagoon 
far below, made very faint and me- 
tallic by the distance. They turned 
to look. Two of the workingmen 
who had been repairing the stone 
curb seemed to be having a most 
spirited discussion, enlivened by such 
gestures as only a Latin can accom- 
plish. Then, in a moment, the huge 
figure of the old earl appeared from 
near by and seemed endeavoring to 
make peace. One of the fellows, who 
must have been greatly carried away 
by passion, would seem to have trans- 
ferred his rage and his gesticulations 
to the new-comer, but the old earl’s 
temper was somewhat widely cele- 
brated. He seized the man by the 
throat with one hand and by his 
scarlet sash with the other, and, lift- 
ing him from the ground as one 
might lift a cat, threw him far out 
into the shallow water. 

Lord Stratton laughed. “My fa- 
ther is not exactly a safe man to 
oppose,” said he. Then, all at once, 
his eyes turned swiftly toward her 
face and were met by her own. It 
was quite evident that the same 
thought had come to them both. 

“He will learn to love you when he 
knows you better—as any’one must,” 
said the viscount, gently. “He is a 
rather grim old man. You must not 
mind his odd ways. Now I must go. 
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It will seem very long to me till to- 
morrow.” 

He kissed her hand again and left 
her there by the fountain and went up 
the marble steps to the avenue above. 
There were some small matters to be 
looked after at the stables and he 
attended to these. After glancing 
idly into the dairy, he strolled back 
toward the chateau. He felt very 
restless, curiously ill at ease, and none 
of the many usual modes of employ- 
ing his time seemed to attract him. 
His mind was on the dead Isabeau de 
Monsigny and on that life of twenty 
years ago. He could not rid himself 
of the thought, or call his attention 
to anything else. 

It was probably the result of the 
scene through which he had just 
passed, the speaking again, after so 
many years, of words of love to a 
woman, the awakening of a long- 
dulled heart to responsiveness to a 
woman’s voice and look and touch. 
He had said to Mrs. Marlowe that he 
was a simple man, and it was very 
true. There was no complexity in 
him. He was like the old earl in 
mind as in body, strong in likes and 
dislikes, plain of speech and single of 
view. He had loved Isabeau de Mon- 
signy with a passion that was almost 
terrible in its single-hearted earnest- 
ness, and he had no thought that this 
new companionship which he sought 
should attempt te fill her place, or in any 
way be to him what hers had been. 

Still, as he moved restlessly about 
the chateau on this day, the image of 
his dead wife persisted strangely in 
his mind and troubled him. He won- 
dered if, after all, he had not been 
wrong in thinking of a second mar- 
riage, if there was not in it a certain 
disloyalty to the only woman he had 
ever really loved. 

He found himself, heedless of how 
he had come there, in the little 
irregular sun-bathed court at the 
north of the chateau, where were the 
old well and the sun-dial and where 
gargoyles with heads of beasts or of 
devils or of monks grinned hideously 
from the weather-stained eaves. He 


crossed to the ivied chapel and entered 
by the heavy little oaken door. The 
gloom and the incensed coolness of the 
place, the bars of colored light from 
the windows, the ancient stillness, 
seemed very good to him—restful and 
soothing. 

He went and stood in the dim 
shadow by the tomb of Isabeau de 
Monsigny. It was covered with fresh 
roses of the deep pink that she had 
loved, and he knew that the younger 
Isabeau must have laid them there 
that morning. He knelt beside the 
marble tomb and laid his arms out 
across its top, bowing his face on 
them, and twenty years were rolled 
away like the rolling up of a curtain 
that masks the stage. 

He was back again in those cruel, 
bitter days when the marble tomb 
beneath his arms was white and new, 
when all the world was a pall of cold 
horror and life was ashes in the 
mouth. He had been wont to come 
here very often then, in the first keen- 
ness of his grief—to come when all the 
servants were asleep and there was 
no one to spy on him—and spend the 
night communing with her, as if she 
could hear through that heavy carven 
slab of stone. 

It came back to him for an instant 
with a great rush of agony, a tidal- 
wave of bitterness and impotent rage 
at fate, and the sense of utter solitude; 
but he took firm hold on himself with 
all his great, calm strength and shook 
it off, knowing that it was only a mo- 
ment’s breakdown of the nerves. 

“Sweetest,” he said, aloud, ‘‘I won- 
der what you would have me do. I 
wonder what you would say if you 
could speak to me. If only you 
could speak to me! Sometimes I 
cannot bear the thought of any one 
taking your place in any respect. It 
is revolting. But she will not take 
your place, my queen. She will only 
bear me company as I grow old—you 
understand, do you not? I cannot 
love again and I cannot forget, and 
when I am dead they will bring me 
here and lay me beside you as we 
agreed so long ago. But I am very 
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lonely, Isabeau, very lonely! You 
would not begrudge me comfort and 
a woman’s care?’ His voice echoed 
and rang in the dark, empty place, 
but he did not heed it, for he was 
very greatly in earnest. It was like 
him to come here to consult, as it 
were, with the dead woman whom he 
had so loved. It was like his simple 
directness in all things. 

““Show me some sign,” he begged, 
still aloud. ‘Give me some signal if 
you think I am doing wrong, if you 
think it disloyal to you. Oh, Isa- 
beau, she will never take your place. 
I shall never love again as we two 
loved.”” And so he went on speaking, 
arguing all the matter, as if the wom- 
an heard in her marble tomb, till after 
a very long time his voice died away 
and he dropped his face once more on 
his outstretched arms, crushing the 
fresh pink roses that she had loved. 


VI 


But Mrs. Marlowe, when Lord 
Stratton had left her, sat for nearly 
an hour very quiet and still by the 
splashing fountain and looked out 
over the terraced esplanade below 
her, with the broad lagoon at its foot, 
to the wood and the blue hills be- 
yond; so quiet that after a time a 
frog climbed out of the pool and sat 
upon the stone curb blinking at her, 
and birds fluttered down from the 
tangle of shrubbery to hunt for 
worms in the damp earth under her 
feet. 

Below, at the edge of the lagoon, 
the earl lingered a few moments, giv- 
ing directions with emphatic nods of 
his strong white head. The woman 
shivered involuntarily as she watched 
him, this terrible old man with his 
uncanny strength and his fierce, 
piercing eyes that seemed to see the 
nethermost corners of her quaking 
soul. She was genuinely afraid of 
him and she had a strange feeling of 
certainty that he was destined to 
work her ill. She shivered again as 
she recalled to mind his throwing the 


man into the water and Lord Strat- 
ton’s laughing remark that his father 
was not exactly a safe man to oppose. 
She was quite sure that the earl 
would oppose his son’s marriage to 
her and the thought of his antag- 
onism filled her with an unreasoning 
terror. 

But presently the earl went away 
and all but one or two of the working- 
men also went away, and she fell to 
thinking of Lord Stratton’s offer and 
of the life that might lie before her if 
she should marry him. There would 
be peace and quiet and rest, an end to 
this life of fear and penury. Happi- 
ness might come, it seemed to her, for 
she knew that Lord Stratton would 
be very kind, and, indeed, she felt that 
any release from the life she had led 
would be happiness. 

They would live very quietly, she 
said to herself, sometimes here at 
beautiful Monsigny, sometimes at 
Strope Manor, though as little as possi- 
ble, she thought, in England. There 
would always be danger there, the 
danger of recognition, and she was 
very firmly determined that Lord 
Stratton should never know about her 
past. Yes, he would be kind to her, 
she was certain of that, kinder than 
most men, and very thoughtful, and 
he would not demand too much, for 
he was not a young man or demon- 
strative. And, sitting there in the cool 
shade, she made a solemn vow to her- 
self that she, on her side, would be 
everything to him that a woman 
could be, that, in return for the many 
things he was offering her, she would 
use every means in her power to make 
him happy and contented. 

“T can make him happy,” she cried, 
softly, to the birds and to the blink- 
ing frog and to the marble Nereids. 
“] know that I can make him happy, 
and I will! I will spend all my days, 
all my thought and strength in trying 
to make his life good to him. I shall 
be all he has, for of course Isabeau 
will—” Then, all at once, she halted 
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with a catching of the breath and 
something took hold of her heart and 
wrung it. 





“Tsabeau will—marry—Tony Beres- 

ford,’’ she whispered, slowly; “she will 
marry—Tony.” She sprang to her feet 
with a little low cry that sent the birds 
and the inquisitive frog back to their 
coverts in a panic. Her hands shook 
and clenched at her sides and her 
face quivered. 

“She sha’n’t marry him!’ cried the 
woman, fiercely; “she sha’n’t marry 
him! It would drive me mad to think 
of them—of them as married! He 
swore that I should have all his life. 
He is breaking his word. Oh, I dare 
not think of them as married! I dare 
not!” She dropped back into her 
seat with her face in her hands, 
sobbing. 

“Tony! Tony!’’ she cried, in a whis- 
per, ““you must not do it. I’ve borne 
a great deal from the world. I can’t 
bear any more. To see you forget— 
altogether, to see you making love to 
another woman, to see her listening, 
to know what you are saying to her 
when I cannot hear, to think of you— 
of you as married to her—oh, Tony, I 
can’t bear it!”’ 

“IT suppose I am a wicked woman,” 
she said, after a long time, dropping 
her hands listlessly into her lap and 
staring out again to the blue hills; 
“IT suppose I am a wicked woman. I 
have nearly wrecked a man’s life—a 
man whom I—I loved, and now I 
wish to wreck it altogether, just for 
—jealousy—’”’ her hands clenched again 
instinctively and she caught her lips 
between her teeth—‘‘a jealousy so 
fierce that it burns me when I think 
of it, sends little dagger things all 
through me! I’d—oh, I’d commit 
crimes rather than let you marry that 
girl, Tony! I’ddoanything, anything. 
It frightens me to feel so, to know that 
I’ve so little control over myself. Ah, 
Tony, Tony, this love, it’s a strange 
thing! And women are queer cattle, 
aren't they, boy? They'll do more 
for their love than you men. I am a 
wicked woman! I had not known how 
wicked. I’ve tried so hard not to be! 
It isn’t that I wish to be bad, but 
there’s something goes mad inside me 
when I think of your loving any one 
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else. Oh, why did I not marry you 
years ago, Tony? Maybe we should 
have been happy together. I think 
not, but maybe we should have been.” 
And she fell to staring out into the 
distance, with her hands clasping and 
unclasping and twisting about each 
other on her knees. 

But that evening after dinner, when 
Beresford and the old earl took their 
cigars down on the avenue and walked 
back and forth in the moonlight where 
the cool night breeze blew across their 
faces, Mrs. Marlowe and Lord Stratton 
lingered beside the little coffee-table 
on the north terrace. 

“TI told you, Lord Stratton,” said 
she, “that I would give you my an- 
swer to-morrow. I think I will give 
it you now, for I am quite decided. 
I went off alone to-day to think it 
over, to look at it from every point, 
and I made up my mind to marry 
you. You say that you are a lonely 
man and I think that you know I am 
a lonely woman. We are neither of 
us very young and we have not a 
great young love to offer each other, 
but I honestly think we could be 
happy together, very happy and very 
contented, for I know that you would 
be infinitely kind to me and I— 
oh, I should do everything, everything 
that a woman could do to make you 
a good wife. I will marry you when- 
ever you wish it, Lord Stratton.” 

The viscount moved toward her 
swiftly, with a little impulsive boyish 
cry of gladness; but she put out her 
hand, laughing softly, to check him. 

“Perhaps it would be better,” she 
said, “‘not to—to tell the others 
quite yet, to let them come to know 
me better. It will look so very sud- 
den, will it not? They will be so un- 
prepared.” 

“That shall be as you like,” said he; 
“but I think I ought soon to tell my 
father. He—he may be a bit difficult 
to win over. He does not like the 
thought of my marrying again. Shall 
we join them down there in the avenue? 
We have none of the moonlight here.” 

They went down where the two men 
were walking, and all four strolled 
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slowly back and forth on the smooth 
white drive. Lord Stratton had, by 
chance, placed himself beside the old 
earl, so that Mrs. Marlowe walked with 
Ashton Beresford. 

“Let them go on a bit ahead, Tony,’ 
she said, in a low voice; “I wish to talk 
to you—so! Ah, that is still better.” 
A groom had approached the two men, 
coming from the direction of the 
stables, and evidently wished them to 
return with him, for they turned half 
about, waving their hands toward 
Beresford and Mrs. Marlowe, and set 
off briskly with the servant. 

““Now, come down below, by the 
fountains,” “Tt is like day- 
light here.”’ 

There was a certain air of subdued 
excitement in her manner; but when 
they had descended to the lower ter- 
race and stood in the shadow by a 
stained old marble balustrade, waist 
high, where, leaning, one looked down 
on all the moon-bathed loveliness of 
the esplanade and the still lagoon, she 
seemed at a loss for words and a curi- 
ous shyness came upon her. 

“I—I saw you this morning in the 
gardens with—/er,”’ she said, at last. 

‘Ah!” said he, pleasantly. “Oh, 
yes, yes, | was there. And I saw you 
up by the house with Lord Stratton.”’ 

“Well, what of that?’ she de- 
manded, with a little sharpness in her 
tone. 

“What of it?” said he. “Why, 
nothing of it at all; nothing more than 
of my being with Mademoiselle de Mon- 
signy. Why did you feel called upon 
to mention that?”’ 

But the woman made a quick little 
gesture in the dark. 

“Ah, we must not quarrel, Tony,” 
said she. “We must not quarrel un- 
less—unless we have to; not over little 
things, anyhow. Listen, Tony! I 
took a very long walk to-day all alone, 
because I wished to think out some 
things, decide them—fight a bit, may- 
be, with myself. And I came to a cer- 
tain conclusion about—about you and 
me. I tried to have it otherwise—oh, 
I fought hard, but—I’m only a woman, 
after all. Women are weak in some 


she said. 
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ways. Perhaps I’m _ weaker than 
other women. I have not been very 
happy. Ah, well, it’s this—I won't 


give you up, Tony, I can’t give you up. 
You—you must not marry that girl, 
or, if you are honorable, make love to 
her, make her care for you. You made 
me a promise long ago. You gave me 
your life. Well, I refuse to give it 
back. Thatisall. I hold you to your 
word 

Beresford took a deep breath and 
in the dark she heard the strong muscles 
in his arms and shoulders crackle 
gently as he took fierce hold on him- 
self and held himself rigid. 

“Yet you intend, I believe, to marry 
Lord Stratton?” he said, in a very 
quiet tone. 

“TI promised this evening to marry 
him,” she said, carelessly. Then, all 
at once, when it was too late, she 
caught herself up sharply with a sud- 
den gasp, for she had meant not to tell 
him of her engagement till she had 
wrung some sort of a promise from 
him. Her mind was so intent on the 
main line of her thought that the 
words had slipped out before she real- 
ized what she was saying. 

“Ah,” said young Beresford, slowly, 
“that would be a rather strange thing, 
would it not, your holding me to such 
a promise, though for five years you 
have quite ignored it and only yester- 
day refused to marry me—the while 
you were betrothed to another man? 
You are a curious woman, Margaret.”’ 

“I don’t care! I don’t care!” she 
cried, tensely. ‘You may call me 
what you will and think of me as you 
will; I’m as contemptible as you choose 
to think me, but I cannot bear your 
making love to another woman! I 
would do anything, commit crimes, lie, 
anything, to keep you from it! Oh, 
Tony, Tony, have you forgotten so 
completely? Is there nothing in me 
of the woman you—you used to— 
love? Yes, yes, you did! you did, if 
it was only a little! I knew it, I could 
see it! Am I not the same woman, 
Tony? Have I grown so old, so ugly 
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that there is nothing sweet in me now? 
Tony, you can’t have forgotten!”’ 


She 


























stretched out her white arms to him 
along the balustrade and her voice 
shook in the beginning of little sobs. 
Beresford saw that her arms, where 
they had touched the rail of the balus- 
trade, were covered with bits of earth 
and little twigs and dust that soiled 
the white skin, and he took out his 
handkerchief and brushed them clean, 
with an exclamation of disgust. It 
made him think of something he 
had seen two or three years before in 
Africa. The hut of a Belgian trading 
agent had been looted and his wife and 
children killed. Beresford had been 
the first of the relief party to enter 
the door next day and had found the 
woman lying on her face on the 
floor. She had been dragged by the 
hair some little way and her arms and 
one shoulder and the side of her face 


were smeared with earth. It had 
seemed to him more horrible, this 
disfiguring of the white, smooth 


flesh, than the actual wounds, and he 
had never forgotten it. 

“I do not think you know what you 
are saying,” he declared. “You are 
about to marry another man. Surely 
that releases me altogether from my 
promise. You have had a very ex- 
hausting day, Margaret, and you are a 
bit nervous and hysterical. Shall we 
not leave all this till another time?— 
if, indeed, it must be spoken of. Of 
course, what you have been saying is 
quite out of the question.” 

“It is not out of the question,” she 
cried, ‘‘and we will not put it off till 
another time. I definitely hold you 
to your promise.” 

‘And I,” said Beresford, “‘ definitely 
refuse to be held under such conditions. 
It is altogether absurd. What in 
heaven’s name are you going to do 
with me after you are married?” 

“IT won't release you!” she cried 
again, asif she had not heard him. ‘I 
tell you I cannot bear it. I have your 
promise and I won’t release you!” 

“It is war then?” said he; “war, 
Margaret? I have the better hand, you 
know, if I choose to show it. No, no, 
do not let us be absurd! You have 
your coming marriage to think of. 
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Your 
engagement leaves me quite free to do 
what I will with my life.” 
But the woman came close to him 
in the dark, looking up into his face. 
“Don’t try me too far, Tony,” she 
said, in a little, strained, shaking voice; 


Do not try to interfere with me. 


‘ 


‘don’t try me too far! I warn you, 
you will be sorry. I—lI told you that 
I should do anything, say anything, 
lie, commit crimes, to keep you from 
marrying that girl, and I will if you 
refuse to listen to me. Ah, Tony, I 
am not responsible for myself when 
that jealousy takes me by the heart; I 
go almost mad. Take my warning, 
please, please, I beg of you. Don’t 
drive me desperate. Oh, I know how 
absurd it all seems to you. You're 
only a man and you do things by rea- 
son. Women don’t reason, Tony; 
they feel. I shall do something dread- 
ful if you don’t listen to me!” 

Beresford made a short exclamation 
of impatience. He saw that the wo- 
man was becoming hysterical and, 
like all men, he hated scenes. 

“Come,” said he, “we must be 
going back. It will look very odd, 
our disappearing so. We will talk this 
over to-morrow. Nothing can hap- 
pen before then, you know.”’ 

They went back silently up the steps 
and out on the avenue. There seemed 
to be no one on the terrace, but the 
two men were just coming up the drive 
from the stables. 

“It was a horse that had fallen in 
its stall and injured a leg,” said Lord 
Stratton to Beresford as they met. 
‘“‘The grooms were a bit anxious, as the 
horse is a valuable one. I dare say 
it will come out all right. I am sorry 
that we had to leave you.”’ 

The old earl had placed himself be- 
side Mrs. Marlowe, apparently in a 
somewhat tardy attempt to make 
himself agreeable. They walked on 
ahead of the others and after a turn 
or two mounted the steps of the ter- 
race to sit down, while Lord Stratton 
and Beresford continued their stroll 
back and forth in the moonlight. 

Then, in five or ten minutes, Mrs. 
Marlowe rose and went into the cha- 
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teau, and presently Beresford, seeing 
that Isabeau was not likely to appear, 
excused himself to write a letter that 
must be sent by the early morning post. 

Lord Stratton mounted the steps of 
the terrace and sat down opposite the 
old earl, who was pouring himself a 
fourth cup of black coffee. 

‘“*T am going to marry Mrs. Marlowe,” 
said he. “I know you will not be 
pleased, but I am a very lonely man 
and I want a woman’s care. I am 
going to marry Mrs. Marlowe.” 

“You are not,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, briefly; and he poured a little 
cognac into his coffee. 

“TI say I am,” declared the younger 
man. ‘She is a good woman and an 
attractive one. I think she will be a 
good wife. I think I shall be much 
happier married to her. She knows 
that I can never forget—Isabeau, and 
she will not expect a boy’s passion. 
She will not expect to be to me what 
Isabeau was, but I think we shall be 
happy. After all, your opposition is 


more because the idea is new to you 


than for any other reason. You al- 
ways oppose a thing until you have 
had time to grow accustomed to it.”’ 

“IT do not believe that she is a good 
woman,” said the earl, ignoring the 
reference to himself, “and I do not 
believe you would be happy together. 
What do you know about her, any- 
how?”’ 

“IT know that she is a widow,” said 
Lord Stratton, “‘and I know that she 
has had an unhappy life. Further 
than that, I know that she is accepted 
in the best houses at Nice and Men- 
tone, and even in Rome.”’ 

“Nice and Mentone!” cried the old 
gentleman in disgust. ‘Who knows 
anything about anybody in Nice and 
Mentone? And who is not received 
there? Your butler might set up for 
a baronet anywhere along the Riviera 
and no one would be the wiser. 
Who knows anything about this wo- 
man’s husband?”’ 

“He died in India four years ago, as 
I told you this noon,” said Lord Strat- 
ton. 

“He did not,” 


said the earl. Lord 


Stratton uttered a little exclamation 
of impatience; then he laughed, for he 
was used to his father’s ways. 

“When you told me this noon,’ 
continued the old gentleman, “that 
Mrs. Marlowe’s husband had died in 
India I thought it very strange, for I 
remembered distinctly how Lady 
Eversham had told me in Nice that 
the man died in America—Mrs. Mar- 
lowe had told her so. No, it could 
not have been a mistake. Lady 
Eversham is the most painstakingly 
accurate woman I ever knew—too 
much so, altogether. I say I thought 
it very strange and so this evening, a 
few minutes ago, I asked Mrs. Mar- 
lowe something about her husband, 
leading up to it in some gradual way, 
I have forgotten how + 

Lord Stratton could not resist a 
short laugh. He knew something of 
the earl’s “gradual” leading up to a 
subject. 

“I told her that I had heard that 
he died in America, and at first she 
said yes; then she became very con- 
fused and nervous and said no, it was 
in India, and that she was with him at 
the time. Now, I have been three 
times in India, as you know, and I 
asked her enough questions to make 
it quite clear that she had never been 
there. She lied about her husband’s 
death and lied very stupidly, too. 
She could easily have made up a 
better tale. I say, as I have said be- 
fore, she is not to be trusted. She 
has done something very bad and she 
is afraid she will be found out. You 
shall not marry her, anyhow, till we 
know much more about her earlier 
life. I dare say she never had any 
husband.” 

“That is quite absurd,” said Lord 
Stratton, warmly. “‘What you say is 
certainly odd, but I have no doubt 
she can explain it and I have no 
doubt that she will, at the proper 
time. Anyhow, I won’t have my 
guests cross-examined and frightened. 
You probably frightened her'till she did 
not know what she was saying. We 
shall find out all that is necessary, you 
may be sure. You are too suspicious.” 
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“Where is Isabeau to-night?’’ asked 
the earl, after a period of silence. 

“With Madame de Brissal,”’ said 
Lord Stratton. “She said she would 
be down later, but I suppose madame 
was restless and Isabeau could not 
come away. That is why Ashton 
Beresford went in so early, I suppose, 
because she was not here. I think 
they are greatly taken with each 
other.” 

“T am very glad,”’ said the old gen- 
tleman, heartily. ‘‘He is a man and 
men are rare in this generation. I 
think he will make a good husband. 
He is not the light-minded or fickle 
type. He is almost as solemn as you 
or I. What was the trouble he got into 
a few years ago? I have forgotten.” 

““A divorce case,’ said Lord Strat- 
ton. “Colonel Travers — ‘Sudan’ 
Travers, you knew him—got a divorce 
from his wife and named Beresford. 
No one believed that Beresford was 
in fault, except Travers, I suppose. 
Beresford took it hard. It bowled 
him out seriously, I fancy. Queer 
case, as I remember it. Beresford 
shut up very oddly about a number 
of things that were charged. They 
had witnesses who swore to seeing 
Beresford about at places with .the 
woman—hotels and the like. I don’t 
believe it was true, but he would not 
deny it, I remember. Shielding the 
woman, I dare say. Probably there 
was another man in the business. 
Anyhow, I would trust the boy abso- 
lutely. You would, too, I think. Should 
he wish Isabeau he shall have her, if 
she cares for him, and I think she does.”’ 

The old earl rose, laying down the 
end of his cigar, and nodded his white 
head to the moon. 

“TI was telling Beresford this morn- 
ing,” said he, “that something was 
going to happen here at Monsigny— 
something out of the common. I 
feel it more strongly than ever to- 
night. Something strange is going 
to happen. I wonder what it will be. 
Of one thing Iam sure. That woman 
with the scared eyes will have a part 
in it. I tell you she is not to be 
trusted.” 
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THE next two or three days passed, 
for every one at the chateau, under a 
pall of vague unrest. The air seemed 
charged with premonition, heavy with 
a sinister foreboding of ill, and all 
waited, ignorant of what was to come 
but certain that something impended. 
The earl’s discomfort seemed to have 
become contagious. 

Mrs. Marlowe and Lord Stratton 
were together during a great part of 
the day, but the woman was moody, 
full of strange whims, full of little 
bursts of affection and unexplained 
coldnesses, given to long fits of silence. 
Lord Stratton was frankly worried. 
He had again opened, with much deli- 
cacy, the old subject of her husband’s 
death and she had told him a story of 
some length, with no sign of nervous- 
ness, about the occurrence, dwelling on 
its unusually horrible circumstances 
and her consequent dread of even re- 
calling it to mind. But even to Lord 
Stratton’s simple and unsuspicious ears 
the tale rang false and unconvincing. 
He would not, for the world, have ad- 
mitted to himself that he did not be- 
lieve it, but it troubled him greatly. 
He took to spending much of his time 
in the ancient chapel, alone in the 
dim shadows with the wife of his 
youth, and he prayed earnestly, as only 
strong and simple natures may, for 
light and for guidance and for peace of 
soul. 

But the woman whom he meant to 
marry, left thus alone, would wander 
off across the fields and through the 
wood for hours together. She made, 
in those days, alone with the blue sky 
and the clean sweet winds and the 
teeming earth, as brave a fight against 
hopeless odds as ever any one made. 
She was not, as she had so often de- 
spairingly cried out, a bad woman by 
nature or by choice, but she was 
stabbed and burned by a devil of jeal- 
ousy against which her frail strength 
was altogether helpless, a devil whose 
unsuspected fury frightened and awed 
her. Under its influence every normal 
feeling, every generous and good im- 
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pulse, fell away, till she was ready to 
use any means to gain her ends. 

Young Beresford, too, seemed vis- 
ibly affected by the spirit that was 
everywhere about Monsigny. He had 
spent a nearly sleepless night after his 
last interview with Mrs. Marlowe on 
the lower terrace and he realized, 
though probably not to full measure, 
that a woman so fiercely and unreason- 
ingly moved by jealousy might be cap- 
able of going to any extremes. So he 
went about gloomily, like the others, 
fearful of he knew not what, and 
avoided Isabeau as much as he could. 
He spent the greater part of his time 
with the old earl, to that gentleman’s 
huge delight. In the morning they 
conscientiously lifted the red-and- 
white heifer, which accepted its double 
indignities with patient resignation, 
and during the day they rode or 
tramped over the estate, superintend- 
ing the necessary repairs and the gar- 
dening and forestry. 

But the girl went about her usual 
routine very silently, making no com- 
ment; only, she seemed to grow a little 
pale and very sober and her eyes, 
when they met Ashton Beresford’s, 
were shadowy and bewildered and full 
of a strange questioning pain that 
caught at his heart and tore it. 

Once—it was toward the week’send 
—she met him alone in the avenue; he 
was on his way to the stables to join 
the earl and he could not avoid stop- 
ping to speak to her. 

““You—you have not seen the roses 
of late, monsieur,” she said. ‘‘ You 
—liked them once. You have forgot- 
ten them, monsieur? You do not care 
for roses any longer?’’ And she looked 
up into his face with a little sad smile. 

“Oh, mademoiselle,”’ said he, “how 
could they help being beautiful as ever, 
the roses, with the care they have? 
And how might a man forget them, 
mademoiselle ?”’ 

The girl laughed, softly, eagerly. 
“Ah,” said she, “that sounds like the— 
like the old times, monsieur, before 
this—this strangeness came upon us 
all here. What is it, monsieur? 
What is it, this thing that hangs over 


Monsigny? I—I am cold always—” 
she drew her shoulders together with 
a little shiver—‘‘and my heart, it is 
heavy as stone. Father goes about so 
silent and gloomy, and Mrs. Marlowe, 
too. And you, monsieur, you are al- 
ways with grandpére, sad and sober. 
Ah, what is it that has come to us?”’ 

Beresford smiled down into her face, 
but his heart beat fiercely. 

“Black butterflies, mademoiselle,’’ 
said he; ‘‘clouds in the soul. But 
clouds pass always and there will be 
sunshine soon again —there shall be! 
Alas, I do not know what has come 
upon us all! The earl says that some- 
thing is going to happen. It may be 
so. But clouds pass, always, always. 
Oh, mademoiselle, do not look so sad; 
I cannot bear it! I—’ He caught 
himself up very quickly, for his voice 
was shaking and his arms were going 
out toward her. 

“Come and ride with us,” he said. 
“The earl and I are going for a long 
ride. We will wait while you change 
your things.” 

The girl laughed eagerly, with some 
of her old-time joyousness. 

“Have them saddle my horse,” she 
cried. “Isha’n’t be more than a mo- 
ment. I shall just change into the 
skirt of my habit.” And she ran to- 
ward the chateau. 

The next morning Beresford met 
her again, by chance, very early. He 
had finished his breakfast and gone 
out on the the south terrace, when 
he saw her leaving the chateau. She 
wore the big white hat which had 
shaded her that other morning in the 
rose garden and she carried a small 
basket on one arm. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,”” she said, 
cheerfully, when she saw Beresford. 
“Youare up early—but so very early! 
I am going on an errand of mercy. 
Figure to yourself, an old nou-nou of 
mine who lives toward St. Cyr is ill, 
and I am carrying her certain things 
here in the basket. Do you not wish 
that you were a mou-nou, ‘monsieur, 
and old and ill, and that you lived 
toward St. Cyr?” 

“TI do,” said Beresford, fervently. 
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“T wish I were anything you like, if 
only you would carry me certain 
things in a basket and come to see me.” 

“Who knows?” said she. “When 
you are old—perhaps;’’ and she nodded 
her beautiful head very encouragingly. 

“But is it far?” he asked. 

“Oh, as for that,’’ said she, ‘‘it is 
but a little way—hardly a mile, when 
one is outside the gate. I can go by the 
little gate to the north, beyond the 
gardens, because it is so near.”” She 
nodded her head to him, laughing, and 
moved toward the gardens around the 
west wing of the chateau. 

Beresford strolled on to the stables 
and there found the earl arguing with 
a certain green hunter which he was 
attempting to put over a low bar at a 
leading rein. 

The two amused themselves with 
the horse for a time and when they 
tired of that repaired to the dairy and 
lifted the long-suffering heifer. After 
about an hour they turned back toward 
the chateau. 

“Where is Isabeau this morning?” 
inquired the earl. 

“She has gone to visit an old nurse, 
toward St. Cyr,’’ said Beresford. ‘She 
is taking her a small basket of things, 
I believe. I think that if you will 
direct me I shall go and meet mademoi- 
selle.”” 

“Ah, now, that is a good idea!” 
said the earl. You know the little 
gate, I think. Just turn to the 
right as you go out. The house is 
about a mile away, straight down the 
road.” 

Beresford went quickly across the 
gardens and out of the little gate in 
the high wall. The road was narrow 
and overgrown with grass, a mere 
country lane. He walked along it for 
half a mile, under the shade of over- 
hanging trees and through lengths of 
open where the dust lay white like 
flour. The great walls of the Mon- 
signy estate ran beside him for a space, 
but presently turned off at a sharp 
angle and there was open rolling coun- 
try on either side, dotted with trees 
and with little white-plastered, red- 
roofed cottages. 
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Far off to his left were huddled 
roofs and steeples, flanked by a great 
wood, and this, he thought, must be 
Versailles, though he could not see the 


palace. The road curved before him 
and trees stood close beside it, so that 
he could see only a little way; but he 
quickened his pace, knowing that 
Isabeau must be just around the 
bend. 

It gave him a curious little throb 
of joy at the heart when, a moment 
later, he caught sight of her. The 
girl was walking slowly along the turf 
by the roadside. She had taken off 
the big white hat, for there was a long 
stretch of shade, and was swinging 
it at her side by its strings. She was 
singing to herself, in a little, high, sweet 
voice, some old song such as nou-nous 
sing to hush a child. 

She saw him when he was still at 
some distance and halted, watching 
him with a smile as he approached. 
But Beresford went toward her quickly, 
and took her hands in his. 

She looked up into his face, laugh- 
ing softly, but the laugh died when she 
met his eyes and her head dropped 
again. 

“It is nice that you came, very 
nice!” she said, softly. “Shall we 
walk back together to the chateau, 
monsieur? I have left the basket 
with the old nou-nou—pauvre Jeanne, 
she grows very feeble. She thought 
I was my mother, the other Isabeau. 
I cried—just the littlest bit. Shall 
we go back to the chateau?” 

Beresford looked at a little soft 
green mound by the roadside. There 
was a great tree above, which threw 
over it the coolest and deepest of 
shades, and there were little white 
flowers for the pulling. 

“The shade looks so very cool and 
sweet, mademoiselle,”’ said he. The 
girl looked and sighed. 

“‘So very cool and sweet,’’ she agreed, 
and sighed again. 

“Just a little Olympus waiting for 
its goddess,” said he. 

“Monsieur becomes poetical, no?” 
she murmured. ‘“‘But me, I am very, 
very tired with so long a walk. The 
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sun was cruel.’’ And she 
most pitifully where she stood. 

““Mademoiselle,”’ said young Beres- 
ford, in a tone of great decision, ‘I 
cannot allow you to walk all the way 
home in this terrible sun without first 
resting.’ It seemed quite to have 
slipped his memory that the greater 
part of the way was in shade and that 
the sun was not yet high. “It would 
be dangerous,’ he concluded, firmly; 
“I should never forgive myself if you 
were made ill.” 

Isabeau looked again at the little 
grassy mound in the shade and back 
at young Beresford with a wistful 
smile. 

“I suppose it is very improper,” 
she ventured. ‘Madame de Brissal— 
ah, pauvre Madame de Brissal, she 
would faint away with horror!—but I 
am tired.”” And she moved doubt- 
fully toward the little mound and 
sank down on it, in the midst of a 
billow of filmy skirts, laying her beau- 


drooped 


tiful head against the tree’s dark 
trunk. 
Beresford sat at her feet. “Just a 


little Olympus waiting for its goddess,” 
said he again. 

The girl looked down at him under 
half-closed lids. ‘‘ And its—god, mon- 
sieur?”’ she asked. 

“Ah, no,” he cried, ‘‘no, mademoi- 
selle; just a humble, humble mor- 
tal, just a man who must sit at the 
mound’s foot; just a man to worship 
the goddess, for where’s the good of 
goddesses if they are not to be wor- 
shiped?”’ 

She glanced down at him again, 
laughing softly, but the look that had 
been in his eyes when he came along 
the road to meet her was there still, 
and she turned away. 

Beresford was looking up into her 
face with steady, widening eyes and 
his breath quickened as he looked. 
The wonderful young beauty of her, 
the pale gleam of her hair—the soul 
of gold—the flushed curve of her 
cheek and chin, the droop of her lips 
the lift of her breathing, the scent 
of her lacy gown that almost touched 
his shoulder, set his heart to racing, 


made the veins throb at his temples. 
And, as it had been that other day 
in the chapel when he watched her 
kneeling by her mother’s tomb, a 
great passion of tenderness and love 
took hold on him and thrilled him 
from head to foot. 

She had been smiling out across the 
sunlit fields, but presently she turned 
her head and met his eyes. The smile 
died away and her eyes widened like 
his and, too, the fresh color in her 
cheeks died. She made a little invol- 
untary forward movement where she 
sat and her hands trembled beside her. 
So they waited, silent and grave, a long 
time, for there is no mirth in a great 
love. 

But presently the girl found her 
voice, a little broken whisper. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur,’’ she said, in the broken whisper, 
“ah, monsieur, is—it true? is—it 
true?” 

“Oh,” cried the man; “I love you 
so that I cannot think or speak! I 
love you more than any one in all the 
world ever loved anything! If only I 
could tell you how I love you! You 
are the most beautiful thing that a man 
could dream! Ah, my heart, I can- 
not live without you.’”” He bent over 
her, kneeling, and held her head be- 
tween his two palms. 

But the girl raised one slim hand 
and laid it on his cheek. Under it the 
cheek flamed suddenly crimson, then 
paled again. He caught the hand in 
both his own and held it against his 
lips. The girl’s eyelids fluttered and 
closed. Then, after a time, she put up 
her other hand and with the two drew 
down his head, looking very steadily 
and gravely into his eyes, till his face 
was against her own, and he kissed her 
mouth. 

“Oh, lord of my heart,” said she, 
“there is no one in all my world but 
you! Didn’t you know? ah, didn’t 
you know?” Then, after a long while, 


“Dearest,” she said, “was there a rea- 
son why you—why you avoided me for 
so long, why you would never be alone 
with me, but went about so soberly and 
triste? for I knew, long ago, that you 
—cared just a little. 


That first even- 
























ing by the lagoon I knew, and the 
morning in the rose garden I knew. I 
think I knew even last Winter in Men- 
tone. Was there a reason, mon ceur?” 

Beresford took her two hands, so 
slender and white and pink-tipped, into 
his and held them against his cheek. 
And he smiled at her with a certain 
resolute tightening of the lips, a certain 
squaring of the strong jaw. 

“Yes,’’ said he, ‘there was a reason. 
I thought there was a reason. Do not 
ask me it. But I see now that there 
could be no reason strong enough to 
keep us apart. I see now that | was 
foolish, frightened by a phantom. 
There can be nothing cruel enough to 
part us. Loveliest, we can defy the 
world, now!” 

He lifted her to her feet and they 
turned their faces toward Chateau 
Monsigny. 

“Lord of my heart, we can defy the 
world, now!”’ said she. 


Vill 


Lorp STRATTON was on the south ter- 
race with a book when the two young 
people reached the chateau and his 
expression changed from placid good 
humor to a deep gravity, while young 
Beresford made an abrupt and very 
incoherent prayer for the hand of Isa- 
beau de Monsigny. The viscount took 
his daughter in his arms, looking into 
her flushed face as if all at once he real- 
ized how very dear to him she was. 

“He is better at other things than 
at making speeches, this young man,” 
said Lord Stratton. ‘“ But that is quite 
as well. I have been hoping for some 
time that you two would decide that 
you wished to marry.” 

At the sound of a step on the flag- 
stoned terrace he looked over Isabeau’s 
head, still holding her with one arm. 
Mrs. Marlowe was coming up from the 
avenue. He called to her and she 
moved a little way toward them. 

“I wish you to be the first to hear 
some very good news,” said he. “My 


daughter Isabeau is to marry the Hon- 
orable Ashton Beresford. 


Won’t you 
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offer them your congratulations, and 
me as well? for I think I am as 
pleased about it as they are.” 

But Mrs. Marlowe stood silent, look- 
ing from one to the other of the little 
group, wide-eyed and pale, and her 
fingers twisted and shook at her breast. 
Then, all at once, she turned, with a 
low cry, and ran in at the open door of 
the chateau. 

Beresford looked after her, frowning 
and tight-lipped, but Isabeau and 
Lord Stratton gave voice to their 
amazement. 

“What—what in the world is the 
matter?” cried the girl. “Why 
should she act so? Father, what is 
the matter with her?’’ 

“God knows,” said the viscount, in 
a wondering tone. “She has acted 
very strangely several times of late. 
What can she—? Oh, she is very 
nervous and not at all well, and she 
has had an unhappy life. I suppose 
the sight of other people’s happiness 
is too much for her. We must make 
allowances. She will feel differently 
after a little. That was most curious; 
I do not understand.” 

Mrs. Marlowe did not appear at 
luncheon, much to the relief of the 
others, save perhaps Lord Stratton, 
who was anxious about her; but they 
told the earl what had happened on 
the road to St. Cyr and that Isabeau 
was to be married to Ashton Beres- 
ford. The old gentleman was so de- 
lighted that he could hardly contain 
himself and became quite humorous 
in his elephantine fashion. He 
brought a flush to the unaccustomed 
cheek of Madame de Brissal by in- 
sisting on kissing her in honor of the 
occasion. And he drank to the health 
and happiness of the two young people 
till any other man but this iron 
veteran would have been under the 
table. 

After luncheon Beresford went up 
to his rooms in search of a mislaid 
pipe. He came on Mrs. Marlowe in 


the upper corridor and would have 
turned into his room with only a nod, 
but she followed him and closed the 
door behind her. 
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“Ts it true?” she demanded, quickly, 
with her back against the door. Her 
face was very white and her eyes 
burned. They seemed much larger 
than common. 

“That I am to marry Mademoiselle 
de Monsigny?’’ he asked. “Oh, yes, 
that is true.” 

“After what I said to you last 
evening?’’ she persisted; “after my 
refusing to release you?”’ 

Beresford turned on her impa- 
tiently. “I deny your right to hold 
me to anything,” said he. ‘Must we 
go all over this argument again? I 
begin to tire of it. You are to 
marry another man. That fact in it- 
self releases me.’’ He felt a curious 
sense of impotence in speaking to her. 
It was as if he shouted to a deaf wo- 
man or argued with some one who 
did not understand his language. Men 
must arrive at conclusions or deter- 
mine a course of conduct by reason 
and, being a man, he felt strangely 
helpless before this woman to whom, 
in her overwrought state, reason made 
no appeal whatever. He realized, as 
he had not realized before, her oddly 
dual nature, with its wholesome wo- 
manly side normal and tender, if 
weak, which could be so altered under 
the obsession of jealousy that she was 
left a demon, unreasoning and reckless. 

His utter helplessness angered him. 
“Oh, this is perfect nonsense!” he 
cried, sharply. “You are trying to 
make us both play an absurd melo- 
drama. I, for one, refuse the part. 
I have as good a right to marry as 
have you—or any one else.” 

But the woman came up closer to 
him, looking into his face with those 
burning, unnatural eyes. 

“Oh, be careful, Tony!’’ she said, 
softly. “For heaven's sake, be care- 
ful! I—I warned you last night that 
I was not responsible for myself when 
that—thing was stabbing me through. 
I warned you not to try me too far; 
but you’ve done it, you've done it as 
quickly as ever you could. Now, 
have acare! I love you! Good God, 
how I love you, sometimes, and no 
other woman shall have you. If I 


didn’t know that you would drive me 
mad in a week with your coldness, if 
I thought there was any least spark 
of love for me left in you, I should 
throw over Lord Stratton and make 
you marry me. I shall never have 
you for my own, Tony, but neither 
shall that girl, for I’m going to stop 
it, here and now. I’m going to tell 
them about you and—and Mrs. 
Travers.” 

Beresford gave a short laugh of 
utter amazement. “You are going 
to give yourself away?” he demanded, 
still laughing. ‘‘Nonsense! Do you 
suppose for an instant that Lord 
Stratton would marry you if he 
knew you were Mrs. Travers? And, 
besides, you would not hurt me at all. 
They know that I figured in that 
affair; both Lord Stratton and the 
earl know it. You’re mad, Mar- 
garet!”’ 

“T am not Mrs. Travers!” she cried, 
in a fierce tone; “‘I am Mrs. Marlowe 
and they shall never know that I was 
divorced, for you have promised that 
you would not tell. You'll not break 
your promise, Tony; you'll not betray 
me, whatever I may say. You never 
broke a promise in your life and you’d 
no more think of betraying a woman 
than you would think of murdering 
her. Oh, I have you, Tony! I have 
you fast and strong! I shall tell 
them that you are not a fit man to 
marry Isabeau de Monsigny. I shall 
tell them that you are bound to a 
divorced woman and not free to 
marry—and you dare not deny it, for 
you can’t betray me. Oh, I have 
you, my friend! I can never marry 
you, but I can wreck you. Tony, 
Tony, Tony! could you not love me 
a little? Have you no little bit of 
tenderness left for me? See! I'll 
throw over this match with Lord 
Stratton. We can go away together 
and be married. Tony, couldn’t you 
learn to love me again—just a little, 
just a little, boy?” 

She had fallen over forward against 
him, catching him with her hands 
about the shoulders, and her face was 
hidden on his breast. Her voice 
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broke into racking, painful sobs and 
he felt all her frail body shake with 
them. 

He put her from him almost roughly, 
staring into her eyes, and his own 
were wide with amazement and horror 
and unbelief. 

“You'll not do such a thing, Mar- 
garet!” he cried; “you'll not dare 
do such a thing! Great God, it’s 
unbelievable, it’s monstrous! No! no! 
no sane woman could grovel so low! 
I'll not believe it.” 

“IT am not sane, Tony,” she said, 
dully, and her eyes fronted him, 
unafraid. “I am quite mad some- 
times, when—when I think of certain 
things. Yes, I shall do it and I am 
going to do it now—I am quite des- 
perate, nothing you could say would 
stop me. I know just how shameful 
and low and contemptible I am, but 
I could no more stop than any cornered 
animal could lie still to be done to 
death without fighting.” 

Beresford sprang forward, catching 
her by the arm. “Stop!” he cried, 
hoarsely; “stop! You must not go, 
you must not be so mad. [ tell you, 
you would die of the shame afterward. 
You must not do it. By heaven, if 
you do 2s 

“What, Tony?” she asked, facing 
him again. 

“TI shall tell them, on my part,’’ he 
said, slowly, “just who and what you 
are and why you are masquerading 
here under a stolen name. Two can 
play at your game, my lady. If 
you've a mind to crawl so low, I, too, 
shall do a bit of crawling. Tell a 
word of what you have been threat- 
ening, and I will expose you.” 

“No, you won't!” she cried, swiftly, 
and she came up to him once more, 
till her face was close to his.and her eyes 
burned into hiseyes. ‘No, you won’t, 
Tony! Ruinawoman? No, not you! 
Some men might, but you won't. 
Try it, my friend. Try to say the 
words and your tongue won’t move. 
Ah, I know you, Tony, better than 
you know yourself. You'd let fifty 
women wreck your life, vilify you, 
lie about you, ruin you, but you'd 


never turn on one of them! 
Tony, try it!” 

Then, in a moment and before he 
could stop her, she had slipped out of 
the room, closing the door after her. 
Beresford dropped back into a chair, 
covering his face with shaking hands. 


Try it, 


IX 


How long he sat there he did not 
know, but it was probably not more 
than a few minutes, which might 
have been hours. He was aroused 
by a knocking at the door. A lackey 
entered at his word and said that 
Lord Stratton wished to see him on 
the south terrace. 

“She'll not do it,”’ cried Beresford; 
“she'll not dare. It was a wretched 
trick, to get a promise out of me. 
Nonsense! Of course she won’t do 
it.” 

He ran down the stairs, laughing at 
himself for having given the thing a 
moment’s credence, but his heart beat 
fast for all that. 

On the south terrace he found Mrs. 
Marlowe and Isabeau de Monsigny and 
Lord Stratton. The viscount was 
walking nervously back and forth, 
smiting his hands together. He 
frowned and his eyes were anxious 
and appealing as he turned to meet 
young Beresford. 

“Ashton,” said he, “I sent for you 
because Mrs. Marlowe has said that 
she knows something very—serious 
about you, something that must pre- 
vent your marriage with Isabeau.” 
He paused a moment, looking toward 
the woman, and his eyes seemed to 
grow more anxious, more pained and 
appealing. “I wished you to be 
present when she tells this, because I 
am certain that you can explain. I 
wish to say that I have perfect con- 
fidence in you, perfect. It may be— 
it may be that Mrs. Marlowe has been 
misinformed. I am certain that you 
can explain.” 

Beresford looked once at Margaret 
Marlowe and from her to Isabeau. 
The girl’s face was very pale, but she 
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smiled a little, scornfully, and her 
purple eyes were tender and full of 
trust. There was no doubt or fear in 
them. Then he drew a quick breath. 

“IT am ready to hear what Mrs. 
Marlowe has to tell,” said he. 

The woman turned toward Lord 
Stratton and began speaking at once. 
Beresford noted that her face was 
cold and still; she was holding herself 
well in control, but the hands hanging 
at her sides shook violently and her 
chin trembled sometimes so that she 
had” to pause between words to 
steady it. 

“I think you know, Lord Stratton,” 
she said, in a low voice, ‘‘that no one 
could regret more than I this being 
forced to—to make a scene at your 
house, to denounce one of your 
guests; but I have no choice. It is 
precisely because I am one of your 
guests, because I owe you a debt of 
hospitality, that I must not stand 
idly by while a great wrong is being 
done you. If I should see a burglar 
attempting to steal the Monsigny 
plate it would be my duty immedi- 
ately to tell you; it is still more my 
duty to tell you when I see any one 
attempting to steal what is far more 
dear to you. This man is here on 
false pretenses. He has no right to 
marry your daughter or any other 
woman—save one. He is not free!”’ 

Lord Stratton would have inter- 
rupted her, but she raised her hand 
and went on, speaking rapidly, with 
her eyes, wide and dark and defiant, 
fixed on young Beresford’s face. 

“He is bound to another woman,” 
she said, “‘a woman who was divorced 
by her husband on this man’s ac- 
count. Yes, you know of the affair, 
you spoke of it once. The woman is 
a Mrs. Travers. You thought, and 
other people thought, that this man 
was innocent, that he was wrongfully 
dragged into the case; but that is not 
so. He was not innocent. When 
the affair was over he promised to 
marry the woman, Mrs. Travers; he 
told her that the rest of his life was 
hers, that he would never marry any 
one else. Then he went away. That 


is the sort of man you were giving 
your daughter to, Lord Stratton; 
that is the sort of man you were wel- 
coming in your house—a man who 
compromised another man’s wife and 
then, when the woman was cast 
adrift, ran away lest he should have 
to marry her!” 

“How do you know all this?’ de- 
manded a harsh voice behind her. 
“How do you happen to have such a 
quantity of special knowledge about 
the Travers divorce affair?” 

The woman swung about, white and 
gasping. It was the old Earl of Strope 
who spoke. His bushy white eye- 
brows were drawn down and to- 
gether and the keen old eyes flashed 
at her. For a moment she was off 
her guard, shaking in a panic, for she 
feared the old earl more than any 
man living; but she was herself again 
directly. 

“I know poor Mrs. Travers—since 
you ask, sir,” said Mrs. Marlowe, 
with a certain cold dignity. ‘“‘She 
has a little villa near Tours where she 
has hidden a broken heart and a 
broken life from the world. I visit 
her there sometimes, for we were 
friends many years ago, dear friends. 
She has been a sinful woman, if you 
like, but she has been well punished 
for it and I, for one, will not turn 
from her.’’ She looked again toward 
young Beresford and her voice rose a 
little. It was wonderful acting. 

“But,” she cried, “if that poor 
woman was sinful, what of this man? 
betrayer and coward! Oh, it is quite 
time that some one showed him for 
what he is!” She turned to Lord 
Stratton, lowering her voice. 

“When I came here,”’ she went on, 
“I did not know that this person was 
to be your guest. You told me of it 
soon after my arrival and, if you 
chance to remember, I had some diffi- 
culty in hiding my feelings. I made 
an excuse for losing countenance. 
Afterward I did not wish to make a 
scene; I thought it better not to do so, 
for it would have been very unpleasant 
to all of you. I did not know his 
object in coming here. To-day, when 
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you told me that he was to marry 
Isabeau, I could remain silent no 
longer. I owed it to you to tell what 
I knew. That is all, I think, Lord 
Stratton. This man is not fit or 
free to marry your daughter!”’ 

Lord Stratton drew his hand across 
his brow and his usually strong and 
iron face was a mask of amazed, incred- 
ulous horror. 

“Ashton, Ashton,” he said, ap- 
pealingly, and his voice shook; 
“this cannot be true; it cannot! I 
will not believe it! She must be 
wrong. Tell us that it is not true. 
Explain it, Ashton! Tell us that it 
is not true!” His hand upon young 
Beresford’s arm shook like the voice. 

“I tell you,” cried Beresford, 
fiercely, “it is—is all—all—” His 
eyes met the woman’s eyes and she 
moved closer to him, white-faced and 
somber. 

“Can you deny it, Mr. Beresford?” 
she said, very low; ‘“‘can you deny 
it? Think a moment. Either it is 
true or I am the most contemptible 
thing in all the world. Either I have 
been speaking the truth or I am what 
you would call, if I were a man, & 
blackguard, and worse. Are you not 
bound to that woman? Did you not 
promise to marry her and has she not 
refused to release you from your 
promise? Are you free, Mr. Beres- 
ford?” 

A great wave of crimson spread 
up over Beresford’s face and ebbed 
again, leaving him very pale. His 
mind moved with a certain unnatural 
swiftness and he saw clearly what was 
facing him, the utter and lasting ruin 
of all that made his life dear. Every- 
thing in him ached and struggled to 
burst out in denunciation of the mon- 
strous charges the woman made, but 
he was curiously helpless. His tongue 
stammered and would not form the 
words. He remembered dully what 
the woman had said to him up in his 
room. “Try it, my friend. Try to 
say the words and your tongue won’t 
move. Ah, I know you, Tony, better 
than you know yourself. You’d let 
fifty women wreck your life, vilify 


you, lie about you, ruin you, but 
you’d never turn on one of them! 
Try it, Tony, try it!” 

Yes, she had known him better 
than he knew himself. He could not 
turn on her. He was, in some strange 
way, physically incapable of it. 

“Can you deny it, Mr. Beresford?” 
she asked again, her eyes on his face. 

Beresford bowed his head and made 
a queer little helpless gesture with 
both hands. 

“T cannot deny it,’’ said he. 

But Isabeau de Monsigny ran for- 
ward, brushing past the other woman, 
and caught him by the shoulders, look- 
ing into his eyes. 

“It is not true!” she cried, wildly. 
“It is a frightful, horrible lie! I 
won't believe it. No one can make 
me believe it. Oh, say it is a lief 
Why do you stand there silent? Do 
you wish to break my heart? Tell 
them it isn’t true!” 

“I cannot deny it,” said Beresford 
again. 

Lord Stratton raised a haggard, sad 
facetohim. ‘“‘ You cannot deny this?” 
he asked, wistfully. 

“No,” said young Beresford; “no, 
I cannot deny it.” 

“Then,” said 
“then 

“I know what you would say,” 
broke in the younger man, ‘“ I—shall 
be leaving within the hour for Paris.” 
He took the girl’s hands from his 
shoulders, not looking at her, and put 
her very gently away from him and 
then he bowed and went quickly in- 
doors. 

He packed the two large Gladstone 
bags he had brought with him to 
Monsigny and rang for a servant to 
take them down, and he asked the 
servant to have a trap of some sort 
sent around from the stables to drive 
him to Versailles. Then he sat down 
in a chair by an open window with his 
head in his hands, silent and still, for 
a very long time. 

The rolling of wheels on the gravel 
drive beneath his window aroused 
him. He looked out and saw that it 
was the trap come to take him to the 


Lord Stratton, 


” 
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station and he gathered up his hat 
and gloves and went down. 

At the head of the stairs he had to 
step aside to allow some one to come 
up the last of the winding turns. In 
an instant he saw that it was Mrs. 
Marlowe and he drew further back 
into the shadows, hoping that she 
would not see him. She was sobbing 
as she came, with her head bent low. 
A violent trembling that shook her 
from head to foot—the reaction from 
the long nervous strain in which she 
had held herself so calmly—made her 
approach slow and difficult, so that 
she held to the wall with one hand 
and paused a little after each uncertain 
step. Nevertheless, she saw him wait- 
ing there in the shadows and halted 
at the top of the stairs, leaning against 
the wall. 

“Oh, Tony, Tony!” she moaned, 
stretching out an arm to him as she 
clung to the wall. ‘‘Oh, Tony, I have 
ruined the one thing in all the world 
that I loved. God help me! I won- 
der if you will ever understand, Tony! 
I wonder if you will ever understand!” 

But Beresford passed by her quickly 
and on down the stairs, not looking 
into her face again, and as he rounded 
the next turn he heard her sobbing 
break out afresh. 

Down by the steps of the terrace, 
where the trap was waiting, he found 
the earl and Isabeau. Lord Stratton 
had disappeared. The old gentleman 
seized the hand Beresford would have 
withheld and pumped at it vigorously. 

“I want you to understand,” he 
growled, “‘that I don’t believe a word 
of all that damned nonsense—not a 
word. I don’t understand what is 
going on and maybe I never shall, 
though it won’t be for want of trying; 
but I know that woman is playing you 
a nasty trick, somehow, and you're 
such a cursedly quixotic beggar that 
you won't clear the matter up. Just 
you mind my words! We'll have this 
thing explained, or break our necks 
trying. I know she’s playing some 
sort of game.” 

Beresford shook his head and tried 
to smile. “I'm afraid it can’t be ex- 


plained,” said he, ‘‘though God knows 
I’m grateful to you for feeling like 
this about it. No, it won’t be cleared 
up. I’m—I’m done for, sir.” 

But the girl came close to him, look- 
ing into his face, and her eyes were 
very troubled and shadowy and full 
of distress, and her lips quivered. 

““Oh, dearest!’’ said she, “for the 
last time, will you not answer me? 
You have not said that those things 
the—the woman told were true. Were 
they true, my heart? were they 
true?” 

“IT cannot deny them,” he said 
again. 

“They were not true!” she cried. 
“Don't you suppose I would know 
if tuey were true? Don’t you suppose 
I could tell? Ah, if you would only 
speak!”’ Her voice broke a little and 
the beautiful head drooped, but she 
reared it again proudly. 

“You are shielding some one,”’ she 
continued, in a tone of certainty; “I 
know that you are shielding some- 
body and taking on yourself blame 
that you do not deserve. If we could 
only clear this dreadful thing up! 
if we could only clear it up! But, 
dearest, though you are going away 
and though I may not see you for a 
long time, never forget, oh, never for- 
get that I believe in you, trust you 
always and—and love you, mon ceur, 
love you! I think we shall know the 
truth some time—lI feel it. But if not 
—why, if not, still I shall trust you. 
Good-bye! Ah, no; au revoir, that is 
better. Listen! If these clouds do 
not go, if you cannot come back to 
Monsigny, if we cannot find out the 
truth and lay it before my father, 
send for me, mon ceur, and I will 
come to you. I will not lose you so 
easily! I will come to you anywhere. 
Au revoir, mon rot!”’ 

She put out her two hands to him, 
but young Beresford drew back, hold- 
ing himself closely in check. 

“No,” said he, “I will not touch 
you now, not while I am under this—this 
shadow. If ever it is cleared away I 
shall come back. Oh, God keep you, 
my queen!’’ Heclimbed into the trap 
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beside the groom who was to drive 
him and they rolled swiftly away 
down the avenue. 

But up at a window of the chateau, 
behind filmy white curtains that hid 
her from sight, a woman stood watch- 
ing for the last glimpse of him before 
the trap was hidden among the gloomy 
firs. And when he was quite gone she 
dropped her face on her hands, sobbing 
still from sheer exhaustion, but dry- 
eyed, for she was past tears. 

“If I could unsay it, Tony!” she 
cried, voicelessly; “if only I could un- 
say it! Oh, how can a woman so 
hurt the man she loves?”’ Then, after 
a time, she raised her head again, 
looking idly out of the window, and 
as she did so she gave a sudden vio- 
lent shiver, for her eyes had fallen on 
the old Earl of Strope who stood just 
below, at the edge of the terrace, with 
his granddaughter. His grim face and 
his leonine strength had never seemed 
to her so terrible, so sinister. She 
was beginning to have an almost 
superstitious fear of the man. 

The earl, meanwhile, was gazing 
after the vanished trap and bending 
his white brows in puzzled thought. 
“If one only knew where to begin in 
unraveling the thing!” he growled. 
“If one only had something upon 
which to start! Beresford won’t say 
a word, that is certain, and the woman 
—I suppose nothing could be fright- 
ened outofher. Ah, the other woman, 
the Mrs. Travers! If one could find 
her, now!” But the girl looked up 
suddenly, with so strange a change 
in her expression, so swift a movement, 
that he broke off in the middle of the 
word. 

“I don’t believe there is any other 
woman,” said the girl, in a quick, 
trembling voice. “I believe she is 
Mrs. Travers herself. No other wo- 
man would have told her such things. 
She is Mrs. Travers, I tell you! Who 
knows anything about her past life? 
Where does she come from? Who was 
her husband? No one can tell you. 
Oh, I’m sure she is Mrs. Travers, 
grand pere!”’ 

“By heaven,” cried the old earl, and 
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his own voice trembled with ex- 
citement, “‘by heaven, I believe you 
are right! Why did none of us think 
of that before? I have a notion that 
I was near the idea myself when I 
asked her how she knew all this stuff, 
but her confoundedly glib answer 
about Mrs. Travers and her villa near 
Tours quite upset my mind. By 
Jove, if you should be right!” He 
paced up and down the terrace, jerking 
his white head and working his bushy 
eyebrows excitedly. 

“But how to find out?” he said; 
“‘how to prove that it is so? The di- 
vorce was granted five years ago. 
Wait, wait!” He stopped dead in 
his walk and held up one hand. 

“Those London weeklies!” he cried; 
“the file of them in the library! They 
run back over ten years! The affair 
was much talked of at the time, lI 
remember. Travers was well known. 
They'll have it—the papers! Oh, why 
did not I think of it before? I must 
be growing old.”’ 

He was making hurriedly for the 
door, when he almost ran into Lord 
Stratton coming out. 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman, “I 
was wishing to see you. Do you re- 
member the month in which that 
Travers divorce affair took place? I 
have reason for asking. Also, do you 
remember anything peculiar about 
the case? In particular, was there 
any other man concerned beside Ash- 
ton Beresford?” 

“I am not certain,” said the viscount, 
“but I believe the thing occurred dur- 
ing the early Winter—December or 
January, I should say; possibly No- 
vember. I have no especial reason 
for remembering, save that I knew 
Colonel Travers. You did also, I 
think. I do not recollect that any 
other man was concerned in the thing, 
except that painter chap—what is his 
name—Dimmesdale? He was, and I 
believe is, a great friend of Beres- 
ford’s and was to have given certain 
evidence in Beresford’s favor, but 
didn’t turn up. He was ill some- 
where on the Continent. He has a 
studio in Paris now, I believe. I have 
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meant once or twice to ask him out 
here. That is all I remember of the 
case. As I said before, it made no par- 
ticularly strong impression on me.” 

He turned away and stared gloomily 
out over the tree-tops. ‘I am not 
given to emotion,”’ he continued, ‘‘as 
you very well know, but this thing has 
cut me up badly. I would have 
sworn by young Beresford. Indeed, 
I can’t help feeling that there is a mis- 
take somewhere. If only the lad 
would deny it! if only he would deny 
it!” 

The old earl passed on into the 
chateau, nodding his white head. 
“There is a bigger mistake somewhere 
than you're reckoning for,’’ said he, 
grimly. 

A half-hour later the earl came hur- 
riedly out of the house and found his 
granddaughter sitting forlornly alone 
in a corner of the terrace. There 
were certain evidences that she had 
been indulging in tears. The old gen- 
tleman’s hands shook with excitement 
as he held out to her a long narrow 
strip cut from an illustrated paper. 
The strip was a single column of print 
with two portraits at its head, repro- 
ductions from photographs. One of 
the portraits represented a man in 
uniform, the other was of a woman. 

The girl gaveasmotheredcry. “It’s 
she! oh, it’s she! it’s Mrs. Marlowe!” 

“It is,” said the earl; “it is Mrs. 
Marlowe, if we are to be civil and call 
her by her present nom de guerre. 
Read the notice there. It is not ex- 
actly jeune-fille literature, but the case 
is rather pressing. Read particularly 
the last paragraph, about the other 
man. Thatis the interesting part—the 
other man. His name is Dimmesdale 
and he is a very well-known painter. 
I am going to Paris this evening to 
make a call on Mr. Dimmesdale.”’ 


X 


Younc Beresford, when he had 
reached Paris, put his luggage into a 
fiacre and drove at once from the Gare 
St. Lazare to his chambers in the rue 


du Faubourg St. Honoré. Then, 
as it was nearly seven o'clock, he 
proceeded to dress for dinner. Since 
leaving Chateau Monsigny he had 
steadfastly refused to allow his mind 
to dwell on what had happened. He 
had driven his thoughts, by sheer force 
of will, into trivial channels, into mak- 
ing plans for amusing himself during 
the next few days, even contemplat- 
ing a fortnight’s trip to Switzerland 
and some climbing in the Oberland. 
Of course, he knew that this was no 
more than a postponement of some- 
thing that must be gone through with, 
that there was a very black time ahead 
of him somewhere, which no tempo- 
rary distraction could hope to lighten; 
but he shrank from the full realization 
of what had come on him, as a man 
shrinks from the operating-table and 
the surgeon’s knife. 

He had no intention whatever of 
weakly submitting to the absolute de- 
feat of his hopes, to the absolute rnin 
of his character with the persons whose 
good will he most cared for. He was 
a man strong and determined, and he 
loved Isabeau de Monsigny more than 
most men ever love anything in all 
their lives; but the woman had been 
very clever in dealing her blow. She 
had known him so well that she had 
felt perfectly secure in trusting to an 
almost quixotic and extraordinarily 
rare sense of chivalry that existed in 
the man, which five years before had 
led him to take a stand and to make 
promises as few other men would have 
done. She had so phrased her denun- 
ciation of him that to deny it, to clear 
himself, meant that he must expose 
her; and this, she knew, he was entirely 
incapable of doing. Her only mis- 
take was in failing to realize that dan- 
ger might come from other quarters. 

He had no intention, it has been said, 
of submitting to this condition and he 
fully intended somehow to clear him- 
self of the stigma that had been put 
upon him; but he needed time to con- 
sider and for the immediate present 
he wished not to consider at all. The 
blow had been a very heavy one. It 
would have been interesting to see, if 























subsequent events had not, as they did, 
hurried the affair to a conclusion with- 
out his interference, to what extremes a 
man having this temperament, strong 
and passionate and determined, but 
handicapped always by a sense of honor 
almost fantastic, would have gone to 
clear his name and to gain the woman 
he loved; for, in the end, he would 
surely have gained her at any cost. 

He stood a moment, when he had 
dressed, looking down into the busy 
rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, where 
cabs passed in an endless double chain 
and the sidewalks were crowded by 
homeward-bound shoppers and work- 
ing-people. 

“T think I shall look up Dimmes- 
dale,’’ Beresford said to himself at last. 
“He probably will not yet have left 
the studio and I mustn’t be alone for 
the evening. Good God, not that!” 

He took a fiacre and drove across the 
river and along the broad Boulevard 
St. Germain and up the rue de Rennes, 
and turned into the quiet little rue 
Notre Dame des Champs, where 
Dimmesdale’s studio sat in the midst 
of a garden, behind a great wall with 
“‘ Défense d’Afficher” painted large 
across the stucco. Dimmesdale him- 
self came to the door in answer to the 
ring and greeted Beresford with the 
quiet heartiness of long friendship. 

Dimmesdale was a rather tall man, 
but very slightly made, and he had 
the pallor of one little given to sports 
or to an outdoor life. His lack of mus- 
cular development showed at the neck 
and in the wrists and in the legs when 
the cloth of the trousers was drawn 
tightly overthem. He hada handsome 
face, but it was heavily lined and hag- 
gard. He could not have been over 
forty or thereabouts, but he had the 
look of a man ten years older, and his 
eyes were very weary. 

“T am glad you chanced to turn up,” 
said he, “for I have been feeling just 
a bit seedy and at odds with the world 
all day long. I was debating, a few 
minutes ago as to whether I should 
dress and go out somewhere for dinner 
or dine comfortably here—out in the 
garden, perhaps. I sometimes have 
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Jean bring me in a sort of dinner from 
one of the restaurants near. What 
have you been doing of late? Where 
are you from?” . 

“T have been stopping out in the 
country for a few days,”’ said Beresford, 
“at Chateau Monsigny, near Ver- 
sailles. Lord Stratton, the son of the 
old Earl of Strope, married the daugh- 
ter and heiress of the last marquis a 
long time ago, you know. He lives 
there now with his daughter, who is the 
present heiress, and with the old earl. 
It is a beautiful place.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Dimmesdale, “I 
have met the earl. Heavens, what a 
splendid old type! And I think I have 
met Lord Stratton. I saw the girl 
once here at the Opéra. I rather think 
she is the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen. I should like to paint her. 
Was there a party?” 

“No,” said young Beresford, “only 
one other guest—I think I shall be 
wanting to tell you something a bit 
later, something very important, an 
important difficulty. I could tell no 
one else but you, for you already 
know many of the circumstances con- 
nected with the case. You know, 
or knew, this other guest at Monsigny. 
However, that will wait till after din- 
ner. By all means, let us have dinner 
here in the garden. Afterward, I 
think—I am not sure, but I think— 
I should like to get very drunk or do 
something else equally distracting. I 
need distraction very badly, Dimmes- 
dale; I’m in a devil of a way!” 

They dined under the trees of the 
garden with no other light than the 
candles on the little table and a half- 
dozen orange-colored paper lanterns 
strung over their heads. But, as the 
evening advanced, it became cloudy 
and a warning drop or two of rain 
splashed through the leaves, so that 
the two men were driven back into the 
great studio for their coffee and to- 
bacco. 

“It might be a good time,” said the 
painter, after lamps were lighted and 
the coffee set ready to hand, with de- 
canters of cognac and of colored 
liqueurs, “it might be a good time, 
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now, to tell me about this other guest 
at Chateau Monsigny and about the 
difficulty you are in. I take it for 
granted that the other guest was a 
woman.” He laughed and struck a 
match to light his cigarette. 

But, before young Beresford could 
answer, there came a knock at the 
studio door and Dimmesdale went to 
open it. At the sound of the voice 
from without young Beresford sprang 
up with a smothered cry. 

“Come in, sir,’ said the painter. “ It 
is very wet. You are Lord Strope, I 
think?”’ 

The old earl came into the room, 
setting his wet umbrella near the door. 

“Ah,” he said, as he caught sight 
of Beresford beyond, “I am glad you 
are here. I thought it quite probable 
that you might be. It is a very wet 
night, very wet. These fiacres are 
poor things to be about in when it is 
stormy, even with the top and boot 
up.” He seated himself on a broad 
divan, chafing his strong hands to- 
gether and working his eyebrows up 
and down in his curious gorilla fashion. 

“Will you have some coffee, sir,” 
asked Dimmesdale, “and a cigarette 
or a cigar? We had just finished 
dining and were starting on the 
coffee.” 

“No coffee, thank you,” said the 
old gentleman, “ but a little glass of that 
brandy, if you will be so good. No, I 
won't smoke.” 

He drank the brandy slowly and in 
silence, and set down the little glass, 
frowning as if he were at a loss as to 
how he should commence what he 
wished to say. 

“Mr. Dimmesdale,” he _ began, 
finally, ““we are involved, out at Mon- 
signy, in a very strange and very seri- 
ous tangle of misfortune, which 
threatens great danger to two ancient 
houses and great unhappiness to several 
people. I think that you are the only 
man who can extricate us and I have 
come here to ask you to doit. It may 
be I am mistaken as to certain facts 
and you have not the power to help 
us, or it may be that you will not be 
willing; but, as I have said, the happi- 


ness of a number of people depends, 
I believe, on you, and the honor of 
two houses.” He paused a moment, 
watching the painter’s face, and 
Dimmesdale frowned across the table 
at him with puzzled, uncomprehending 
eyes. 

“My son, Viscount Stratton,” con- 
tinued the old earl, slowly, “wishes to 
marry a certain woman who calls her- 
self Mrs. Marlowe, but whose real name 
is Mrs. Travers, the divorced wife of 
Colonel Travers, formerly of the Afri- 
can service.” 

Dimmesdale sat down quietly in a 
chair that stood near and leaned his 
head on his hand. Young Beresford 
would have spoken, but the earl held 
up a silencing hand. 

“This marriage, as you will readily 
see,”” he went on, “would be most un- 
fortunate—for obvious reasons. I 
may explain that my son is not aware 
of the woman’s real identity. He be- 
lieves her to be the widow she claims 
to be. Further, this woman, Mrs. 
Travers, has, actuated, I believe, by 
jealousy, broken off an engagement 
between my granddaughter, Isabeau 
de Monsigny, and Ashton Beresford, 
by accusing Mr. Beresford to Isabeau’s 
father and myself of an outrageous 
course of conduct which I think alto- 
gether untrue. She accuses him of 
having betrayed this Mrs. Travers, 
whom she claims as a friend of hers, 
of having been responsible for her di- 
vorce and, finally, of having evaded a 
promise to marry her. These prepos- 
terous accusations Mr. Beresford, 
through some fantastic sense of honor, 
I take it, refuses to deny. How I 
have discovered the identity of the 
woman I need not tell you. I shall 
say only this, that in discovering it I 
came on certain facts which led me 
to think that you, and you alone, 
could, if you so desired, clear away all 
these difficulties, free Ashton Beres- 
ford’s name from stain and prevent a 
most unfortunate marriage.” 

Dimmesdale sat for a long time silent 
after the earl had finished. His face 


was hidden from the light by the hand 
that supported his head. 


Then, pres- 
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ently, he rose to his feet and took a 
turn up and down the long room, and 
the two men who sat watching him 
were amazed to see, now that his face 
was in the light, how white it had 
grown. He halted at last before the 
old earl and threw out his hands with 
a slow gesture, as if he were very 
tired. 

“T will do anything you wish, sir,” 
he said, simply. 


XI 


Lorp STRATTON was pacing up and 
down the long flagstoned stretch of 
the south terrace. There was a briar 
pipe between his teeth which he be- 
lieved himself to be smoking, but he 
forgot it every few minutes, so that it 
went out and had to be relighted, and 
after a while he neglected it altogether, 
biting at the stem and shifting it 
between his teeth from comfortable 
habit. 

Earlier in the evening it had been 
raining, but the sky was, at this time, 
nearly clear again, save for ragged 
masses of driven cloud to the south- 
ward, and the moon shone like a wash 
of silver on the wet leaves of the trees 
and on the wet turf and the shining 
little pools of water at the margin of 
the avenue. 

It had been a most trying day and, 
though the viscount was not an emo- 
tional man, the events that had taken 
place had moved him strongly, more 
strongly than he would have believed 
possible. After the matter of Isa- 
beau’s engagement to Ashton Beres- 
ford had been so satisfactorily ar- 
ranged had come Mrs. Marlowe’s 
denunciation of Beresford and his ina- 
bility to deny the charge. Beresford 
had acted curiously, the viscount 
thought. He had not borne the air 
of guilt. Indeed, it seemed impossible 
that the man could have been such a 
blackguard. He would have shown 
it in other ways. Still, he had not 
denied the charges. He had ad- 
mitted their truth—no, he had not 
done that! He had been careful not 
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to do that. He had said that he 
could not deny what was said. There 
might be something .in that. 

The viscount took the pipe from 
his teeth and paused a moment in his 
walk to consider. Yes, there might 
be something in that. It was all 
very strange. He wished that he 
could see Mrs. Marlowe again, to ask 
for more details. There were certain 
discrepancies, certain unexplained 
points in what she had said that he 
would like to probe, for he was a care- 
ful man. 

Mrs. Marlowe had not been down 
to dinner, nor later in the evening. 
She had sent word that a headache 
was confining her to her room. The 
old earl had eaten a hasty meal alone 
and very early, after which he had 
dashed off to Paris, on business of 
importance, so he said. He had 
looked unusually alert and eager. 
So the other three, Isabeau, Madame 
de Brissal and himself, had sat down 
to a very silent and very miserable 
dinner. They had not lingered at 
the table. 

Lord Stratton pulled out his watch 
as he reached the little patch of moon- 
light at one end of the terrace. He 
thought it must be growing late, but 
was surprised to find that it was only a 
little after ten. Just at that moment 
the bugle blew faint and clear from 
the lodge. 

“That must be my father back 
from Paris,” said the viscount to 
himself. ‘‘ He must have driven across 
from Versailles in a hired cab. I 
think no trap is out of the stables.” 
He waited at the steps of the terrace 
for the vehicle to come up the long, 
winding avenue, but when it did at 
last appear from the gloom of the 
firs, a hired fiacre,as he had surmised, 
there were three men in it instead of 
one. 

The old earl descended first and 
Lord Stratton lifted his eyebrows 
slightly as Ashton Beresford followed 
him. The third man he recognized 
as the painter Dimmesdale, whom he 
had once or twice met and rather 
liked. 
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The earl paid the cocher and turned 
to his son. 

“There are certain very important 
matters affecting us aill,’’ said he, 
“that must be settled to-night, and 
certain dangers to be cleared away. 
I have asked these two gentlemen out 
here to help us in the affair. Will 
you come inside?” 

Lord Stratton led the way into the 
book-lined library without a word. 
He felt that something momentous 
was about to happen, something quite 
beyond his knowledge or expectation, 
for his father had spoken with more 
than his usual earnestness and he 
knew, moreover, that the earl would 
not have brought Ashton Beresford 
and Dimmesdale out to Monsigny 
except for an excellent reason. 

The viscount sat down beside the 
large square writing-table that stood 
in the middle of the room, but his 
father remained standing. 

“You have been—we have been,” 
said the old earl, “very greatly de- 
ceived in a guest who is now under 
this roof. She is not who or what 
she claims to be and the marriage 
arrangement between her and yourself 
must be broken off.” 

Lord Stratton laughed, sharply. “If 
that is the result of all your mystery 
and activity,” said he, “you might 
better have stopped at home. The 
marriage will not be broken off.” 

“If you will touch that bell near 
your hand,” said the earl, with no show 
of temper, and from that alone his son 
might have seen how much in earnest 
he was, “we will send a servant to 
call the woman here. I am not speak- 
ing idly. I can prove all I say.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the viscount. “I 
shall do nothing of the sort. I will 
not have my own guest cross-ques- 
tioned and browbeaten.”’ 

But the earl took a folded slip of 
paper, the slip cut that afternoon from 
a London weekly, out of his pocket 
and gave it to his son. 

“Read that,” said he, “and look at 
the two portraits at the top of the 
column.” 

Lord Stratton glanced at the head- 


ing and at the two little portraits. 
Then he drew a quick, shivering 
breath and closed his eyes for an in- 
stant. He read the print through, 
twice. Afterward, he sat for a little 
time silent, with bent head. At last 
he touched the bell at his side. 

“Take my compliments to Mrs. 
Marlowe and ask her to be so good 
as to come down-stairs to the library 
on a matter of importance,”’ he said 
to the servant. “And ask Madame de 
Brissal also to come. I will not have 
Mrs. Marlowe here without another 
woman in the room to lend her coun- 
tenance,” he added, turning toward 
his father. 

The servant was absent for several 
minutes and then returned to say that 
Madame de Brissal would be down at 
once, but that Mrs. Marlowe begged 
to be excused for this evening, since 
she was suffering greatly and was on 
the point of retiring. 

“Take my compliments to Mrs. 
Marlowe,” said Lord Stratton, “and 
tell her that the matter will not admit 
of delay. Tell her that I am waiting 
in the library.” 

But when the man had again left 
the room, he rose and paced to and 
fro, restlessly. He met the old earl’s 
somber eyes and halted impatiently. 

“What if this is true?” he cried, 
raising the crumpled slip of paper. 
“What if she was Mrs. Travers? It 
does not necessarily mean that she 
was a guilty woman, nor does it clear 
his name!’ And he turned for a 
moment, frowning, toward young 
Beresford. 

But the earl put a hand on his son’s 
shoulder and looked into his eyes, 
shaking his white head. 

“She lied, Richard,” said he, very 
gently. “She lied about others as 
well as about herself and for a reason 
that will be made plain later. She 
was a guilty woman and she has lied 
throughout. You must let me ask 
her the questions, for I know many 
facts that you do not. I shall not 
browbeat or abuse her, but I must 
make her tell us the truth; then you 
will be convinced.’”’ He turned to 
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where Dimmesdale sat in the shadow. 
“Will you step into the further room 


beyond those portiéres?” he said. ‘‘ It 
might be better for you not to be seen 
tillthe proper time comes. I shall call 
you. 

' Then, when the painter had retired 
through the hangings, they sat down 
once more, not speaking again, and 
waited through what seemed a very 
long time, till there came a slow step 
outside the door and Mrs. Marlowe's 
voice. 

“Are you in here, Lord Stratton? 
Dear me, your message was alarmingly 
imperative! I was quite terrified, you 
may besure! Have I not been quick?” 
She stood in the doorway, laughing 
gently and peering forward into the 
dimly lighted room. She was dressed 
in a loose trailing house-gown of 
black, open a little at the neck and 
with sleeves of lace that came only 
to the elbows. She was, as always 
of late, very pale and the circles 
under her eyes seemed darker than 
their wont. Old Madame de Brissal, 
greatly wondering and half frightened, 
hovered behind her. All at once Mrs. 
Marlowe saw the old earl and Ash- 
ton Beresford, and one of her hands 
went suddenly to her breast. 

“Oh,” she cried, ““I—I thought—I 
did not know—I thought Lord Strat- 
ton was alone.” 

The earl came forward at once and 
pushed out a chair for her. Madame 
de Brissal had already slipped into a 
chair by the door. 

“Will you not sit down?” he said, 
and there was in his tone an absence 
of its habitual gruffness, a curious 
change almost to kindness that sent a 
sudden chill through her. Mrs. Mar- 
lowe had always been afraid of the 
old man, terribly afraid, but this new 
side of him terrified her afresh. 

The earl sat down opposite her at 
the big table, folding his arms on its 
edge. 

“We asked you to come down,” he 
began, “because it is necessary that 
we should know a little more about 
certain matters relative to what oc- 
curred this afternoon and to—other 
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things. Now, in the first place—” he 
paused a moment, looking reflectively 
toward Lord Stratton—‘‘my son has 
told me that he wishes to marry you, 
that he has asked for your hand and 
that you have accepted him. But a 
man in high position, Mrs. Marlowe, a 
man who is of an ancient house and 
who will, one day, be the head of that 
house and Earl of Strope, must think 
of many things in marrying, many 
things beyond his inclinations. He 
must, for one thing, know all about 
the woman who is to be his wife and 
possibly the mother of his children. 
Does it not occur to you that we know 
very little about you? Will you not 


tell us more about yourself? You 
must see that it is necessary. Tell 
us about your earlier life and 


your husband and your people and 
where in England you lived before 
your husband’s death. Let me see— 
your husband died four years ago, I 
think you said. In America, was it 
not?” 

““Yes,”’ said the woman, in a low 
voice; “yes, in America, in Chicago. 
No, no, no, I say! No, not in America! 
What am I saying? It was in India! 
Surely, I told you India, Lord Strope! 
Why did you say America?” 

“That,” said the old gentleman, 
“was a slip; I meant India, of course. 
And his name? Ah, I remember! 
John—John Marlowe.” 

“Yes,” she said again, not raising 
her eyes, “ John Marlowe.” 

““No, wait!” said the earl; “‘wait a 
moment. Am I not wrong again? 
Surely, it was Charles—you told my 
son the other day. Why, yes, of course, 
it was Charles.” 

But the woman looked up swiftly, 
with quivering lips and a white, hunted 
face. 

“Oh, why—why quibble about 
these little things, Lord Strope?” she 
cried, in a shaking voice that seemed 
on the edge of sobs. ‘‘Why harry me 
with—with going over and over them? 
I—I suppose I am a very—foolish— 
nervous woman, but I—I cannot bear 
to talk about—all that. It is too— 
too sad. Let me—go to my room. I 
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will not be questioned so. My hus- 
band was John Marlowe—John—John. 
And he died four years ago in India. 
Now you have it all! Let me go! 
John Marlowe, sir, John Marlowe!” 

‘* Monseigneur, oh, monseigneur, ”’ 
begged old Madame de Brissal, “‘be 
gentle, monseigneur! Remember 
that madame is a woman, and not 





well. Be gentle, monseigneur!”’ 
“Not John Travers, madame, not 
John Travers?” cried the earl, in a 


stern voice, raising himself half out 
of his chair and leaning across the 
table toward Mrs. Marlowe, his fierce 
eyes glittering. 

The woman gave a sudden, gasping 
ery and fell forward against the edge of 
the table, with her hands under her. 
Then, in an instant, she had whirled 
on Ashton Beresford like a cornered 
animal. 

“You told!” she cried, in a shaking 
whisper; “you told, you coward! Ah, 
you contemptible coward! You broke 
your word and told them—to save 
yourself!” 

“No,” said young Beresford, quietly, 
“TI have told nothing. You know I 
would not tell to save myself.” 

“This told,”’ said the old earl; ‘this 
betrayed you, Mrs. Travers. I cut it 
out of a weekly paper.”’ And he passed 
her the slip that Lord Stratton had 
read a few moments before. 

She looked at the two portraits and 
she read the notice through slowly to 
the end. Then, as Lord Stratton had 
done, she sat a long time silent, with 
bowed head and drooping shoulders. 

“Yes,” she said at last, in a tired 
voice, “yes, I am Mrs. Travers. I 
will pretend no longer. You have 
trapped me at last, run me to earth. 
Aren't you proud of it? Isn’t it some- 
thing to gloat over?” She looked up 
with a sort of pitiful bitterness. ‘‘ Aren't 
you proud of it?” she said again, 
“three great men who've harried and 
hunted and driven from pillar to post 
a poor woman whom another man had 
cast out from his home! Oh, it’satri- 
umph,isn’tit? It’sacapital game, isn’t 
it? Why had I not aright to my life?” 
she cried, in a mounting voice. ‘“‘Why 
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had I not a right to change my name 
and to live among my own class, who 
would have turned me out of their 
doors if they had known who I was? 
Was I not as good as they, the people 
I went among? Aye, better, better! 
oh, infinitely better! for you know the 
lives that some of them lead—but no 
lying divorce bill has robbed them of 
all that makes a woman's life sweet.” 
She turned desperately to Lord Strat- 
ton, where he sat in a great chair, his 
elbows on its arms and his hands sup- 
porting his head; and she slipped 
down on the floor, so that she was 
kneeling before him, and her hands 
clung to an arm of the chair. 

“Oh, are you like the rest of them?” 
she cried, sobbing a little. ‘“‘Are you 
going to cast me out to—to God 
knows what, this time? Are you 
going to cry shame after me and point 
your finger at me because I was 
another man’s wife and people lied to 
him? What does it matter who I was? 
You have wished to marry me. You 
have asked me to marry you and I 
am no different than I was then. 
Oh, I would make you a good wife. I 
swear I would, I swear it! I’ve 
so wanted to marry you! It would be 
such a new life to me, such peace and 
comfort and content! You don’t 
know the hell I’ve been through for 
five years, the fear, the dread, the 
lying! Ah, how I hated it all! Don’t 
cast me off, Lord Stratton! You said 
I was the only woman you would 
think of marrying and I’m the same 
woman now. Am I not? am I not? I 
could make you happy, you know I 
could. Don’t turn me away for a 
lying divorce bill!” 

“Was it a lying divorce bill, Mrs. 
Travers?” said the old earl from the 
table; ‘‘ was it?” 

She swung about toward him and 
looked swiftly from his face to Ash- 
ton Beresford’s and back again. Her 
eyes were wide and burning and 
hunted, like those of an animal which 
is sore pressed. 

“Lying?”’ she whispered, hoarsely, 
and waited to steady her voice, “‘ly- 
ing? Yes, it was lying! yes, yes, of 
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course it was lying! Did you think I 
was guilty of what they said—the 
witnesses, those horrible witnesses? 
I was innocent, I say, innocent! Oh, 
don’t you believe me? Ask—ask him! 
ask Ashton Beresford! Tony, Tony, 
tell them that I was innocent! Oh, 
that you could think such things! 
I—I swear I was innocent!”’ 

‘*Dimmesdale!’’ said the old earl, 
raising his voice a little; ‘‘ Dimmes- 
dale’ The hangings beyond parted for 
an instant to admit the painter, who 
stood, white and haggard, behind the 
earl’s chair. 

“Harry! Harry!” screamed the 
woman, and sprang swiftly to her 
feet and started toward him; but she 
fell forward, tripping on her skirt, 
and caught herself with her hands 
against the edge of the table. And 
she clung there, shaking from head to 
foot, her face hidden on her arms. 

Madame de Brissal left her chair by 
the door, where she had sat fright- 
ened and silently weeping through all 
the tense scene, and sank on her 
knees beside the crouching woman, 
slipping her arms about the bowed 
shoulders and murmuring comfort into 
the heedless ears, as one murmurs to a 
frenzied child. 

But Mrs. Marlowe put her aside and 
lifted her white face desperately. 

“It’s a lie!’ she cried, choking with 
her sobs; “it’s all a_ horrible lie! 
Don’t believe what he has told you. 
He’s lying, lying! He always was a 
liar! He lied to me in the first place 
and when the thing all came out he ran 
away, and he lied to me afterward. 
Don’t believe him. Ah, to think that 
I loved him once! I tell you, it’s 
all a lie!” Then she dropped her 
face once more on her arms and fell 
to weeping and shivering as she 
crouched beside the table. 

Dimmesdale came forward a little 
from behind the earl’s chair and 
looked toward Lord Stratton. 

“IT was the man, sir,” he said, in a 
low tone, “who made it possible for 
Colonel Travers to obtain his divorce. 
It was I who was seen by the witnesses 
in company with Mrs. Travers—it was 
Aug. 1902 
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not Beresford! It was I who 
ran away at the time the case came 
up, leaving Beresford, who was inno- 
cent, to face what I should have 
faced. I was his friend and I have con- 
tinued to be his friend, outwardly, 
since then, for he has never known 
what I did. He has never known 
that Mrs. Travers was guilty of what 
they charged against her. That is 
why he offered to marry her, because 
he thought that she was innocent and 
that her life had been unjustly wrecked. 
He offered to marry her and she would 
not accept because she—she loved 
me at that time and hoped that I 
would marry her. She did not know 
quite what a coward and blackguard 
I was, or, knowing, would not believe 
it. Afterward she came to love him, 
Beresford, remembering what he had 
borne for her. She loved him more, 
I think, than she ever loved me, but 
she knew that he did not love her. 
I suppose that is why she tried to ruin 
him in your eyes. Women can be 
unbelievably cruel to those they love. 
That is all the story, sir. I have been 
a coward and a scoundrel and worse. 
I have betrayed and deserted a woman 
and I have left a friend to suffer for 
my sins, but I have not been alto- 
gether free from suffering myself. I 
have lived in hell for five years. 
Thank God, it is to come to an end, 
this living lie, this whited sepulchre 
of a life!” 

He had fallen to pacing up and down 
the room and his calmness had given 
way to an excitement that was on the 
verge of hysteria. His hands worked 
and twisted and his forehead shone wet 
in the cross light from the candles. 

“Thank God, it is over!’’ he cried 
again. “At least, I can be honest and 
open in my villainy now. I can be 
known for the blackguard that Iam. 
I tell you I have lived in hell! I could 
not have borneit much longer. Thank 
God that in unmasking I can be of 
actual service where a service is 
needed!’’ He turned with bowed head 
and went out of the room, and young 
Beresford, catching the earl’s eye, 
rose and left the room also. 
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Then, for a long time, no one spoke 
and nothing broke the silence in the 
room, save that now and then the 
woman, crouching at the end of the 
table, sobbed and moaned softly to 
herself, or Madame de Brissal, weeping 
by the doorway, spoke aloud in little 
protesting murmurs. But, at last, the 
old earl raised himself with a sigh. 

“Is this true, Mrs. Travers?’ he asked. 

**Yes,”’ said the woman, in a low, 
dead voice; “oh, yes, it is true. Why 
should I lie any further?”’ 

“Then,” said he, gravely, “this 
marriage cannot take place.’’ She 
must, of course, already have realized 
this, but the words brought her head 
up with a desperate cry of protest. 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried; “don’t 
say that! Oh, give me a chance to 
prove that I’ve left behind me all 
that could soil or degrade a woman. 
Give me a chance, some hope, some 
littlest hope! Iam not a bad woman, 
Lord Strope. Oh, I’m not! I’m a 
better woman than many you know 
and meet and like. If I—if 1 was 
—wicked long ago, it was because I— 
was tempted, was offered a love that 
—that I knew better than to hope 
for at home. God in heaven! have I 
not suffered for what I did? Do you 
know how I have suffered for five 
years? You never suffered so in all 
your long life. Oh, why is a woman 
blackened and stained forever, de- 
graded, damned because she has sinned 
once? Can she never be clean again? 
Can she not repent, oh, bitterly, 
bitterly? Why is the woman damned 
and the man forgiven, sir? No, no, 
no! don’t cast me off utterly because 
of what I was. I’m not that sort of 
woman now, I swear to you I’m not. 
If I’ve lied to-night, it was to save 
myself from just what you are threat- 
ening now. You don’t blame a 
trapped, cornered animal for fighting. 
Don’t blame me for lying. I—lI was 
so eager to put away all that past 
horror, to forget it, to make believe 
it had never been! I wanted to start 
a new, clean, peaceful life. That 
isn’t so much to ask! Ah, don’t 
refuse me! Give me a chance to show 


that I am a good woman, that I can 
be faithful and pure and constant like 
other women. Oh, are you all so im- 
maculate that you can turn a woman 
out into the world, out into despair 
and hopelessness, because she has 
erred once, long, long ago?”’ 

Her sobbing had risen again with 
her voice and it shook all the frail 
body piteously. 

The old earl raised his head and 
his face was very sad, but it was 
stern and inflexible. 

“I did not make the law, my child,”’ 
said he, ‘‘the great and ancient law 
that condemns the woman but not the 
man. Perhaps I should have made it 
differently, perhaps not. It is the law 
and we who live here must obey it.”’ 

““Monseigneur is right, ma pauvre,” 
said Madame de Brissal, from her 
chair near the door. She had ceased 
weeping, but her voice still trembled 
and broke from time to time, for she 
was very much moved; “ monseigneur 
is right, ma pauvre. Sin is a terrible 
thing, whether in a man or in a woman, 
but, I think, justly more terrible in a 
woman, for we are of finer flesh and 
we live not so exposed a life. They 
have a right, the men, to demand that 
the mothers of their sons and daughters 
shall have been honest women, and 
it would be a monstrous thing for 
a man to give his future innocent chil- 
dren a mother whose life had been im- 
pure.”” She crossed the room and 
stood beside the woman who crouched 
there, stroking the disheveled hair 
and the hot cheeks with her trembling 
old fingers. 

“You are still a young woman, my 
child,” she continued. “If you should 
marry Richard you might well expect 
to bear children. Dare you think 
of becoming the mother of Earls of 
Strope? Dare you think of bringing 
into the world daughters to be tainted 
by your early life? No, this marriage 
must not take place. They come of 
a proud old house, monseigneur and 
Richard. They bear a. proud old 
name and it lays on them obligations. 
Oh, my child, it wrings my old woman’s 
heart to say these things, but they 
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are true as death. The marriage 
must not take place.” 

3ut the other woman turned, still 
kneeling, and clasped the knees of the 
man she had promised to marry. 

“Do you, too, cast me off, Rich- 
ard?”’ she asked, very low, and she 
seemed to have gone beyond tears 
and sobbing into a place of deeper 
and more terrible grief. ‘Have you, 
as well, no pity? Are you, also, cold 
and just, terribly just? And do you 
cling to the law, which sees only one 
side? Oh, Richard, Richard, I should 
make you a faithful wife! I should 
bring you comfort and content and, I 
think, happiness. Do you cast me 
off, Richard? Aye, I know of what 
you are thinking. I loved Ashton 
Beresford. See! I am quite honest— 
I love him now, but he does not love 
me and I could not marry him. You 
‘annot understand because you are a 
man. Oh, Richard, I should be a 
good wife to you, and I long so for 
peace, peace and quiet! Do you cast 
me off, Richard?’’ 

Lord Stratton raised his face, white 
and drawn and haggard, and caught 
his father’s eye. 

‘“‘Leave us,” he said; ‘‘leave us for 
a little.” But the old earl came and 
stood over him, looking down very 
keenly into the younger man’s face, 
and put out a hand upon the broad 
shoulder. 

“There will be no weakening, no 
giving way?’’ he appealed. 

“There will be no weakening,”’ said 
Lord Stratton. Then the earl straight- 
ened up with a quick breath and, with 
Madame de Brissal, went softly out of 
the room, closing the door behind them. 

The earl found the others, who had 
preceded him, in the wide salon with 
its white-and-gold furniture and the 
great mirror over the mantel-shelf. 
The old gentleman laid an elbow upon 
the mantel and rested his white head 
on his hand. 

“It is a cruel law,” said he, after a 
time, ‘“‘but it is the law. All law is 
cruel. What will become of her? I 


have never liked her, but I am sorry for 
her, now. 


What will become of her?’’ 
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“I shall try to persuade her to 
marry me,” said Dimmesdale. “I 
have always loved her as much as 
such a man as I can love. I was too 
much of a coward and too selfish to 
marry her before. After a time—not 
now—but after a time I think she will 
marry me. It is the only reparation 
I can make. Perhaps we shall be 
able, after all, to patch together some- 
thing of a life. She is a good woman 
by nature. She told the truth about 
that.” 

Young Beresford had wandered 
restlessly out of the room, into the 
little hall that led out to the south 
terrace. Some one was coming down 
the stairs from above, some one all in 
white with certain roses. She halted a 
moment as she saw him in the dim light 
and then ran to him with a cry. 

“Ah, rot de mon ceur!’’ she said, 
low and trembling, ‘“‘you are back? 
You have come back to me?” 

‘I have come back to you, my 
queen,” said he, and his own voice 
shook. He lifted her from the floor 
in his arms, holding her close against 
him, to look into her eyes. 

“I shall never go away from you 
again, most beautiful,” he said. 

“For I should die, my king,” 
whispered the most beautiful. 

They went out into the cool, sweet 
moonlight that silvered the flagstoned 
terrace. There was no evidence left 
of the evening’s rain save a little shin- 
ing pool or two beside the gravel 
drive. There were stars in a sapphire 
sky, many millions of them, close at 
hand, and a warm breeze bore up 
from the west with a burden of roses 
and the sound of a voice that sang, to 
a mandolin, old songs, old as the walls 
of Monsigny. 

Beresford glanced backward over 
his shoulder at the gloomy doorway. 
It was as if he had stepped out of the 
shadow of sin and jealousy and sorrow 
into the moon-bathed garden that was 
full of the scent of roses and the lilt 
of a voice that sang. 

“Oh, most beautiful in all the 
world,” said he; “clouds pass always, 
and the light shines again.” 
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THE HOUSE OF PAIN 


JAIN rears her castles where the mighty dwell, 
And side by side with them the humblest kneel; 
The trembling hands that grope in darkness feel 
Unyielding walls around their prison cell. 
She sits amid her rue and asphodel 
With sorrow on her distaff and her reel; 
Forever toiling at her loom and wheel, 
With warp and woof she weaves her grievous spell. 


And yet, a captive in torn garments clad, 
Who, with uplifted face, goes singing by, 
Hath sometimes changed a bitter loss to gain; 
For God hath strangely mingled sweet with sad, 
And in the thorns a hidden rose may lie, 
Since Love lives ever in the House of Pain. 


Os 


AT AN AFTERNOON TEA 


MyrtTLeE REED. 


“HE only daughter of the miner from the West, who had been a day-laborer 
before he made his millions, was pouring tea that afternoon. 

An Eastern exotic in spats, knowing the value of money in his business, 
had asked for an introduction. He was charmed by the accomplished manner 
in which she asked him if he would have a cup of tea, and bowed low to say that 
he would be only too happy. 

“Will you take sugar in your’n?”’ she asked, sweetly. 

Then for the first time he experienced the influence of her lineage. 


we. 


THE LIMIT OF EXPRESSION 


GNIFFEKINS—So you don’t consider Johnson reliable? 
BuirrKins—Reliable! Why, man, he’s as unreliable as an automobile! 


«on 
UNKIND ADVICE 


LLA—How can I preserve the color of my hair? 
~ S$treLtta—Don't leave it in the sun when you are not using it. 
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A MODERN DIALOGUE 
By Oliver Herford 


Hour—Ten-thirty. Persons of the play: 
S1syL. A dream of beauty, half awake, 
In filmy disarray—about to take 
Her morning tub. In speech with her the while 
Is Rospert. He is dressed in riding style. 


GS Hrow— 7 Manhattan Island. Time—To-day. 
wn 


SinyL—Why, Bob, it’s you! They got your name all wrong. 
I’m sorry that I made you wait so long. 
Bos— Only six minutes by my watch—it’s true 
A minute seems a year, awaiting you! 
But Time is merciful and I rejoice 
That I am still alive to hear your voice. 
SinyL—A very pretty speech, for you, indeed. 
But what extenuation can you plead 
For waking ladies at the break of day 
From peaceful slumbers, sir! 


Bos— Oh, come, I say! 
It’s half-past ten! 

SIBYL— Well, it was nearly three 
Before I got to bed! 

Bos— Good gracious me! 


I’m sure I'd no idea it was so late. 
Why, I was riding in the Park at eight 
And looked for you. I own I felt abused; 
Last night you said 
SIBYL— I beg to be excused 
From keeping foolish promises, when made 
At two a.m., by moonlight. I’m afraid 
My memory’s no better than a sieve. 
So you expected me? The Lord forgive 
Your trusting soul! 
Bos— It is His métier! 
Sinyt—Don’t be outrageous, or I'll run away. 
Bos— Ah, no; don’t go. I will be good, I swear! 
‘Twas a quotation, Heine, or Voltaire, 
Or some fool cynic fellow. By the way, 
If you have nothing on, what do you say 
To breakfasting with Peg and me at noon 
At the Casino? 





SIBYL— Well, that’s rather soon; 
I can’t be ready for an hour or more. 
Bos— Come as you are, you know that I adore 


Your ladyship in any sort of gown; 
Besides, there’s not another soul in town. 
Come as you are; there'll only be we three. 
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Sinyt—Well, I like that! It’s fortunate for me 
This is a telephone and not that new 
Invention one can talk and see through, too! 


What's that you said? 


Bos— I didn’t speak at all 
I only thought. 
SIBYL— Well, don’t! Suppose we call 


The breakfast half-past one instead of noon? 
Bos (joyously) — 
Then you will come? 
SIBYL— I swear! 
Bos— Not by the moon? 
S1sBy_ (/aughing)— 
No, you may count on me. Now I must fly. 
One-thirty—don’t forget—Good-bye! 
Bos— Good-bye! 
(They ring off.) 


* 


NO PROTECTING ARM 


ARJORIE—Miss Oldgirl fell out of a hammock the other day. 
Mapce—Was she awfully humiliated? 
“T should say so. It showed she hadn’t a man with her.”’ 


2& 
A NEW GNU 


HERE was once a gay young gnu, 
Who was captured and placed in a zoo; 
An old gnu was there, 
Who came from his lair 
To hear all the news that the new gnu knew. 


AN INFERENCE 


ITTYSMITH—I am offered five hundred dollars for my latest sentimental 
song 
GrimsHAW—Hush-money? 


Cca~s 


A LARGE safe was being hoisted through an office window and, as a precau- 
tionary measure, a sign had been placed on the sidewalk, reading: “ Danger 
Below!” A wag, passing, wrote beneath, “Safe Above!” 












































THE DEAD AND THE COUNTESS 


By Gertrude Atherton 


had been long dead. Those who 

died nowadays were put in the 
new burying-place on the hill, close 
to the Bois d’Amour and within 
sound of the bells that called the living 
to mass. But the little church where 
the mass was celebrated stood faith- 
fully beside the older dead; a new 
church, indeed, had not been built 
in that forgotten corner of Finisterre 
for centuries, not since the calvary 
on its pile of stones had been raised 
in the tiny square, surrounded then, 
as now, perhaps, by gray naked cot- 
tages; not since the castle with its 
round tower, down on the river, had 
been erected for the Counts of Croisac. 
But the stone walls inclosing that 
ancient cemetery had been kept in 
good repair and there were no weeds 
within, nor toppling head-stones. It 
looked cold and gray and desolate, 
like all the cemeteries of Brittany, 
but it was made hideous neither by 
tawdry gewgaws nor the license of 
time. 

And sometimes it was close to a 
picture of beauty. When the village 
celebrated its yearly pardon, a great 
procession came out of the church— 
priests in glittering robes, flashing 
standards held aloft by young men 
in their gala costume of black and 
silver, and many maidens in flapping 
white head-dress and collar, black 
cloth frocks heavy with silver, and 
aprons flaunting with ribbons and 
lace. They marched, chanting, down 
the road beside the wall of the ceme- 
tery where lay the generations that 
in their day had held the banners 
and chanted the service of the pardon. 
55 


|’ was an old cemetery, and they 


For the dead 


and 
priests—the Croisacs had their bury- 
ing-place in a hollow of the hills be- 
hind the castle—old men and women 
who had wept and died for the fisher- 
men that had gone to the grande 
péche and returned no more, and now 


were peasants 


and again a child, slept there. Those 
who walked beside the dead at the 
pardon, cr after the marriage cere- 
mony, or took part in any one of the 
minor religious festivals with which 
the Catholic village enlivens its ex- 
istence—all looked grave and _ sad, 
young and old. For the women 
from childhood know that their lot 
is to wait and dread and weep, and 
the men that the ocean is treacherous 
and cruel, but that bread can be 
wrung from no other master. There- 
fore, the living have little sympathy 
for the dead who have laid down their 
crushing burden; and the dead under 
their stones slumber  contentedly 
enough. There is no envy among 
them for the young who wander at 
evening and pledge their troth in the 
Bois d’Amour, only pity for the 
groups of women who wash their 
linen in the creek that flows to the 
river. They look like pictures in the 
green quiet book of nature, these 
women, in their glistening white head- 
gear and deep collars; but the dead 
know better than to envy them, and 
the women—and the lovers—know 
better than to pity the dead. 

The dead lay at rest in their boxes 
and thanked God they were quiet and 
had found everlasting peace. 

And one day even this, for which 
they had patiently endured life, was 
taken from them. 
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The village was picturesque and 
there was none quite like it, even in 
Finisterre. Artists discovered it and 
made it famous. After the artists 
followed the tourists, and the old 
creaking diligence became an absurdity. 
Brittany was the fashion for three 
months of the year, and wherever 
there is fashion there is at least one 
railway. The one built to satisfy the 
thousands who wished to visit the 
wild, sad beauties of the west of France 
was laid along the road beside the 
little cemetery of this tale. 

It takes a long while to awaken 
the dead. These heard neither the 
voluble workmen nor even the first 
snort of the engine. And, of course, 
they neither heard nor knew of the 
pleadings of the old priest that the 
line should be laid elsewhere. One 
night he came ou: into the old cemetery 
and sat on a grave and wept. For 
he loved his dead and felt it to be a 
tragic pity that the greed of money, 
and the fever of travel, and the petty 
ambitions of men whose place was in 
the great cities where such ambitions 
were born, should shatter forever the 
holy calm of those who had suffered 
so much on earth. He had known 
many of them in life, for he was very 
old; and although he believed, like 
all good Catholics, in heaven and 
purgatory and hell, yet he always 
saw his friends as he had buried them, 
peacefully asleep in their coffins, the 
souls lying with folded hands like the 
bodies that bore them, patiently 
awaiting the final call. He would 
never have told you, this good old 
priest, that he believed heaven to be 
a great echoing palace in which God 
and the archangels dwelt alone wait- 
ing for that great day when the 
elected dead should rise and enter the 
Presence together, for he was a 
simple old man who had read and 
thought little; but he had a zigzag 
of fancy in his humble mind and he 
saw his friends and his ancestors’ 
friends as I have related to you, soul 
and body in the deep, undreaming 
sleep of death, but sleep, not a rotted 
body deserted by its affrighted mate; 


and to all who sleep there comes, the 
sooner or later, the time of awakening. 

He knew that they had slept 
through the wild storms that rage on 
the coast of Finisterre, when ships 
are flung on the rocks and trees crash 
down in the Bois d’Amour. He 
knew that the soft, slow chantings of 
the pardon never struck a chord in 
those frozen memories, meager and 
monotonous as their store had been; 
nor the bagpipes down in the open 
village hall—a mere roof on poles— 
when the bride and her friends danced 
for three days without a smile on 
their sad brown faces. 

All this the dead had known in 
life and it could not disturb or in- 
terest them now. But that hideous 
intruder from modern civilization, 
a train of cars with a snorting en- 
gine, that would shake the earth which 
held them and rend the peaceful air 
with such discordant shrieks that 
neither dead nor living could sleep! 
His life had been one long, unbrceken 
sacrifice, and he sought in vain to 
imagine one greater, which he would 
cheerfully assume could this disaster 
be spared his dead! 

But the railway was built and the 
first night the train went screaming 
by, shaking the earth and rattling the 
windows of the church, he went out 
and sprinkled every grave with holy 
water. 

And thereafter, twice a day, at 
dawn and at night as the train tore 
a noisy tunnel in the quiet air, like 
the plebeian upstart it was, he sprinkled 
every grave, rising sometimes from a 
bed of pain, at other times defying wind 
and rain and hail. And for a time he 
believed that his holy device had 
deepened the sleep of his dead, locked 
them beyond the power of man to 
awake. But one night he heard them 
muttering. 

It was late. There were but a few 
stars in a black sky. Not a breath of 
wind came over the lonely plains be- 
yond, or from the sea. There would 
be no wrecks to-night and all the 
world seemed at peace. The lights 
were out in the village. One burned 
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in the tower of Croisac where the 
young wife of the count lay ill. The 
priest had been with her when the 
train thundered by and she had whis- 
pered to him: 

“Would that I were on it! Oh, 
this lonely, lonely land! this cold, 
echoing chateau, with no one to speak 
to day after day! If it kills me, mon 
pere, make him lay mein the cemetery 
by the road, that twice a day ] may 
hear the train go by—the train that 
goes to Paris! If they put me down 
there over the hill, I will shriek in my 
coffin every night.” 

The priest had ministered as best he 
could to the ailing soul of the young 
noblewoman, with whose like he sel- 
dom dealt, and hastened back to his 
dead. He mused, as he toiled along 
the dark road with rheumatic legs, 
on the fact that the woman should 
have the same fancy as himself. 

“Tf she is really sincere, poor young 
thing,” he thought aloud, “I will 
forbear to sprinkle holy water on her 
grave. For those who suffer while 
alive should have all they desire after 
death, and I am afraid the count neg- 
lects her. But I pray God that my 
dead have not heard that monster 
to-night.’”” And he tucked his gown 
under his arm and hurriedly told his 
rosary. 

But when he went about among the 
graves with the holy water he heard 
the dead muttering. 

“Jean Marie,” said a voice, fum- 
bling among its unused tones for 
forgotten notes, “art thou ready? 
Surely that is the last call.” 

“Nay, may,” rumbled another 
voice, “that is not the sound of a 
trumpet, Francois. That will be sud- 
den and loud and sharp, like the 
great blasts of the north when they 
come plunging over the sea from out 
the awful gorges of Iceland. Dost 
thou remember them, Francois? 
Thank the good God they spared us 
to die in our beds with our grand- 
children about us and only the little 
wind sighing in the Bois d’Amour. Ah, 
the poor comrades that died in their 
manhood, that went to the grande 
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péche once too often! Dost thou re- 
member when the great wave curled 
round Ignace like his poor wife’s 
arms, and we saw him no more? We 
clasped each others’ hands, for we 
believed that we should follow, but 
we lived and went again and again 
to the grande péche, and died in our 
beds. Grdce a Dieu!” 

“Why dost thou think of that now— 
here in the grave where it matters 
not, even to the living?” 

“I know not; but it was of that 
night when Ignace went down that 
I thought as the living breath went 
out of me. Of what didst thou think 
as thou layest dying?” 

“Of the money I owed to Domi- 
nique and could not pay. I sought 
to ask my son to pay it, but death had 
come suddenly and I could not speak. 
God knows how they treat my name 
to-day in the village of St.-Hilaire.” 

“Thou art forgotten,’’ murmured 
another voice. ‘I died forty years 
after thee and men remember not 
so long in Finisterre. But thy son 
was my friend and I remember that 
he paid the money.”’ 

““And my son, what of him? Is he, 
too, here?”’ 

“Nay; he lies deep in the northern 
sea. It was his second voyage, and 
he had returned with a purse for the 
young wife, the first time. But he 
returned no more, and she washed in 
the river for the dames of Croisac 
and by-and-bye she died. I would 
have married her, but she said it was 
enough to lose one husband. I mar- 
ried another and she grew ten years 
in every three that I went to the 
grande péche. Alas for Brittany, she 
has no youth!” 

“And thou? Wert thou an old 
man when thou camest here?” 

“Sixty. My wife came first, like 
many wives. Shelieshere. Jeanne!” 

“Is’t thy voice, my husband? Not 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s? What mir- 
acle is this? I thought that terrible 
sound was the trump of doom.” 

“It could not be, old Jeanne, for 
we are still in our graves. When the 
trump sounds we shall have wings 
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and robes of light, and fly straight up 
to heaven. Hast thou slept well?” 

“Aye! But why are we awakened? 
Is it time for purgatory? Or have 
we been there?”’ 

“The good God knows. I remem- 
ber nothing. Art frightened? Would 
that I could hold thy hand, as when 
thou didst slip from life into that 
long sleep thou didst fear yet wel- 
come.” 

“I am frightened, my husband. 
But it is sweet to hear thy voice, 
hoarse and hollow as it is from the 
mould of the grave. Thank the good 
God thou didst bury me with the ros- 
ary in my hands,” and she began 
telling the beads rapidly. 

“If God is good,” cried Francois, 
harshly, and his voice came plainly to 
the priest’s ears as if the lid of the 
coffin had rotted, ‘‘why are we awak- 
ened before our time? What foul 
fiend was it that thundered and 
screamed through the frozen avenues 
of my brain? Has God, perchance, 
been vanquished and does the Evil 
One reign in His stead?” 

“Tut! tut! Thou blasphemest! God 
reigns, now and always. It is but a 
punishment He has laid upon us for the 
sins of earth.”’ 

“Truly, we were punished enough 
before we descended to the peace of 
this narrow house. Ah, but it is 
dark and cold! Shall we lie like this 
for an eternity, perhaps? On earth 
we longed for death, but feared the 
grave. I would that I were alive 
again, poor and old and alone and in 
pain. It were better than this. Curse 
the foul fiend that woke us!”’ 

“Curse not, my son,” said a soft 
voice, and the priest stood up and un- 
covered and crossed himself, for it was 
the voice of his aged predecessor. “I 
cannot tell thee what this is that has 
rudely shaken us in our graves and 
freed our spirits of their blessed thral- 
dom, and I like not the consciousness 
of this narrow house, this load of earth 
on my tired heart. But it is right, it 
must be right, or it would not be at 
all—ah, me!” 

For a baby cried softly, hopelessly, 


and from a grave beyond came a moth- 
er’s anguished attempt to still it. 

“‘Ah, the good God!’’ she cried. ‘‘I, 
too, thought it was the great call and 
that in a moment I should rise and find 
my child and go to my Ignace, my 
Ignace whose bones lie white on the 
floor of the sea. Will he find them, 
my father, when the dead shall rise 
again? To lie here and doubt!—that 
were worse than life.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said the priest; “‘all will 
be well, my daughter.”’ 

“But all is not well, my father, for 
my baby cries and is alone in a little 
box in the ground. If I could claw 
my way to her with my hands—but 
my old mother lies between us.”’ 

“Tell your beads!’’ commanded the 
priest, sternly; “tell your beads, all of 
you. All ye that have not your beads, 
say the ‘Hail, Mary!’ one hundred 
times.” 

Immediately a rapid, monotonous 
muttering arose from every lonely 
chamber of that desecrated ground. 
All obeyed but the baby, who still 
moaned with the hopeless grief of 
deserted children. The living priest 
knew that they would talk no more 
that night, and went into the church to 
pray tilldawn. He was sick with hor- 
ror and terror, but not for himself. 
When the sky was pink and the air 
full of the sweet scents of morning, 
and a piercing scream tore a rent in 
the early silences, he hastened out and 
sprinkled his graves with a double al- 
lowance of holy water. The train 
rattled by with two short, derisive 
shrieks, and before the earth had 
ceased to tremble the priest laid his 
ear to the ground. Alas, they were 
still awake! 

“The fiend is on the wing again,”’ said 
Jean Marie; “but as he passed I felt 
as if the finger of God touched my 
brow. It can do us no harm.” 

“I, too, felt that heavenly caress,”’ 
exclaimed the old priest. “And I!” 
“And I!’ “And I!’ came from every 
grave but the baby’s. 

The priest of earth, deeply thank- 
ful that his simple device had com- 
forted them, went rapidly down the 
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road to the castle. He forgot that he 
had not broken his fast or slept. The 
count was one of the directors of the 
railroad and he would make a final 
appeal. 

It was early, but no one slept at 
Croisac. The young countess was 
dead. A great bishop had arrived in 
the night and administered extreme 
unction. The priest hopefully asked 
if he might venture into the presence 
of the bishop. After a long wait in the 
kitchen, he was told that he could 
speak with the bishop. He followed 
the servant up the wide spiral stair of 
the tower and from its twenty-eighth 
step entered a room hung with purple 
cloth stamped with golden fleurs-de-lis. 
The bishop lay six feet above the floor 
on one of the splendid carved cabinet 
beds that are built against the walls in 
Brittany. Heavy curtains shaded his 
cold, white face. The priest, who was 
small and bowed, felt immeasurably 
below that august presence and sought 
for words. 

“What is it, my son?” asked the 
bishop, in his cold, weary voice. “Is the 
matter so pressing? I am very tired.” 

Brokenly, nervously, the priest told 
his story, and as he strove to convey 
the tragedy of the tormented dead he 
not only felt the poverty of his expres- 
sion—for he was little used to narra- 
tive—but the torturing thought as- 
sailed him that what he said sounded 
wild and unnatural, real as it was to 
him. But he was not prepared for the 
effect on the bishop. He was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, whose 
gloom was softened and gilded by the 
waxen candles of a huge candelabra. 
His eyes, which had wandered unsee- 
ingly from one massive piece of carved 
furniture to another, suddenly lit on 
the bed and he stopped abruptly, his 
tongue rolling out. The bishop was 
sitting up, livid with wrath. 

“ And this was thy matter of life and 
death, thou prating madman!” he 
thundered. “For this string of fool- 


ish lies I am kept from my rest, as it I 
were another old lunatic like thyself! 
Thou art not fit to be a priest and have 
the care of souls. 


” 





To-morrow 
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But the priest had fled, wringing his 
hands. 

As he stumbled down the winding 
stair he ran straight into the arms of 
the count. Monsieur de Croisac had 
just closed a door behind him. He 
opened it and, leading the priest into 
the room, pointed to his dead countess, 
who lay high up against the wall, her 
hands clasped, unmindful forevermore 
of the six feet of carved cupids and 
lilies thut upheld her. On high pedes- 
tals at head and foot of her magnifi- 
cent couch the candles burned in tar- 
nished golden candle-sticks. The blue 
hangings of the room, with their white 
fleurs-de-lis, were faded, like the rugs 
on the old, dim floor; for the splendor 
of the Croisacs had departed with the 
Bourbons. The count lived in the old 
chateau because he must; but he re- 
flected bitterly to-night that, if he had 
made the mistake of bringing a young 
girl to it, there were several things he 
might have done to save her from de- 
spair and death. 

“Pray for her,” he said to the priest. 
“And you will bury her in the old 
cemetery. It was her last request.” 

He went out, and the priest sank on 
his knees and mumbled his prayers 
for the dead. But his eyes wandered 
to the high narrow windows through 
which the countess had stared for 
hours and days, stared at the fisher- 
men sailing north for the grande péche, 
followed along the shore of the river 
by wives and mothers, until their 
boats were caught in the great waves 
of the ocean beyond; often at nothing 
more animate than the dark flood, the 
wooded banks and ruins beyond. The 
priest had eaten nothing since his 
meager breakfast at twelve the day 
before and his imagination was active. 
He wondered if the soul up there re- 
joiced in the death of the beautiful, 
restless body, the passionate, brooding 
mind. He could not see her face 
from where he knelt, only the waxen 
hands clasping a crucifix. He won- 
dered if the face were peaceful in 
death, or peevish and angry as when 
he had seen it last. If the great 
change had smoothed and sealed it, 
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then perhaps the soul would sink 
deep under the dark waters, grateful 
for oblivion, and that cursed train 
could not awaken it for years to 
come. Curiosity succeeded wonder. 
He cut his prayers short, got to his 
weary, swollen feet and pushed a 
chair to the bed. He mounted it 
and his face was close to the dead 
woman's. Alas! it was not peaceful. 
It was stamped with the tragedy of a 
bitter renunciation. After all, she had 
been young and at the last had died 
unwillingly. There was still a fierce 
tenseness about the nostrils and her 
upper lip was curled as if her last 
word had been an imprecation. But 
she was very beautiful, despite the 
emaciation of her features. Her 
black hair nearly covered the bed, 
and her lashes looked too heavy for 
her sunken cheeks. 

“‘Pauvre petite!’ thought the priest. 
‘No, she will not rest, nor would she 
wish to. I will not sprinkle holy 
water on her grave. It is wondrous 
that monster can give comfort to any 
one, but if it can, so be it.” 

He went into the little oratory ad- 
joining the bedroom and prayed more 
fervently. But when the watchers 
came an hour later they found him 
in a stupor, huddled at the foot of 
the altar. 

When he awoke he was in his own 
bed in his little house beside the 
church. But it was four days before 
they would let him rise to go about 
his duties, and by that time the 
countess was in her grave. 

The old housekeeper left him to 
take care of himself. He waited 
eagerly for the night. It was raining 
thinly, a gray, quiet rain that blurred 
the landscape and soaked the ground 
in the Bois d’Amour. It was wet 
about the graves, too; but the priest 
had given little heed to the elements 
in his long life of crucified self, and 
as he heard the remote echo of the 
evening train he hastened out with 
his holy water and had sprinkled 
every grave but one when the train 
sped by. 

Then he knelt and listened eagerly. 


It was five days since he had knelt 
there last. Perhaps they had sunk 
aga’ to rest. In a moment he 
wrt: g his hands and raised them to 
heaven. All the earth beneath him 
was filled with lamentation. They 
wailed for mercy, for peace, for rest; 
they cursed the foul fiend who had 
shattered the locks of death; and 
among the voices of men and women 
and children the priest distinguished 
the quavering notes of his aged prede- 
cessor; not cursing, but praying with 
bitter entreaty. The baby was 
screaming with the accents of mortal 
terror and its mother was too frantic 
to care. 

“Alas,” cried the voice of Jean 
Marie, “that they never told us what 
purgatory was like! What do the 
priests know? When we were threat- 
ened with punishment of our sins not 
a hint did we have of this. To sleep 
for a few hours, haunted with the mo- 
ment of awakening! Then a cruel in- 
sult from the earth that is tired of us, 
and the orchestra of hell. Again! 
and again! and again! Oh, God! 
How long? how long?’’ 

The priest stumbled to his feet and 
ran over graves and paths to the 
mound above the countess. There he 
would hear a voice praising the mon- 
ster of night and dawn, a note of con- 
tent in this terrible chorus of despair 
which he believed would drive him 
mad. He vowed that on the morrow 
he would move his dead, if he had to 
unbury them with his own hands and 
carry them up the hill to graves of his 
own making. 

For a moment he heard no sound. 
He knelt and laid his ear to the grave, 
then pressed it more closely and held 
his breath. A long rumbling moan 
reached it, then another and another. 
But there were no words. 

“Is she moaning in sympathy with 
my poor friends?” he thought; “or 
have they terrified her? Why does 
she not speak to them? Perhaps 
they would forget their plight were 
she to tell them of the world they 
have left so long. But it was not 
their world. Perhaps it is that dis- 
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tresses her, for she will be lonelier 
here than on earth. Ah!” 

A sharp, horrified cry pierced to his 
ears, then a gasping shriek, and an- 
other; all dying away in a dreadful, 
smothered rumble. 

The priest rose and wrung his 
hands, looking to the wet skies for 
inspiration. 

‘** Alas!’ he sobbed, ‘“‘she is not con- 
tent. She has made a terrible mis- 
take. She would rest in the deep, 
sweet peace of death, and that mon- 
ster of iron and fire and the frantic 
dead about her are tormenting a soul 
so tormented in life. There may be 
rest for her in the vault behind the 
castle, but not here. I know, and I 
shall do my duty—now, at once.” 

He gathered his robes about him 
and ran as fast as his old legs and 
rheumatic feet would take him toward 
the chateau, whose lights gleamed 
through the rain. As he ran along 
the bank of the river he met a fisher- 
man and begged to be taken by boat 
to the chateau. The fisherman won- 
dered, but picked the priest up in his 
strong arms, lowered him into the 
boat and rowed swiftly toward the 
sea. When they landed he tied his 
boat. 

“T will wait for you in the kitchen, 
my father,”’ he said; and the priest 
blessed him and hurried up to the 
castle. 

Once more he entered through the 
door of the great kitchen, with its 
blue tiles, its glittering brass and 
bronze warming-pans which had com- 
forted nobles and monarchs in the 
days of Croisac splendor. He sank 
into a chair beside the stove while a 
maid hastened to the count. She re- 
turned while the priest was still 
shivering and announced that her 
master would see his holy visitor in 
the library. 

it was a dreary room where the 
count sat waiting for the priest and 
it smelt of musty calf, for the books 
on the shelves were old. <A few novels 
and newspapers lay on the heavy 
table, a fire burned on the andirons, 
but the paper on the wall was very 
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dark and the fleurs-de-lis tarnished 
and dull. The count, when at home, 
divided his time between this library 
and the water, when he could not 
chase the boar or the stag in the 
forests. But he often went to Paris, 
where he could afford the life of a 
bachelor in a wing of his great hotel; 
he had known too much of the ex- 
travagance of women to give his wife 
the key of the faded salons. He had 
loved the beautiful girl when he mar- 
ried her, but her repinings and bitter 
discontent had alienated him and 
during the past year he had held him- 
self aloof from her in sullen resent- 
ment. Too late he understood and 
dreamed passionately of atonement. 
She had been a high-spirited, brilliant, 
eager creature and her active mind 
had dwelt constantly on the world 
she had vividly enjoyed for one year. 
And he had given her so little in 
return! 

He rose as the priest entered, and 
bowed low. The visit bored him, but 
the good old priest commanded his 
respect; moreover, he had performed 
many offices and rites in his family. 
He moved a chair toward his guest, 
but the old man shook his head and 
nervously twisted his hands together. 

** Alas, monsieur le comte,’’ he said, 
“it may be that you, too, will tell me 
that I am an old lunatic, as did the 
bishop. Yet, I must speak, even if 
you tell your servants to fling me out 
of the chateau.” 

The count had started slightly. He 
recalled certain acid comments of the 
bishop, followed by a statement that 
a young curé should be sent gently to 
supersede the old priest, who was in his 
dotage. But he replied, suavely: 

“You know, my father, that no one 
in this castle will ever show you dis- 
respect. Say what you wish; have 
no fear. But will you not sit down? 
I am very tired.” 

The priest took the chair and fixed 
his eyes appealingly on the count. 

“It is this, monsieur.’”” He spoke 


rapidly, lest his courage go. “That 
terrible train, with its brute of iron 
and live coals and foul smoke and 
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screeching throat, has awakened my 
dead. I guarded them with holy 
water and they heard it not, until one 
night when I missed—I was with 
madame as the train shrieked by, 
shaking the nails out of the coffins. 
I hurried back, but the mischief was 
done, the dead were awake, the dear 
sleep of eternity was shattered. They 
thought it was the last trump and 
wondered why they still were in their 
graves. But they talked together and 
it was not so bad at the first. But 
now they are frantic. They are in 
hell, and I have come to beseech you 
to see that they are moved far up on 
the hill. Ah, think, think, monsieur, 
what it is to have the last long sleep 
of the grave so rudely disturbed— 
the sleep for which we live and endure 
so patiently!”’ 

He stopped abruptly and caught his 
breath. The count had listened with- 
out change of countenance, convinced 
that he was facing a madman. But 
the farce wearied him and involun- 
tarily his hand had moved toward a 
bell on the table. 

“Ah, monsieur, not yet! not yet!” 
panted the priest. “It is of the count- 
ess I came to speak. I had forgotten. 
She told me she wished to lie there 
and listen to the train go by to Paris, 
so I sprinkled no holy water on her 
grave. But she, too, is wretched and 
horror-stricken, monsieur. She moans 
and screams. Her coffin is new and 
strong, and I cannot hear her words, 


but I have heard those frightful 
sounds from her grave to-night, mon- 
sieur; I swear it on the cross. Ah, 
monsieur, thou dost believe me at 
last!” 

For the count, as white as the woman 
had been in her coffin and shaking 
from head to foot, had staggered from 
his chair and was staring at the 
priest as if he saw the ghost of his 
countess. 

“You heard ?” he gasped. 

“She is not at peace, monsieur. 
She moans and shrieks in a terrible, 
smothered way, as if a hand were on 
her mouth 

But he had uttered the last of his 
words. The count had suddenly re- 
covered himself and dashed from the 
room. The priest passed his hand 
across his forehead and sank slowly 
to the floor. 

“*He will see that I spoke the truth,”’ 
he thought, as he fell asleep, “and to- 
morrow he will intercede for my poor 
friends.”’ 








The priest lies high on the hill where 
no train will ever disturb him and his 
old comrades of the violated cemetery 
are close about him. For the Count 
and Countess of Croisac, who adore his 
memory, hastened to give him in death 
what he most had desired in the last 
of his life. And with them all things 
are well, for a man, too, may be born 
again, and without descending into 
the grave. 


bP 


THEN AND 


NOW 


OW things will evolute and turn, 
As march the decades slow! 
Our fathers wore three-cornered hats 
A hundred years ago. 


But that was in the by-gone days, 
And time has changed all that— 

Each man himself is cornered now 
To get his wife a hat! 


McLANDBURGH WILSON. 
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A HEDGE, COWS—AND JANE! 


By Rosamond Napier 


““HE came slowly down-stairs to 
where he was patiently waiting. 
Her bright hair was twisted 
high on her charming head; she wore 
the freshest of muslins and a large 
hat gay with pink and yellow roses. 
I was “he,” and “‘she” was Jane. 

You know that little pucker of irri- 
tation she gets between those ex- 
tremely arched eyebrows of hers? Well, 
she had it then and was evidently in 
her most provoking mood. 

“Bob,” said she, “a walk with you 
always upsets me, but, to start in 
grilling sunshine, why ‘cela attire le 
diable.’’’ And she unfurled her rose- 
colored parasol, thereby nearly poking 
my eye out. 

We started in an ominous silence. 
Then, as we turned into a wide open 
field, she remarked: 


o 


‘How much better I should like 
the Summer if it came in the Win- 
ter.” 


“TI am afraid that’s not original.” 

“Is anything? Even the Lord Him- 
self made man after His own image!” 

“Neither is that,” I returned, pro- 
vokingly. 

“Oh, bother! Well, I hate your 
original woman. She has her hair too 
tight and her stays too loose, and 
uses large plain handkerchiefs. You 
can say what you please, I am in- 
finitely preferable.” 

I maintained a discreet and, I hope, 
dignified silence. 

“If I say the country would be a 
great deal more enjoyable if it grew 
in the town, I suppose you will admit 
that is original.” 

“You must make allowances for 
Providence. In arranging things as 
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they are it probably acts up to its 
own lights,” I urged. 

“Must be night 
snapped Jane. 

The whole of the three weeks she 
had been visiting us she had occupied 
herself in two ways. They were— 
abusing the country and flirting out- 
rageously with me. Now, she could 
rail at the woods, the fields, the roads, 
just as much as she pleased, but I 
was resolved that she should not make 
a fool of me any longer. 

So, as I watched her pick her way 
daintily along, her skirts held high, 
displaying ridiculously tiny feet, shod 
in the thinnest of patent-leather shoes, 
I determined, by fair means or foul, 
to get the answer I wanted that very 
afternoon. 

It struck me that a few ferocious- 
looking Devon bullocks might be use- 
ful accessories to my wooing. Hence 
the turning from the seductive shade 
of the lane into that sun-baked field. 

The sky was like an inverted bowl 
of lapis lazuli, in the midst of which 
the sun was glowing and burning. 
The short grass, as it grew, was frizzled 
rust-color, and a pungent crowd of 
sheep were huddled in the narrow 
strip of shade afforded by the hedge— 
the hedge. Their topaz eyes were 
closed; their mouths were open, show- 
ing the cold, dry, black tongue, and 
their woolly sides throbbed at every 
breath, in a way exhausting even to 
look at. In the sunshine stood the 
little clump of cattle that were present- 
ly to play so important a part. Their 
red sides shone like ripe chestnuts 
and their shadows lay beneath them 
in blots of pure cobalt. I carefully 


lights then,” 
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kept Jane’s parasol between her and 
them. Had she espied them, wild 
horses would not have dragged her 
into that field. 

My time had come. I caught hold 
of her hand. “Jane, you know that 
I love you—that——”’ 

“Oh, do be careful! You are tread- 
ing on my dress with your great muddy 
boot.” 

“For the last three weeks you—I 
mean | : 

Jane pulled out her watch. “You 
may have one minute, and no more.” 

“I won't be put off like this!’ Then, 
throwing as much tenderness into my 
voice as possible: “Little Janie, will 
you marry me?” 

“Don’t be absurd, 
Raikes! Hark to the 
scratchiness of it!” 

“How can you trifle like this?’ I 
cried, bitterly wounded. 

“Don’t be cross or I shall burst into 
tears,”’ with a charming smile. 

“Once more, will ag 

“No, I will not!”” And she stamped 
her foot and made a grimace at me. 

In anger that was partly real and 
partly feigned I turned on my heel 
and left her. 

With a great air of nonchalance 
Jane proceeded on her way, her pink 
sunshade twirling carelessly as it 
rested on her shoulder. 

And now the hedge comes in. The 
hedge was of thorn and thick and 
close. It divided the field into which 
I stalked from that which Jane was 
sauntering so airily across. I walked 
parallel with her unconscious little 
self. There was only the hedge be- 
tween us. 

Presently I noticed, to my delight, 
that she had become disagreeably 
aware of the proximity of twelve, 
fifteen, sixteen—twenty young bul- 
locks and heifers which I knew she 





Boblet. Jane 
irredeemable 





would indiscriminately class as cows 
—a word that never failed to strike 
terror into her jaunty little heart. 
They stood there, blowing and stamp- 
ing, a fidgety, sun-lit, red bunch of 
straight backs, curving horns, angles 
and swishing tails. 


She waited, a pitiable little figure of 
indecision. I wondered why she did 
not beat a hasty retreat. It then 
occurred to me that her dread of ap- 
pealing to me was worse even than 
cows. 

Her pride was always abnormal. 

Poor little Jane! She was hiding her 
pink parasol behind her and looking 
anxiously for some means of escape. 
I was so close I could even see, through 
the serrated thorn leaves, the teeth of 
the tortoise-shell combs that pushed 
her dark hair so loosely around her 
face. 

One good-tempered-looking bullock, 
which seemed to have come straight 
off a mustard tin, moved cautiously 
toward her. Jane hastily backed and 
one foot went splash into a muddy 
puddle left by last night’s rain. 

Through the hedge I heard a sus- 
picious little sniff, as she cried: “‘Go 
away!” 

The bullock merely stared. And 
a Devon bullock, with its ugly, pink- 
rimmed eyes, can do a great deal that 
way. Meditatively it chewed its cud 
and from its shiny pink muzzle long 
threads of froth swung and dangled. 

Jane turned her small head from 
side to side. 

“You may as well show yourself. 
You needn’t think I can’t see you, 
because I can.” 

But I was not to be beguiled by 
these arts. 

“Bob, do you hear me, I say? 
This is childish. I can see you per- 
fectly well,’ and she gazed vaguely 
around the points of the compass. 

‘“‘Bo-o-o-ob!” in a very quavering 
voice. 

That tremulous little cry nearly 
melted me; but I thought a moment 
or two more of anxiety for Bob’s com- 
pany would be beneficial. 

“IT never thought he would really 
leave me!” And this time there was 
the unmistakable sound of tears. 

The bullock took a step forward 
and see-sawed its head'up and down 
in the idiotic way bullocks have. I 
suppose it wished us to think it was 
full of chocolates. 
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“Shoo!” cried Jane, piteously. 
The whole herd now turned a 
phalanx of wide, flat faces on her. 
The orifices of their ears were set 
to catch the slightest sound this 
strange creature might make, and 
their evil-looking horns gleamed yel- 
low-white in the afternoon sunshine. 

One by one they slowly advanced, 
then stopped—then on again, then 
stopped—and then on. 

Jane squeezed her back against the 
hedge. A straggling wild-rose bramble 
half lifted her hat off her head, and I 
heard her frightened little gasp. 

It was all I could do to resist 
shoving my great fist through to 
catch hold of her poor little hand. 

The farmer’s daughter had many 
pets in this bovine crowd. A pretty 
little heifer came up at a slow swing- 
ing walk. Coyly, and with a great 
deal of loud snuffling, she stretched 
out her damp pink nose and touched 
Jane gently on the sleeve. 

“Oh!” she screamed, and shrank 
back into the hedge. 

In a burst of remorse and tender- 
ness | was on the point of calling 
out reassuringly, when Dick Hol- 
land galloped up, on his little gray 
mare. 

You know Dick, that good-looking 
young fellow with the walnut-colored 
face, the bright light-blue eyes, and 
the flash of white teeth? He is the 
squire’s son and, as I then fancied, 
my rival. 

l awaited events. He charged straight 
into the herd. The friendly beasts 
went careering about the field, their 
legs swinging out in all directions 
and their tails kinked high in the air. 
I nearly burst out laughing at their 
idiotic gyrations, but fortunately re- 
strained myself. 

“Beauty in distress!’ cried Dick, 
swinging off his mare. 

“The devil take his impudence!” 
trom me. 

“And valor to the rescue!” And 
though I could see only her back 
hair and that preposterous hat, I 
knew just the coquettish way she 
was screwing up her eyes, partly to 
Aug. 1902 
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keep the sun out, partly to hide the 
tears. 

Listeners never hear any good of 
themselves; but then, you know, if 
you don’t listen you never hear any- 
thing at all! As I said before, I was 
determined to have Jane by fair 
means or foul. So I listened. 

“IT know I’m a fright,” she went 
on. ‘Tears are so unbecoming, aren't 
they? Is my nose red? And, oh, do 
look at my shoe!” 

I saw her thrust out the mud-spat- 
tered little foot. Then, as well as 
intervening leaves and branches per- 
mitted, 1 watched Dick gallantly fall 
on one knee, reverently take off the 
muddied little affair and begin to 
polish it gently with a snowy silk 
handkerchief. 

Jane, sitting there with her little 
stockinged foot poised in the air, 
began to flirt abominably. 

“I can’t understand your being 
here all alone,’’ he whispered, presently. 

“Oh, can’t you, you silly idiot, you!” 
wrathfully to myself. 

“‘Bob did start with me,” she began, 
airily, ‘““but he lost his temper over 
something—I can’t think what—and 
left me by my little lone.” 

I began to think that beastly prov- 
erb was true; and I was certain of it 
when Dick growled out: 

“Just the sort of thing an ill-man- 
nered cub like that would do, con- 
found him!’ And he polished the shoe 
till he became red in the face. 

I could no longer see Jane. She 
had sprung to her feet and leaves 
came in the way. 

“How dare you speak like that 
of Mr. Raikes!’’ And every word 
thrilled with indignation. 

Dick looked back at her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he began, 
awkwardly enough. ‘“I’d no idea he 
was such a friend of yours.”’ 

I felt that Jane was drawing her- 
self up to her full height by the way 
she spoke the following three words: 

“We are engaged!”’ 

Picture to yourself my amazement! 
It was certainly the first I had ever 
heard of it. 
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“Engaged?” repeated Dick, with 
all the light dying from his blue eyes 
and his mouth growing tight and 
grim. 

For the first time I realized what a 
cur’s part I was playing. I told my- 
self as firmly as possible, ‘*‘ All's fair 
in love and war;’’’ but I must frankly 
own it was not a I felt a 
worm. 

Without another word Dick turned. 
Roughly he chucked up his mare’s 
head, who had been cropping surrep- 
titiously at the sunburnt grass, swung 
himself into the saddle and galloped 
away. 

“You have got my shoe,” 
Jane after him, hysterically. 

But he never turned his head, and 
I doubt if he even heard. 

I waited till the drumming of hoofs 
had died away into the distance. 
Then I began forcing my way fever- 
ishly through that hedge. 


success. 


cried 
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““Goodness gracious! What’s that?” 
cried Jane, hopping out into the 
middle of the road with one little 
silk-stockinged foot in her hand. 

No doubt she expected to see bul- 
locks behind as well as before. 

Those beastly brambles 
clothes, my skin, my hair. 
cared |? 

“Jane!” And I caught her in my 
arms and kissed her. 

“How dare you!”’ she 
struggling to free herself. 

“But we are engaged, my sweet!” 

‘‘Engaged! Who said so, I should 
like to know!”’ growing very pink. 

“You—you!” 

The sunshine came out all over her 
face. 

“Oh, you ugly monster, how I hate 
you!” and a mass of spiky artificial 
foliage was suddenly thrust under my 
chin as Jane hid her face on my 
shoulder. 


tore my 
But what 


exclaimed, 
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WHITE VIOLETS 


WHITE violets for one who is most white! 

These captured snow-flakes I shall send to her, 
And each will be a little messenger 

To tell of love and all love’s wondrous light. 


White on her breast, white ladye of my heart, 
These little dreams of beauty she will wear; 
And one, perchance, will nestle in her hair, 

Whose darkened threads are of the night a part. 


White blossoms for one whiter than the snow, 

I send them with a word of tenderness, 

That they to her my white thoughts may confess, 
And whisper all the white love she should know. 


R. S. 
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SUPPOSE that work in sixty volumes is an encyclopedia.” 
“*No; it is called ‘The Love Letters of a Mormon Elder.’ 
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By James Branch Cabell 


R. ERWYN sighed profoundly 
as he ended his recital—half 


for pity of the misguided folk 
who had afforded Tunbridge its latest 
scandal, half for relief that, in spite of 
many difficulties, the story had been 
clearly set forth in discreet language 
that veiled, if it did not quite conceal, 
certain unsavory details. 

“And so,” said he, “poor Harry is 
run through the lungs, and Mrs. 
Anstruther is to be allowed a separate 
maintenance.” 

“’Tis shocking!” said Lady Allonby. 

“’Tis incredible,”” said Mr. Erwyn, 
“to my mind, at least, that the bonds 
of matrimony should be slipped thus 
lightly. But the age is somewhat lax 
and the world now views with com- 
plaisance the mad antics of half-grown 
lads and wenches, who trip to the altar 
as carelessly as to a country-dance.” 

Lady Allonby stirred her tea re- 
flectively and said nothing. Her 
own marriage had been notoriously 
unhappy, and two years of widow- 
hood since the seizure, brought on by 
an inherited tendency to apoplexy 
and French brandy, which carried off 
Sir Stephen Allonby, of Allonby Shaw, 
had not, to all appearances, tempered 
her aversion to the matrimonial state. 
Certain it was that she had refused 
many advantageous offers during that 
time, for her jointure was considerable 
and, though in candid moments she 
confessed to thirty-five, her dearest 
friends could not question her beauty. 
Her exculpation was that she desired 
to devote herself to her stepdaughter, 
but, as gossip had it at Tunbridge, she 
was like to be soon deprived of this 
subterfuge; for Miss Allonby had 
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reached her twentieth year and the 
two ladies were rarely seen in public 
save in the company of Mr. Erwyn, 
who, it was generally conceded, stood 
high in their favor and was desirous 
of mounting yet further. 

For these reasons Lady Allonby 
heard with interest his feeling allu- 
sion to the laxity of the age, and 
pondered thereon for a moment, not 
doubting that he had lingered after 
the departure of her other guests in 
order to make the disclosure that she 
had been long expecting. 

“T had not thought,’ said she, at 
length, “that you, of all men, would 
ever cast a serious eye toward mar- 
riage. Indeed, Mr. Erwyn, you have 
loved women so long that I must 
question your ability to love a woman, 
and your amours have been a by- 
word these twenty years.”’ 

“Dear lady,” said Mr. Erwyn, 
“surely you would not confound 
amour with love? Believe me, the 
translation is inadequate. Amour is 
but the Summer wave that lifts and 
glitters and laughs in the sunlight 
for a moment, and disappears; but 
love is the unfathomed, eternal sea 
itself. Amour is a general under whom 
youth must serve for a little, and it is 
well to fight under his colors; for it is 
against ennui that he marshals his 
forces. "Tis a glorious conflict, and 
young blood cannot but stir and 
exult as paradoxes, marching and 
countermarching at his command, 
make way for one another in irides- 
cent squadrons, while through the 
steady musketry of epigrams one hears 
the clash of contending repartees, the 
cry of a wailing sonnet. But he may 
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be served by the young alone, and the 
veteran, grown old in service, is glad 
to relinquish the glory and splendor of 
the battle for some quiet ingle-nook, 
where, with love to make a third, he 
prattles of past days and deeds with 
one that goes hand in hand with him 
toward the tomb.”’ 

Lady Allonby accorded this con- 


ceit the tribute of a sigh; then 
glanced toward her four impassive 


footmen to make sure they were out 
of earshot. 

“And so—?”’ said she. 

“Faith,” said Mr. Erwyn, “I 
thought you had known it long 
since.” 

“Indeed,”’ said she, reflectively, “I 
dare say it is quite time.”’ 

“I am not,” said Mr. Erwyn, “in 
the heyday of my youth, I grant you; 
but I am not for that reason necessari- 
ly unmoved by the attractions of an 
advantageous person, a fine sensibility 
and all the graces.” 

He sipped his tea with an air of 
partial resentment, and Lady Allonby, 
remembering the disparity of age that 
existed between Mr. Erwyn and her 
stepdaughter, felt that she had awk- 
wardly blundered upon forbidden 
ground and awaited with contrition 
the proposal she did not doubt he was 
about to broach to her, as the head 
of the family. 

“Who is she?” said Lady Allonby. 

“An angel,’’ said Mr. Erwyn, fencing. 

“ Beware,’ said Lady Allonby, “lest 
she prove a recording angel; a wife 
who takes too deep an interest in 
your movements will scarcely suit 
you.” 

“T trust,” said Mr. Erwyn, smiling, 
“that she will allow me the usual 
half-holiday on Saturday.” 

Lady Allonby, rebuffed, sought con- 
solation among the conserves. 

“And yet,” said Mr. Erwyn, “I do 
not seek a wife who will take her 
morning chocolate with me and sup 
with heaven knows whom. I have seen 


too much of mariage a la mode; and 
I come to her, if not with the trans- 
ports of an Amadis, at least with an 
entire adoration and respect.” 
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“Then,” said Lady Allonby, “you 
love her?”’ 

“Very tenderly,” said Mr. Erwyn; 
‘and, indeed, I would, for her sake, 
that the errors of my past life were 
not so numerous, nor the frailty of 
my aspiring resolutions rendered ap- 
parent—ah, so many times!—to a 
gaping and censorious world. For, as 
you know, I cannot offer her an un- 
tried heart; ‘tis somewhat worn by 
many barterings. But I know that 
it beats very strongly in her presence, 
and when I come to her some day and 
clasp her in my arms, as I mean todo, 
I trust that her lips may not turn 
away from mine and that she may 
be glad that I am there and that her 
heart may sound an echoing chime. 
For, indeed, I love her as I have 
loved no other woman; and that, I 
think, you cannot doubt.” 

“1?” said Lady Allonby, innocently. 
“How should I know?” 

“Unless you are blind,” said Mr. 
Erwyn—‘‘and I know those great eyes 
to be more keen than the tongue of a 
dowager—you must have seen of late 
that I have dared to hope—to think— 
that she whom I love so tenderly 
might deign to be that affectionate, 
that condescending friend who will 
assist me to retrieve the indiscretions 
of my youth—and who 

The confusion of his utterance, that 
went far toward attesting his emotion, 
moved Lady Allonby. “It is true,” 
said she, “that I 9 

“ Anastasia,”’ said Mr. Erwyn, with 
feeling, “is not our friendship of an 
age that warrants sincerity?” 

Lady Allonby was stirred to dispel 
his evident embarrassment. “In- 
deed,”’ said she, frankly, “I have not 
been blind, and I do not object—and 
I do not think that Dorothy will 
prove obdurate.” 

“You render me the happiest of 
men,” said Mr. Erwyn, rapturously. 
Then he asked: “You have, then, 
already discussed this matter with 
Miss Allonby?”’ ' 

“Not precisely,” said she, laughing; 
“T had thought it was apparent to 
the most timid lover that the first 
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announcement came with best grace 
from him.” 

“Is her consent, then, absolutely 
necessary?’’ said Mr. Erwyn, laughing 
likewise. 

“Surely,”’ said she. 

“As you will,’’ said he; then asked: 
‘You have no reason to fear her op- 
posal ?”’ 

“No,” 
“Still E 

“TI shall be a veritable Demos- 
thenes,’’ said Mr. Erwyn, “and I am 
sure that she will consent.”’ 

“Your conceit,” said Lady Allonby, 
“is appalling.” 

“Tis fearful,” admitted Mr. Erwyn, 
“but I propose to try marriage as a 
remedy. I have heard it is an excel- 
lent one.” 

“Not always,” 
‘for 

“It is true,”’ said he, “that you have 
been married 4 

““George!’’ cried Lady Allonby. 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Erwyn; 
“but, indeed, I find that perfect felicity 
is more potent than wine. Were it not 
for the footmen there,”’ said he, joy- 
ously, “I do not know to what lengths 
I might go.”’ 

“In that case,” laughed Lady Allon- 
by, “I shall fetch Dorothy to you, that 
the crown may be set upon your hap- 
piness. And previously I shall dismiss 
the footmen.’’ She did so with a sign. 

‘Believe me,” said Mr. Erwyn, “’tis 
what I have long desired. And when 
Miss Allonby honors me with her atten- 
tion I shall, since my life’s happiness 
depends on the issue, plead with all the 
eloquence of a starveling barrister, big 
with the import of his first case. May 
I, indeed, rest assured that my triumph 
over her possible objections may not 
be viewed with unfavorable eyes?’’ 

“Dear George,” said Lady Allonby, 
“believe me, there is nothing I desire 
more earnestly than that you may 
obtain all that is necessary for your 
happiness, even though—I will fetch 
Dorothy.” 

““Hexcuse me, sir,”’ said the largest 
footman but one, ‘“’ave you done with 
your cup?”’ 


replied Lady Allonby. 





said she, lightly, 
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II 


Mr. Erwvyy, left alone, smiled at his 
own feflection in the mirror; re- 
arranged his ruffles with a deft and 
shapely hand; consulted his watch; 
seated himself and hummed a merry 
air, in meditative wise; toc! counsel 
with his watch once more, and smiled. 

Then the bright hinygings that 
shielded the hall door syaivered, broke 
into tumultuous wave: and yielded up 
Miss Allonby, who cri:d, with an em- 
phasis that dowagers found hoydenish 
and young men adorable: 

“Heavens! What can it be, Mr. 
Erwyn, that has cast mother into such 
an unprecedented state of excite- 
ment?’’ 

““What, indeed?” said he, bowing 
over her proffered hand. 

“ For, like a hurricane, she burst into 
my room and cried, ‘Mr. Erwyn has 
something of importance to declare to 
you—why did you put on that gown?— 
bless you, my child—’ all in one eager 
breath; then kissed me, powdered my 
nose and despatched me to you with- 
out explanation. And why?” said 
Miss Allonby. 

“Why, indeed?” said Mr. Erwyn. 

“Tis very annoying,”’ said she, de- 
cisively. 

“Sending you to me?” said Mr. Er- 
wyn, a world of reproach in his voice. 

“That,”’ said Miss Allonby, “I can 
pardon—very easily. But I dislike all 
mysteries, and being termed a child, 
and 4 

“Yes?” said Mr. Erwyn. 

““—-being powdered on the nose,” 
said Miss Allonby, with firmness. Then 
she went to the mirror and, standing 
on the tips of her toes, peered anxiously 
into its depths. She rubbed her nose 
disapprovingly and frowned, involun- 
tarily, perhaps, pursing up her lips. 
Mr. Erwyn regarded her intently for 
a moment and wandered to the ex- 
treme end of the apartment,where he 
evinced a sudden interest in bric-&-brac. 

“Is there any powder on my nose?” 
said Miss Allonby. 

“T fail to perceive any,’’ said Mr. 
Erwyn. 
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“Come closer,’’ said she. 

‘I dare not,”’ said he. 

Miss Allonby wheeled about. “ Fie!”’ 
she cried; ‘‘ one that has served against 
the French, and afraid of powder!’ 

“Tt is not,” said Mr. Erwyn, uncer- 
tainly, ‘the powder that I fear.”’ 

‘“What then?’’ said she, sinking on 
the divan beside the disordered tea- 
table. 

“There are two of them,”’ said Mr. 
Erwyn, “and they are so red——”’ 

““Nonsense!’’ cried Miss Allonby, 
with heightened color. 

“"Tis best to avoid temptation,”’ 
said Mr. Erwyn, virtuously. 

> Undoubtedly,”’ said she, ‘‘’tis best 
to avoid having your ears boxed.’ 

Mr. Erwyn sighed despondently. 
Miss Allonby moved to the end of the 
divan 

“What was it,”’ said she, “that you 
had to tell me?”’ 

“Tis a matter of some importance,” 
said Mr. Erwyn. 

““Heavens!’’ said Miss Allonby, ab- 
sent-mindedly drawing aside her skirts; 
“one would think you about to make 
a declaration.”’ 

Mr. Erwyn sat down beside her. “I 
have been known,” said he, “‘to do 
such things.” 

The divan was strewn with cushions 
in the Oriental fashion. Miss Allonby, 
with some adroitness, slipped one be- 
tween her person and that of her neigh- 
bor. ‘“‘Oh!’’ said Miss Allonby. 

“Yes,” said he, peering over the 
barrier; “I admit that I am even 
now shuddering upon the verge of 
matrimony.” 

“Indeed?” said she, secure in her 
fortress. ‘‘Have you selected an ac- 
complice?”’ 

“Faith, yes!’ said Mr. Erwyn. 

“Have I the honor of her acquaint- 
ance?’’ said Miss Allonby. 

““Indeed,”’ said Mr. Erwyn, “‘no wo- 
man knows her better.”’ 

Miss Allonby smiled. ‘Dear Mr. 
Erwyn,” said she, “this is a disclosure 
I have looked for this past six months.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Erwyn. 

“Heavens, yes!” said she. 
have been a most dilatory lover.”’ 
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“T am truly sorry,” said Mr. Erwyn, 
“to have kept you waiting.” 

“In fact,’’ said she, “I had fre- 
quently thought of reproaching you 
for your tardiness.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Erwyn, 
“the matter could, no doubt, have 
been arranged more quickly.” 

“For your intentions have been most 
apparent.” 

Mr. Erwyn removed the cushion. 
“You do not, then, disapprove?”’ said 
he. 

“Indeed, no,”’ said Miss Allonby; “I 
think you will make an excellent step- 
father.” 

The cushion fell to the floor. Mr. 
Erwyn replaced it and smiled. 

“And _ so,’ said Miss Allonby, 
“mother, thinking me in ignorance, 
has deputed you to inform me of this 
most transparent secret? Howstrange 
is the blindness of lovers! But, I dare 
say,’ sighed Miss Allonby, “we are 
much alike.”’ 

“We?” said Mr. Erwyn, softly. 

“IT meant—” said Miss Allonby, 
flushing somewhat. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Erwyn. His 
voice sank to a pleading cadence. 
“Dear child, am I not worthy of trust?”’ 

There was a pause. 

“TIT am going to the Pantiles this 
afternoon,”’ declared Miss Allonby, at 
length, ‘“‘to feed the swans.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Erwyn, comprehend- 
ingly ; “surely, he is somewhat tardy.”’ 

“Oh,” said she, “then, you know?”’ 

“I know,” said he, “that there is a 
tasteful and secluded Summer-house 
near the Fountain of Neptune.” 

“IT was never allowed,” said Miss 
Allonby, unconvincingly, “to sit in 
secluded Summer-houses with—with 
any one; besides, the gardeners leave 
their lunch-baskets there.” 

Mr. Erwyn beamed upon her, pa- 
ternally. “I was not _ previously 
aware,’ said he, “that Monsieur de 
Marigny was interested in ornithology. 
But suppose——”’ 

“Oh, he will,” said Miss Allonby, 
with confidence; then added, re- 


flectively : ‘‘ I shall be greatly and pain- 
fully surprised by his declaration.”’ 
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‘“*Doubtless,’”’ said Mr. Erwyn. 

“T shall be deeply grieved that he 
has so utterly misunderstood my 
friendly interest in his welfare; I shall 
be highly indignant after he has— 
has * 

“Not until afterward?” said Mr. 
Erwyn, holding up a reproving fore- 
hinger. 

‘—after he has astounded me by 
his avowal. And I shall behave in the 
same manner the second time he re- 
curs to the painful subject; but x 

“The third time?” said Mr. Erwyn. 

“He has remarkably expressive 
eyes,” said Miss Allonby, with a fine 
irrelevance. 

“Ah, youth, youth!” sighed Mr. 
Erwyn. “Dear child, I pray you, 
do not trifle with the happiness that 
is within your grasp! Sz jeunesse 
savait—the proverb is somewhat 
musty. But we that have attained 
the Saint Martin’s Summer of our 
lives and have grown capable of but 
a calm and tempered affection at the 
utmost—we cannot but look wist- 
fully on the wondrous happiness and 
ignorance of youth; and we would warn 
you, were it possible, of the many dan- 
gers whereby you are encompassed. 
For love is a deity that must not be 
trifled with; his voice may chant the 
requiem of all that is bravest in our 
mingled natures, or sound a stave of 
such nobility as heartens us through 
life. He is kindly, but implacable; 
and I that speak to you have seen my 
life made desolate by this flippant 
jesting with his terrors, and that ere 
the edge of my first razor had been 
dulled. ‘Tis true, I have lived since 
in indifferent comfort; yet ‘tis but a 
dreary banquet where there is no plat- 
ter laid for love, and he has gone unfed 
in my heart these fifteen years or more.”’ 

“Dear Mr. Erwyn!” sighed Miss 
Allonby, moved by the earnestness of 
his speech. “And so,”’ she queried, 
“you have loved mother all this time?”? 

“ Faith—” said Mr. Erwyn. 

“Pardon me,’’ spoke the voice of 
Lady Allonby; “I trust you young 
people have adjusted matters to your 
satisfaction?” 
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“DEAR mother!” cried Miss Allonby, 
“I am delighted!” then kissed her 
vigorously and left the room, casting 
an arch glance at Mr. Erwyn as she 
went. 

“Heavens!” said Lady Allonby, re- 
covering her somewhat rumpled dig- 
nity, “the dear child is frightfully 
hoydenish! But, 1 suppose, we may 
regard the matter as settled?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Erwyn; “I think, 
dear lady, we may safely regard the 
matter as settled.”’ 

“She is of an excitable nature,” said 
she, seating herself on the divan; 
“and you, dear Mr. Erwyn, who know 
women so well, will doubtless pardon 
the agitation of a young girl placed in 
such an unaccustomed position. I 
myself was greatly affected by my 
first declaration.” 

‘“‘Doubtless,”” said Mr. Erwyn, sink- 
ing beside her, “Sir Stephen was very 
moving.” 

“I assure you,” said she, smiling, 
“‘that he was not the first.” 

““Indeed,”” said he, “‘I remember 
very well ¥ 

“You do not!” said Lady Allonby, 
flushing. 

“You wore a blue gown,”’ said he. 

“Indeed?” said she. 

“And ” 

“If I did,” said Lady Allonby, “I 
have quite forgotten it; and it is your 
duty to do likewise.” 

“T cannot,” said Mr. Erwyn, sighing. 

“There is nothing less well bred,’’ 
said she, “than a good memory. I 
should decline to remain in the same 
room with one, were it not that Dor- 
othy has deserted you in this strange 
fashion. Whither, pray, has _ she 
gone?”’ 

Mr. Erwyn smiled in a knowing 
manner. ‘‘ Her tender heart,” said he, 
“is much affected by the pathetic 
and moving spectacle of the poor 
hungry swans, pining for their na- 
tive land and made a raree-show for 
visitors in the Pantiles; and she has 
gone to stay them with biscuit and 
comfort them with cakes.” 
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“Really?” said Lady Allonby. 

“And,” said Mr. Erwyn, “to defend 
her from the possible insolence of the 
unformed rustics and the—the fero- 
cious goldfish, Monsieur de Marigny 
has obligingly offered his services as 
an escort.’ 

“Oh!” said Lady Allonby; then 
added, disapprovingly: ‘‘Under the 
circumstances she might permissibly 
have broken the engagement.” 

“There is no engagement,” said Mr. 
Erwyn—“‘as yet.” 

‘““Indeed?”’ said she. 

“Faith,” said he, “ 
a declaration this afternoon 
refuse him.”’ 

“Naturally,” said she. 

“And the second time,” 


‘ 


should he make 
she will 


said he. 
‘Undoubtedly,” said she. 
‘But the third time——’”’ 

Well?” 

Mr. Erwyn allowed himself a noise- 
less chuckle. ‘‘ After the third time,” 
said Mr. Erwyn, “there will be an en- 
gagement.”’ 

“Mr. Erwyn!” cried Lady Allonby, 
with widened eyes, “I understood 
that Dorothy had looked favorably 
upon your suit.” 

“Anastasia!” cried he; then 
passed his hand lightly over his brow. 
“Tis the first I had heard of it,’’ said 
Mr. Erwyn. 

“Surely—” 

“Surely,”’ said he, “in considera- 
tion of the fact that, not an hour 
since, you deigned to bestow upon me 
your hand——”’ 

“George!” cried Lady Allonby; and, 
recovering herself, smiled, courte- 
ously. “ Tis the first I had heard of 
a 

They stared at each other for a mo- 
ment in utter bewilderment. Then 
Lady Allonby burst into almost hys- 
terical laughter. 

“You mean—?” said she. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Erwyn, “so far 
was I from aspiring to Miss Allonby’s 
hand that my whole soul was set 
upon possessing both the heart and 
person of a lady, in my humble opin- 
ion, far more desirable.” 

“I did not know—” said she. 


‘ 


said she. 


‘ 


“ Behold,” said Mr. Erwyn, bitterly, 
“how rightly is my presumption pun- 
ished. For I, with a fop’s audacity, 
had thought my love for you of suffi- 
cient moment to have been long since 
observed, and strong in my conceit 
had scorned a pleasing declaration 
made up of faint phrases and whining 
ballad-endings. I spoke as my heart 
prompted me, but the heart has 
proven a poor counselor, dear lady, 
and now am I rewarded. For you 
had not even known of my passion, 
and that which my presumption had 
taken as a reciprocal affection now 
proves but a kindly desire to further 
my marriage with another.” 

“You love me?”’ said Lady Allonby, 
softly. 

“Indeed,”’ said Mr. Erwyn, “I have 
loved you all my life—first with a 
boy’s love that I scarce knew was 
love, and, after your marriage with 
an honorable man had severed us, as 
I thought, irrevocably, with such love 
as an honest man may bear a woman 
whom both circumstance and the re- 
spect in which he holds her have 
placed beyond his reach—a love that 
might not be spoken, but of which | 
had thought you could scarce be ig- 
norant.”’ 

“Mr. Erwyn!”’ said she. 

“Ah, madam, grant a losing game- 
ster the right to rail at adverse fate! 
Since your widowhood I have pur- 
sued you with attentions which I now 
perceive must at many times have 
proved distasteful. But my love had 
blinded me; I shall trouble you no 
more. I did not know ‘twas but a 
comedy of the eternal duel ’twixt man 
and woman, nor am I sorry that you 
have conquered, dear opponent. Ah, 
how valorously you fought! Even 
without the magic of that voice which 
stirs my blood so strangely or the 
witchery of those swift, doubtful 
glances, I had succumbed, I think, to 
the least of those sweet sentences which 
died in still sweeter laughter—the 


verbal thrust and stanch parrying of 
my veiled assault—were it but for ad- 
miration of their perfect, rounded art. 
You have conquered, dear lady, and I 
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yield a beaten and saddened heart to 
the victor.”’ 

“Dear George,” said Lady Allonby, 
“vou know that once x 
“Indeed,” said Mr. Erwyn, “’twas 
the sand on which I builded. But I 
am wiser now and I perceive that the 
feeling you entertain toward me is but 
the pale shadow of a youthful inclina- 
tion. I shall not presume upon it. I 
am somewhat proud, dear Anastasia; 
I have given you my heart, such as it 
is; were you minded to accept it even 
now, through friendship or pity, I 
hould refuse. For my love of you 
has been the one pure and quite un- 
selfish emotion of my life; I would not 
barter it for one less either in kind or 
legree. And so, farewell!”’ 

‘George,”’ said Lady Allonby. 

‘Il am at your service,” said Mr. 
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Erwyn, pausing on his way to the 
door. 

“This—this may——”’ 

“"Tis a handkerchief,’’ said Mr. 
Erwyn, “but somewhat moist.” 

‘““And—my eyes?”’ 

“Red,” said Mr. Erwyn. 

“I—I have been weeping.” 

“Why?” said Mr. Erwyn. 

“I—I thought you were to wed 
Dorothy.” 

Mr. Erwyn resumed his seat, pre- 
cipitately. ‘“You—objected?”’ said 
he. 

“TI think,” said Lady Allonby, “I 
should entertain the same objection 
toward any woman——”’ 

“Well?” said Mr. Erwyn. 

‘““—except “ 

“Incomparable Anastasia!’ said Mr. 
Erwyn. 
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AT THE DAY’S END 


LL day among the anxious crowd I pressed, 
All day I strove and bartered with the best, 
All day my feet were busy in the mart— 
Have I not earned my little hour of rest? 


Oh, my beloved, the shelter of your heart! 
Oh, my beloved, the quiet of your breast! 


Ere the morn broke Toil called us to arise; 

When the noon fell she drove us tyrant-wise; 
Slow in the twilight died her loud alarms— 

Fain would I turn me where the silence lies. 


Oh, my beloved, the comfort of your arms! 
Oh, my beloved, the healing of your eyes! 


As footworn travelers a little space 
Kneel in the shadow of some holy place, 
Too wearied to lament or to rejoice, 
So in your love receive me of your grace. 


Oh, my beloved, the soothing of your voice! 
Oh, my beloved, the pity of your face! 


McCrea PICKERING. 
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THE STREET-DANCERS 


By Victor Plarr 


RDER has obscured our vision, 


All the town has turned precisian, 


Void of melody, bereft 

Of desire to dance, naught left 
Save Salvation Army drums, 

Or the music of the slums 

Which the barrel-organ drones you, 
Hums you, tinkles you, intones you. 
Well, good lack! it might be worse. 
I, at least, am not averse 

To the ball-room on the flags, 
And the carnival of rags! 

Here’s an organ for a band, 

And a dark-eyed player bland 

At the dancers nods and grins 

As the complex dance begins! 

"Tis no hackneyed waltz, God wot, 
But a kind of wild gavotte 

That has haply lingered down, 
Through all classes, for an zon, 
Since the beaux of London town 
Stepped it in the brave Pantheon. 
See the tattered dancers set— 
Ragged heads en silhouette, 

And a gold head here and there, 
Fair as some boy Christ’s is fair! 
There’s a nonchalant lithe grace 
In the way these children pace— 
Six steps forward, then a quick 
Twirl and a flamboyant kick! 
How the merry movement fires! 
How the dancing tune inspires! 
With ill-shod but rhythmic feet, 
They advance—they retreat, 
Shoulders back and heads erect! 
Oh, you envy that effect! 

‘Tis as though in Drury Lane, 
Once the world of wit and poet, 
Something precious might remain, 
Though the people do not know it; 
Tatters of distinction vanished, 
Echoes of a laughter banished, 
Reliques of a Golden Age, 

To be these children’s heritage! 
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SOME FOLK WHO WERE 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


Holland, of Grafton, of Chat- 

ham, of Chesterfield, of Wal- 
pole, of March, of Gray, of Goldsmith, 
of Garrick, of Johnson, of Beauclerk, 
of Boswell, of Thrale—the London of 
statesmen and macaronis and poets 
and wits, the London of wigs and peri- 
wigs, the London of George the Third. 
It is asone should say: ‘‘ Come we to the 
Athens of Alcibiades and Aristoph- 
anes or to the Rome of Cicero and 
Antony.” 

It is cold and clear, with moon shin- 
ing down and crisp frost under foot— 
weather as sparsely sown in February, 
1768, about London town as it is to- 
day. Midnight is noon at Brooks’s. 
The club’s drawing-rooms bristle with 
wax lights, whereof the beams through 
the unshuttered windows escape to the 
outer world and merge with the con- 
genial radiance of the moon. A sedan 
chair pauses at the club’s portals; a 
small old man, bowed with years, in- 
firm on tottering legs, wrapped in furs 
against the biting air, is helped out by 
one of the thick-legged chairmen. As 
the latter would assist the old man, he 
is put aside by a gentleman who him- 
self is bound for Brooks’s. 

“You walk but ill, my lord,” ob- 
serves the younger man, himself past 
middle age, but lithe and firm, as he 
helps his older companion up the steps. 

“One after seventy does all things 
ill,’ returns the other. “But I will 
walk. You know the proverb, ‘Use 
legs, have legs.’”’ 

In the glare of the drawing-room 
the identity of the duo is revealed. 
Short, thin, worn, decrepit, arched of 
nose, face of singular ugliness yet full 
75 
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of worldly grace, courtly, refined, en- 
lightened, bush-browed, hard, insinuat- 
ing, arrogant, a dark, gray-black old 
figure—who else should it be but Lord 
Chesterfield? The other, with a high, 
clear, easy cynicism, as perceivable as 
an atmosphere, is that lamp of letters, 
Horace Walpole. 

Over those numerous tables of oak 
that stud the drawing-rooms of 
Brooks’s bend buzzing circles of bucks 
and macaronis. These gentry are twit- 
teringly busy about hazard, quinze 
and pharo. At one table is a decorous 
whist party. At every table guineas 
in hundreds and thousands are being 
lost and won. Some, with sword at 
side, are brilliant in silks and satins, vel- 
vets and Flemish laces. Others have 
covered their plumage with long dark 
coats and leathern cuffs. The latter 
are sons of economy and would save 
the richness of their costumes. All 
wear flower-crowned hats, wide of 
brims, to ward away the candles’ 
glare. 

‘What think you of our rising youth, 
my lord?’ asks Walpole, waving a high- 
bred hand at the gamesters. ‘‘Corrup- 
tion the purpose of government, and 
drinking and gambling the purpose of 
society, we live again the age of Pom- 
pey and Lucullus. Those youngsters, 
some of them not out of their teens, 
play for five, ten, fifteen thousand 
guineas of a night—win and lose for- 
tunes between bed and bed. Even I, 
who dislike gaming and cards as little 
as I can, am dragged along and have 
already fed the avarice of certain lady 
friends with four hundred odd pounds 
this very evening. I’ve been from 
Strawberry Hill two weeks and I assure 
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you, my lord, in all that time the only 
news I've heard is,‘ What is trumps?’ ” 

“It is a day of wagers, truly,”’ con- 
sents Chesterfield; ‘‘an age which fells 
oaks to fatten Jews. But I must not 
criticize. As says Seneca, ‘Every man 
has his weakness,’ and dice has not 
been the least of mine.”’ 

“Eleven thousand pounds! And on 
one hand! My lord, you are in for- 
tune!’ These exclamations come 
from the group about a hazard table. 

““Gads, yes!’ And the lucky popinjay, 
tall, slim and of an aristocratic vacu- 
ity of face—twenty-two he is—yawns 
affectedly and takes delicate snuff, to 
impress his gilded fellows with his cool- 
ness. ‘“‘Gads, yes! it was high time. 
Eleven thousand pounds! Gads, now, 
if I'd only been playing deep, I’d have 
had a million!” 

At a table, cleared of its parapher- 
nalia of regular gaming, is crowded a 
select bevy of bucks. Their mood is 
fantastic. A perfect circle, drawn of 
chalk and two feet in diameter, has 
been marked on the smooth oaken 
surface. Two of the party are to have 
a race between cockroaches. Starting 
from the centre and left to their own 
devices, that insect will prove to be 
winner who first crosses the confining 
chalk. There are a thousand guineas 
wagered on each. 

“But how are we to tell our bugs 
apart?’ lisps one exquisite, doubtfully. 
“These little animals seem amazingly 
alike. Odds daddles! they’re very 
brothers!”’ 

An inventive, fertile buck suggests 
a spot of paint for one as a distinguish- 
ing mark. It is a bright thought. A 
tin of white paint is had up from the 
store-rooms and the back of one poor 
cockroach is touched carefully and 
lightly, the tip of a pen-feather serving 
as brush. 

Chesterfield and Walpole pay no 
heed to the gamblers. They approach 
a party of gentlemen taking wine. 
Among them one counts the dark Stu- 
art features of Topham Beauclerk; un- 
der thirty years, he is youngest of 
the circle. There, too, are the well- 
nurtured, well-clad George Selwyn, 
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Gillie Williams and Earl of March. At 
March’s side sits one, bold of eye, 
broad of brow—a wise yet dissolute face 
this, and strong with a vicious force; 
the more remarkable, perhaps, because 
the owner is but thirty-three. It is 
Fitzroy, the infamous Duke of Grafton. 

Where so much is gathered of fash- 
ion and power one should find a syco- 
phant. Ah, there he is, at the Grafton 
elbow and a trifle in the background. 
His years are fifty-one; his counte- 
nance—with round forehead, light 
eyes, high nose, short lip and long jaw, 
this latter slightly protruding, face all 
smug and smooth, a placeman’s face— 
would be good and pleasant enough 
were it not forthe mouth. This is de- 
fective—the true courtier’s mouth, 
abject, plausible, deprecatory, eager 
with adulation, ready for the utterance 
of any lying, cringing flattery. And 
who may the flatterer be? One Gray, 
a poet; heof the “Elegy.” There is to 
come a vacant professorship at Cam- 
bridge, with nothing to do beyond 
drawing four hundred yearly pounds. 
Gray licks subservient lips and posts 
hungrily to town to beg the post from 
the potent Grafton. 

Gray, a few months later, has his 
time-serving rewarded and the sine- 
cure coveted falls to his share. Later 
still, when the ignoble Grafton shocks 
decent taste by himself seizing the 
chancellorship of the University, Gray, 
already warm in his comfortable nest, 
is prompt with an affable welcoming 
“ode.” In this he exhausts the ful- 
some and invokes the shades of Milton, 
Newton and the royal ghosts of all the 
sovereigns: “Great Edward, with the 
lilies on his brow,”’ with “sad Chatil- 
lon and princely Clare,” and “either 
Henry,” to muster in the college halls 
for honor of Grafton—that “noble- 
man” whose evilisms provoke a Junius 
and make sick an age. 

Walpole, as he and Chesterfield 
draw near, greets Gray with warmth. 
The scholar of Strawberry Hill does 
not distaste a sycophant. Moreover, 
he and Gray were boys of a bench 
at Eton and in their youth made 
the grand tour together. 





“How about your new published 
poems by Dodsley’” cries Walpole. 
“I hold myself neglected; you did 
not show them to me in advance.”’ 

There comes a storm of exclama- 
tion from the coterie about the racing 
insects. This drowns the poet’s reply. 
There is a deal of sharp, angry protest. 
Williams goes over, being curious. 
Then occurs that lull in the uproar 
which shows the pass desperate. 

“You wear a sword, sir!”’ haughtily 
remarks the macaroni of the painted 
cockroach, tapping his gilded hilt. 

“And the Park is convenient!” 
stiffly retorts he of the rival cock- 
roach. 

Then the eight or nine macaronis 
go away in a fierce bustle, which 
seems to move no one to concern 
save themselves. 

“The painted insect died of the 
white lead,’’ explains Williams, as he 
returns laughing. ‘‘His backer cried 
‘Foul’ and fell to a bicker over the 
stakes.”’ 

“He should lose, however,” 
serves March. “It’s as 
horse fell dead in a race.’ 

“Let them duel,’’ says Walpole. 
“There is moon enough to see their 
tucks. And the night is cold—a little 
blood-letting will not hurt them.” 

“Still,” remonstrates the polished 
Chesterfield, “‘they brawled most un- 
gentlemanly—prodigiously like chair- 
men. The age fails of gentility. Do 
you not think so, my lord?” 

“Truly, sir, I do,’’ replies March, 
to whom Chesterfield turns. “I think 
either might fairly have avoided an 
encounter on the grounds advanced 
by Colonel Lutrell when his father, 
the notorious Simon, defied him. ‘I 
will use you on my rapier’s blade as 
a cook uses a lark,’ cried Lutrell, pere. 
But he didn’t; his engaging son re- 
fused his challenge on the ground that 
the old one was not a gentleman.”’ 

“How admirably Irish on both their 


ob- 
though a 


parts!’’ remarks Walpole. Then to 
Beauclerk: “And why so much to 
yourself, Beau? Has your wit no 


wings these days?” 
Beauclerk starts, and retorts ami- 
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ably, but with little point. 
clerk is preoccupied. 
brief weeks he will wed the frail 
Lady Bolingbroke, from whom his 
friend “Bully” is in process of being 
divorced. She will have her old name 
—but not her old charm—as the 
Lady Di Spencer, and as such Beau- 
clerk will put the ring on her finger. 
Then the two will give dinners at 
Beauclerk’s house while the town rolls 
the scandal underneath its tongue. 
It is a contemplation of his future 
that sinks the volatile Beauclerk in 
abstraction. Selwyn comes to the 
rescue. 

“Sir, how fared you at Bath?” he 
asks of Chesterfield. 

‘““Never more vilely. I at one time 
thought the snow would hold me 
captive there forever. But I broke 
through; I escaped. While prisoner 
in my apartments I had cause to 
thank heaven my boyhood had been 
well educated of books. Sir—” and 
Chesterfield turns to March—“‘sir, 
plant the tree of knowledge in youth; 
it will shade your old age.” 

“Indeed, my lord,”’ returns March, 
smiling, ‘‘ your excellent counsel comes 
over-late for one at forty-three.” 

“What hear you of the elections, 
sir?” asks Grafton of Chesterfield. 

“Nothing, your grace, save ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty,’’’ replies Chesterfield. 

There is a gleam in the ancient eye 
of the courtier of Blackheath as he 
says this. One gains from the man- 
ner of both that Chesterfield and 
Grafton carry small regard for each 
other. 

“Wilkes is but so much sounding 


Beau- 
Within a few 


brass,” comments March, contempt- 
uously. 
“Sir, the common ear,’ remarks 


Chesterfield, with a tinge of satirical 
triumph and as one who would be 
consolable should ‘‘ Wilkes and Lib- 
erty’”’ succeed, ‘“‘the common ear does 
not distinguish between the sound of 
brass and the sound of metal more 
precious. Also, with the eye of the 
vulgar, polished brass will oft go 
further than rough gold.” 

“If I were in politics, I fear I might 
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sympathize with Wilkes,” says Wal- 
pole. 

“Sir,” says Chesterfield, with a bow 
to Walpole, “I would subscribe to 
any politics you might lay down.” 

‘““My lord, you honor me,” retorts 
Walpole. ‘My lord, I have laid down 
politics.”’ 

There is a general smile at the quip 
and Chesterfield takes snuff from Wal- 
pole’s mull 

“The du Deffand sent it to me,” 
says Walpole, as Williams receives 
the snuff-mull and admires the pearl- 
incrusted lid. ‘‘ However, to go back 
to Wilkes. With all tenderness for 
March and Grafton, I regard the 
man as the victim of tyranny. What 
does he do? He becomes obnoxious 
to a Tory government. The famous 
‘Number 45’ of the North Briton, 
wherein Wilkes, discussing King 
George’s speech to Parliament, as- 
serts His Majesty to be guilty of ‘a 
monstrous fallacy,’ is seized on. Wilkes 
is arrested for libel. His belongings 
are ransacked by methods which we 
will leave our absent friend Sandwich 
to defend, and a private paper, one 
never published, his ‘Essay on Wo- 
man’ is found and becomes the grava- 
men of further charges. There is a 
distortion of law, a twisting of fact; 
Wilkes is convicted. Pendente lite, 
every bravo of the court, every bully 
of the House of Commons, must 
needs—for a royal smile—hawk at 
Wilkes with challenges to duel. He 
goes to Hyde Park with these swash- 
bucklers; he is desperately wounded. 
Then he falls subject to the pestering 
plots of court physicians. They hec- 
tor him with hourly visits to see if 
he be strong enough to be lugged 
off to the Tower. These doctors 
meant nothing but his death; they 
would have achieved it had not Wilkes 
fled to France.”’ 

“And why did not the rogue re- 
main in France?’’ demands March, 
hotly. 

“Sir, as to that,’” responds Chester- 
field, taking the place of Walpole, 
“he gave government notice a month 
ago that he would return. He is 





ready to answer his outlawry. He 
has been in London a fortnight, and 
neither Mansfield nor any other would 
seem to have the courage to command 
his apprehension.” 

“If my counsel were heeded,” re- 
marks Grafton, ‘“‘there would be noth- 
ing done with Wilkes. Correctly meas- 
ured, he is small; and the only peril 
government runs is the peril of 
making him a martyr in the eyes of 
the mob. The man himself amounts 
to little. He is capable of nothing 
great; he speaks badly; at the best, he 
is that least of little things, a writer.”’ 

Grafton says this to Chesterfield 
and he studies, withal, a careful po- 
liteness. Still, it is evident that he 
burns with resentment. 

“Sir, I hold a writer higher,” re- 
sponds Chesterfield. ‘‘Next to doing 
something that ought to be written, 
the best great thing is writing some- 
thing that ought to be read. Sir, 
your grace may yet learn respect for 
folk of the quill.”’ 

Four years later, when Grafton 
writhes under the lashings of a knout- 
master, he recalls the warning of 
Chesterfield. 

“What government most lacks,” 
observes Walpole, “is firmness and 
decision. There is no fixed course, 
no solidity of purpose, nothing save 
vacillation. It has been thus for years 
As it was with George the Second, 
so it is with George the Third. 
There’s nothing new under the sun.”’ 

“You mean under the grandson,”’ 
corrects Selwyn. 

The sally is opportune. Discussion 
otherwise had fallen upon the acri- 
monious, with March and Grafton in 
opposition to Walpole and Chester- 
field. ‘Wilkes and Liberty” is not 
a subject to be temperately consid- 
ered, even by folk so trained in gen- 
tleness as Chesterfield, or with such 
reason for cool caution as belongs 
with Grafton. 

“You will be returned to the House, 
George?” asks Walpole of Selwyn. 

“If I’m not, I'll never look Matson 
or Robin Hood's Hill in the face 
again,’’ rejoins the latter. 
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“Lord Holland,” remarks Williams, 
“will have Charlie Fox brought in 
from Medhurst. Charlie is but nine- 
teen and, while he may hold a seat, 
he cannot vote. I said so to Lord 
Holland. ‘What signified the vote?’ 
retorts my lord. ‘Vote? No; but 
he’ll be allowed to talk, which is the 
thing important. I do not send him 
to Parliament for the country, but 
for himself. It will “blood the pup;”’ 
Charlie will later be vastly the better 
dog for it.’”’ 

‘Beau, your beer-mongering friend, 
Thrale, will come in from Southwark,”’ 
observes Walpole, turning to Beau- 
clerk. The latter is still silently rumi- 
nating a future full of doubt because 
full of the doubtful Lady Di. “I en- 
countered the great Samuel Johnson at 
Davies’s the other day; he assured me 
of the certainty of Thrale and asked 
me to Streatham. Then he praised 
Goldsmith’s play of ‘The Good- 
natured Man,’ just on at Covent 
Garden; spoke scornfully of the jacka- 
napes Garrick for not acting it at 
Drury Lane; went forward to down- 
right violence against both Garrick 
and the Irishman Kelly for ‘False 
Delicacy,’ which the latter wrote and 
Garrick put on against ‘The Good- 
natured Man;’ and at last vanished in 
a whirlwind of roarings. Decidedly, 
the Great Cham gave me a taste of 
what Goldsmith calls ‘his bow-wow 
manner.’” 

“There'll be one good Tory in Par- 
liament,”” says March, “and one who 
will not yield to ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ 
when Thrale takes his seat.” 

“If his politics be as sound as his 
beer,”’ rejoins Selwyn, “I shall have 
pleasure in uplifting Thrale. How- 
ever, I’m sick, heart and soul, of this 
election. It will prevent my presence 
at one of the most interesting exe- 
cutions—a perfect death-drama, it 
will be—ever put on at Tyburn. 
Gillie,’ this to Williams, ‘‘remember, 
you are to be at our window over the 
butcher’s and see and write me every 
detail.” 

“By the way,” says Williams, 
“speaking of death, I was in Tom’s 
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Coffee House to-day and met Lau- 
rence Sterne; he of Shandy. Poor 
Sterne! He is on his last journey. I 
could read it in his eyes.” 

“Sir, there is no telling,’’ remon- 
strates Chesterfield. ‘‘A month ago, 
had you encountered me at Bath, you 
would have laid two for one that I 
would now be under the sod. Yet I 
am better than on any day within five 
years; even my deafness has disap- 
peared by half. Sterne will be well 
again. Bless his slim meagerness! we 
cannot afford to lose the lean Shan- 
dian.” 

Grafton is silently brooding over 
“Wilkes and Liberty” and Number 
45 of the North Briton. Outwardly 
cold, his wrath is ready to flame. 
Less and less he likes that exultation 
wherewith the old Chesterfield humors 
the notion of Wilkes. 

“Then, sir, you deem well of Wilkes’s 
chances?’’ finally remarks Grafton to 
Chesterfield. 

“Why, sir, I deem well of free-born 
Englishmen. Wherefore, I deem well 
of Wilkes’s prospects. I like the 
cause though not the man.”’ 

“Your appreciation of Wilkes, 
doubtless, has been somewhat sharp- 
ened by Chatham’s failure and my re- 
fusal to find a Parliament seat for your 
son;’’ and Grafton’s eyes second the 
sneer that dwells in his tones. 

“Sir,” observes Walpole to Grafton, 
and his interposition comes sharply, 
“sir, do you think that just?” 

“Pardon me,” says Chesterfield, 
stiffly, putting Walpole aside. “Let 
us waive a question which his grace of 
Grafton might not understand. Let 
us bring the matter more within his 
habit. I hear from Hume, who knows 
Wilkes’s plans in full, that Wilkes will 
stand first for the City; and failing, will 
immediately offer himself for Middle- 
sex. As a method sure to convince 
your grace that my belief in Wilkes 
grows not at all from those family 
causes you so courteously suggest, I'll 
proffer you a wager. I am old and 
had thought myself done with wagers. 
However, I will, should your grace 
choose, lay you ten thousand guineas 
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that Wilkes, either for London or the 
county, carries a seat.” 

Gray, the poet, makes a convulsive 
gesture, as if the mention of such sums 
were a shock. Since Walpole’s greeting, 
the author of the “ Elegy” and aspir- 
ant for a professorship has not 
spoken. He bestows himself, how- 
ever, to a timid and attentive can- 
vass of what is said. It is nature; 
your bred sycophant, in a clash of 
opinion among positive folk, will sit 
closely neutral while he may. 

““Done, my lord,’’ retorts Grafton, 
in response to Chesterfield. “I bet 
you, then, ten thousand guineas that 
Wilkes will not win a certificate from 
either the town or the county. Will 
you have it written in the club’s bet- 
ting book, my lord?” 

“Sir, that is as you choose,” says 
Chesterfield. His eye is bright, his 
bearing perfect. 

“It is scarce needed,” says March, 
full of animation. ‘“‘Grafton, I will, 
if you permit, take half of my lord 
of Chesterfield’s wager.” 

“And I,” observes Walpole to Ches- 
terfield, ‘will be vastly flattered if I 
may have half with you against our 
friends of March and Grafton.” 

Grafton’s face is now as clear as a 
sky in June. He extends his hand to 
Chesterfield. 

“We are friends, I trust,” says 
Grafton. 

“Of a verity, are we!’ declares 
Chesterfield, with warmth. “Sir, I 
should be deeply loser else. And we 
will meet at Walpole’s house in Arling- 
ton street on election night to hear 
the fate of this speculation.” 

“* Agreed!”’ 

“That is like to prove an anxious 
night for my wine-bins,’”’ says Wal- 
pole, with a pretense to be rueful. 

“I marvel, Horry,”’ observes Wil- 
liams, “since you seem so blithe to 
wager on such matters, that you do 
not take the active personal part in 
government.”’ 

“Truly, I have not those natural 
traits of true statesmanship,” returns 
Walpole, with a quizzical look at 
Grafton; “that is to say, latter-day 


statesmanship. Government needs 
none like me. Now, if 1 resembled 
Rigby,’ he continues, thoughtfully; 
“but I won’t say Rigby. If 1 did not 
pay my debts and went to bed drunk 
at six each morning, I might expect 
to be called at noon to save the na- 
tion.” 

There is great noise of feet and hub- 
bub of voices. These are signs to 
mark the return of our bellicose mac- 
aronis. There has been no duel— 
no blood; honor has been saved with- 
out. A thoughtful macaroni, he who 
suggested the paint, has considered 
within himself that it may be possible 
to try over the contest with two new 
insects, there being great store of such 
small deer to be had for the hunting in 
the nether regions of the club’s prem- 
ises. His thought has won ready 
adoption by the two principals. A 
servant of Brooks’s is commissioned 
to secure the new rival beetles. This 
he does, snipping a bit from the wing 
of one for purposes of identification. 
A moment later the macaronis are 
again on severest strain about their 
oaken race-course and the two-thou- 
sand-guinea match is on anew. 

““Egad, sir!’ chuckles Chesterfield, 
as he accepts Walpole’s arm to his 
chair, “this tilt with Grafton has made 
me younger by over a score of years 
and sent me back to fifty. More, 
Horry; either I don’t know England, 
or we shall win.”’ 


II 


STREATHAM House, a decent bit of 
architecture with broad foundations, 
is white and green, and of three sev- 
eral stories. It commands impos- 
ingly the visiting eye, with its sur- 
rounding one hundred acres of grove 
and farm. There are barns with 
twenty champing hunters stabled, 
kennels for two packs of yapping, 
yelping hounds. To the rear is an im- 
mense inclosure, whereof the walls 
are high and of br.ck. “Within these 
are forcing houses, all glass and of 
temperature tropical; wherein, the 
year round, a skilful gardening re- 
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sults in every manner of flower, vege- 
table and fruit. 

The noon’s sun is bright overhead. 
There are guests to come calling at 
Streatham —-the house of Brewer 
Thrale. Old friends they are for the 
most; among them one finds Gold- 
smith’s ugly, beaming face; Reynolds, 
with his heavy eyes, coarse nose and 
drooping mouth, with dreary down- 
curves at the corners; the polished 
Walpole; Arthur Murphy, the play- 
writer; and last comes Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu, the blue-stocking of Mayfair. 

Brewer Thrale, tall, stately, gravely 
urbane, is with his guests in the sun- 
filled morning-room. There is a quiet 
fineness about brewer Thrale; strong 
of mind, strong of frame, taciturn, 
self-willed, Oxford man, one-time rake, 
now sedate with his cash and his beer 
casks, he is typically worth while as a 
gentleman of trade. Also, he is be- 
nevolent in broad, though sluggish, 
fashion; he is political and would go to 
Parliament from Southwark as an ad- 
herent of Grafton. A brisk, small, 
round, pretty woman, Mrs. Thrale, 
comes trippingly into the room and 
greets her visitors, giving each of them 
both hands. While the callers chat 
with host and hostess, the heavy foot 
—to match his heavy features—of 
Doctor Johnson is heard on the 
stair. 

Streatham is the present home of 
Johnson and has been these several 
many months. The philosopher de- 
scends to the hall, where Thrale’s 
valet, quietly at the stair’s foot, stops 
him, removes his frayed wig, candle- 
scorched in front, and replaces it with 
another, combed and handsome. The 
sage looks vaguely ahead, realizing 
nothing of the improvement. 

Johnson is, for him, well dressed in 
a brown suit with bright metal but- 
tons, and his shoes have silver 
buckles—an unthinkable foppery! 
Evidently, the Thralean influence has 
helped him in these kempt and 
cleanly particulars. 

Following the wig’s adjustment, 
Johnson looks carefully over the dis- 
tance between him and the door of 
Aug. 1902 
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the morning-room, as though count- 
ing it in paces. He must reach the 
door with just so many steps and must 
enter the morning-room with left foot 
forward; such is his eccentricity. Sol- 
emnly he makes a start, muttering 
as he proceeds the count of steps. 
He hits it off rightly; the left foot is 
first at the door. He breathes in a 
relieved way; he will not have to re- 
trace and make the journey again. 

Once in the morning-room, Johnson 
accosts the visitors in a mood of 
sour abstraction. As they chat, he 
rocks in his chair, rubbing his left 
knee softly with his hand, as one who 
nurses an injury. Now and again 
his face twitches and he twists and 
tosses his arms convulsively. He 
starts up, strides to a window and 
with his back to the company mut- 
ters the Lord’s Prayer, to be mutter- 
ingly followed by a verse or two 
from Horace. Then he clucks like 
a hen; next he supplants these poul- 
try noises with “Tut, tut, tut!’ 
Then, suddenly turning and regard- 
lessly bursting in on Mrs. Montagu, 
who is in the midst of her “ Dialogues 
of the Dead,” he cries, in loud, harsh, 
peremptory voice: 

“Fie, madam! Don’t talk of death 
or of the dead! I hate death as I 
hate tombstones! Tombstones! They 
are nothing—they mean nothing— 
they convey no ideas save ones of 
horror—they should be beaten to 
pieces to pave our streets!” This 
last with an air of profound absence, 
whereat the others smile. Then, turn- 
ing to Thrale: “Pray, sir, is it not 
sometimes a strange reflection to you 
while about your brewery that the 
building stands over the very site of 
Shakespeare’s old theatre on the 
Bankside?” 

“Sir, in my brewery,” replies Thrale, 
with a sharpness meant to arouse the 
philosopher to his surroundings, “I 
do not think on Shakespeare; | think 
on beer.” 

Doctor Johnson seems startled into 
the present by something in the man- 
ner of that one man whom he fears. 
He flushes like guilt. Then he turns 
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to pretty, plump Mrs. Thrale, who 
has taken a chair by his side. 

“And how like you the volume of 
*Evelina’?”’’ she asks. 

“The new little rogue of a book 
quite catches me,’ says Johnson. 
“There are passages that would do 
credit to Richardson. But why, 
madam, do you wear that dull frock?” 
This with severity. ‘‘ You are small; 
you should wear gay colors—all in- 
sects are gay.” 

“Why, yes, sir,” Goldsmith is say- 
ing, with his quick, stumbling man- 
ner of conversation, in response to a 
query of Thrale’s; ‘“‘why, yes, sir; I 
believe Reynolds here is kind enough 
to design a reconciliation between 
Garrick and myself. For one, I shall 
be very glad.” 

“And Davy will be equally glad,” 
speaks up Reynolds, who has got his 
ear-trump to bear. ‘‘We shall get 
you together at the first fair occa- 
sion of some dinner. You and Gar- 
rick should be friends, sir. I know 
of no two who have more in common.” 

“"Tis a futile fellow, Davy!”’ re- 
marks Johnson, shaking his head. 

“Sir, I thought you liked Garrick,” 
says Walpole, banteringly. 

“Nay, sir, I like him well enough,” 
retorts Johnson; “but he wearies 
me with his airs and his art. He has 
sprightly conversation, he tells a good 
story; but he plans his exits and his 
entrances as though society were a 
stage—he must appear to music and 
leave in a shower of sparks.” 

“Sir, Garrick’s is a nature replete 
of low meanness,” breaks in Murphy, 
warmly. “See what he does the 
other night to Goldsmith’s ‘Good- 
natured Man.’ He puts on ‘False 
Delicacy’ by that Brummagem Church- 
ill, the Dublin stay-maker, Kelly; 
he plays Drury Lane against Covent 
Garden and pays the papers to puff 
Kelly and slight Goldsmith. Is not 
that meanness?” 

“Why, sir,” retorts Johnson, with 
a grin, “had Davy, avoiding ‘False 
Delicacy,’ put on your ‘Zenobia’ at 
Drury Lane, instead of keeping the 
poor jade locked hard and fast in 


pawn for the one hundred guineas 
he gave you, we might look to hear 
less about the matter. Nay, sir,” 
continues Johnson, going over to Mur- 
phy and putting forth a kindly hand 
to that incensed dramatist, ‘‘I did but 
jest. You must forgive me. Sir, | 
owe you much for introducing me to 
these excellent Thrales three years 
ago, and unless we continue friends 
I cannot repay you.”’ 

Murphy smiles and in sign of friend- 
ship grasps the doctor’s somewhat 
dingy hand. After this the learned 
doctor again becomes absent and 
rocks himself backward and forward 
in his chair, glaring with eyes that 
notice nothing, meanwhile blowing 
like a whale. The talk of the others 
leaves him to himself. 

“Sir, I was myself robbed within 
two miles of my house,” Thrale is 
saying to Walpole, apropos of some 
mention by the latter of a recent hang- 
ing at Tyburn. “The highwayman 
stopped me on Kennington Common 
and at the pistol’s mouth took watch 
and purse. I had the pleasure of 
seeing him hanged on the very spot.” 

Mrs. Thrale is saying something in 
a low aside to Doctor Johnson. Per- 
haps it has concern with his impo- 
lite abstractions; which latter the 
blue-stocking Montagu, not in the 
least used to this lack of notice, is 
inclined to take in dudgeon. The 
doctor’s face congests with wrath as 
he listens. 

“Well bred, madam!” he roars. 
“TI ask you to observe that I am well 
bred to the point of needless scrupu- 
losity!” Then, as his eye counts a 
smile about the mouth of Murphy, 
with whom he was so lately tender, 
““How now, sir? What provokes your 
risibility? I trust I’ve said nothing 
that you understand. If I have, | 
beg pardon of the company for being 
vilely dull.” 

Murphy continues to smile, but 
makes no retort. His silence ap- 
peases Johnson. A second epileptic 
jerking of his arms seizing him, he 
returns hastily to his window. He 
whistles softly and then is heard 
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repeating over and over: “ ‘Prudentia 
jato major!’ So said the calculating 
Florentine. But it was not true, and 
de’ Medici himself lived long enough 
to see how stronger is destiny than 
any most prudent plan of man.” 

The sprightly Mrs. Thrale carries 
away Mrs. Montagu and Goldsmith 
to the fruits and blossoms of her hot- 
houses. Johnson still clucks and whis- 
tles and mutters at the window, while 
Thrale, Walpole, Murphy and Rey- 
nolds discuss the stage. Johnson, 
catching some interesting fragment 
of greenroom gossip, comes back to 
earth. 

“Sir, the Athenians,” says Johnson 
to Walpole, as he resumes his arm- 
chair, “were more quick for the 
drama than the English. Aye, sir, 
were they! They may sometimes 
have admired wrong, but at least 
they trembled right, which last speaks 
for their sensibility. Sir, the Athen- 
ians appreciated art. They censured 
#Eschylus for frightening them with 
his Furies; and fined Phrynichus a 
thousand drachmas for torturing their 
souls with the pathos of his‘ Miletus.’ ”’ 

“How it would flatter Garrick,” 
says Walpole, “‘were he found guilty 
and punished for a crime like that!’’ 

“Aye, would it not, indeed?” shouts 
Johnson. ‘‘D’ye mind, Murphy, the 
night when we were talking in the 
greenroom; how Davy came in and 
said he could hear us on the stage 
and that it distracted his feeling as 
Hamlet? ‘Fie, sir,’ says I. ‘Punch 
has no feeling.” Ah, I twisted the 
vain rogue till he winced!”’ Here the 
excellent doctor laughs uproariously. 

“As you say, sir,” exults Murphy, 
in full coincidence with Johnson, 
“Garrick is mad with conceit and 
vanity. He has all the Kellys and 
Kenricks and Purdons and Smarts 
of Grub street in his pay to praise 
him.” 

Reynolds, who loves Garrick and 
who, for all his deafness, catches enough 
to know that Garrick is being flayed, 
seeks another topic. 

“Where now is your friend Bos- 
well?” asks Reynolds of Johnson 
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“In Scotland,” returns Johnson; 
“‘the rascal is in fear of me and afraid 
to return. He had the perfidy to 
use a private letter of mine to ad- 
vantage his ‘Account of Corsica,’ 
and now skulks among his Scottish 
hills in apprehension of my resent- 
ment. However, I go to visit my 
friend Chambers at Oxford to-mor- 
row and shall write to Bozzy my 
forgiveness from there. That will 
bring him to town like dog to whistle.” 

“You go to Parliament from South- 
wark?”’ says Walpole to Thrale. “I 
heard as much last evening at 
Brooks’s.”’ 

“He must go,” says Johnson, hot 
with an instant zeal. ‘“‘The day is 
too much infested of vermin such as 
Wilkes with his cry of ‘Liberty.’ 
Folk like Thrale must meet and 
crush them. Sir,’’ to Walpole, “‘times 
change and the world turns upside 
down. In your father’s time—in Sir 
Robert Walpole, the King gave a 
minister to the people; in Pitt, the 
people gave a minister to the King. 
And yet,” continues Johnson, more 
mildly, “‘government, I fear, makes 
too much of Wilkes. If I were the 
King, I should send six of my foot- 
men to duck the scoundrel, as four 
years ago the Duc de Rohan sent six 
of his to cudgel that Ferney rascal, 
Voltaire.” 

“You remind: me, by your heat,” 
retorts Walpole, drily, ‘‘that Voltaire 
said, ‘The English all go mad once 
in seven years.” 

‘“‘And also, doctor,’’ cuts in Thrale, 
who relishes baiting the Great Bear 
of letters, ‘‘ Voltaire, in further tra- 
ducing us, declares that he loathes 
England for that her people have 
sixty religions and only one gravy; 
that we have no fruit save potatoes, 
and nothing polished but steel.” 

“Sir,” returns Johnson, “Voltaire 
is an infidel. He denies the goodness 
of God; it is not strange then that he 
denies merit to England.” 

“Why, sir,”” says Walpole, who 
also inclines to Johnson’s annoyance, 
“do you not know that Voltaire has 
builded a Swiss church and written 
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over its door, ‘Deo erexitt Voltaire’? 
that he has carved himself a tomb 
in the near-by rock and proposes 
there, on next Easter, to receive the 
communion wine and bread? Does 
that look like refusing God?”’ 

“It is but mockery,”’ returns John- 
son. “The jeering creature has no 
more of religion than the traitor 
Wilkes has of patriotism.” 

“And why call you Wilkes a 
traitor?’’ demands Walpole, whom it 
pleases to follow the irate Johnson 
from name to name and point to point. 
The colloquy delights Thrale, whose 
one best pleasure is to sit the silent 
witness of some verbal row. 

“Why call Wilkes a traitor?” re- 
peats Johnson, while his voice mounts 
with his choler. ‘Sir, is he true to 
his King?”’ 

“And if he be not, what then?’ 
responds Walpole. The tones of the 
aristocrat of Strawberry Hill also be- 
gin to gather earnestness. “Why 
should the subject be true? What 
king is true? Does not every mon- 
arch set the example of duplicity? 
What king is true? Is it that king 
of barley-water, King George the 
Third? His loyalty is manifest in 
his treatment of our English Steen- 
kirk, Harry Conway, the hero of 
Culloden and Fontenoy! His truth 
is shown when Barre, with a French 
bullet in his face, is reft of those 
honors he won against Montcalm at 
Quebec, because he dared speak for 
English liberty at home! Must folk 
be true where kings are false? Let 
loyalty begin at St. James!”’ 

Johnson, wrathful, shocked, is fair- 
ly dumb. He is tongue-tied; the 
more, since for all Johnson’s dislike 
of Walpole, he secretly reverences 
him as of the pure blood. Johnson, 
the born vulgarian of Litchfield, has 
the weakness common to the vulgar, 
a worship of patricianism. Walpole’s 
words shock him even more than they 
stir his ire. He sits staring, making 
no answer. Reynolds, on his half- 
hearing part, smiles and treats himself 
to snuff. Thrale, who finds some- 
thing exceeding funny in the bout, 
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comes so far out of his common self 
as to laugh loudly and long. 

“It is the story of every clime and 
every age,’ gasps Thrale, at last. 
“The noble stands for the people, 
while the peasant defends the king.”’ 

““Let us seek the ladies and Gold- 
smith,’ observes Reynolds, by way of 
proposing truce; “‘ Murphy has already 
gone.” 

They find Mrs. Thrale, the blue- 
stocking Montagu, Goldsmith and 
Murphy in the hothouses. Along the 
wall and beneath the glass-filtered 
rays, great peaches already redden 
and ripen. These at once fill the 
thoughts of Johnson to the exclusion 
of King and Commons, Wilkes, Wal- 
pole and Voltaire. He gathers them 
with greedy hands; he devours unc- 
tuously, while juices spurt and drip 
on face and coat. 

“Never but once,”’ observes John- 
son, grunting rather than speaking, 
with full, difficult mouth, “never 
save once did I get my fill of wall 
fruit.” 


Iil 


Tom’s Coffee House, Cornhill, holds 
few customers this raty March day. 
Three gentlemen are gathered about a 
table. The one who is perhaps fifty- 
seven, of a countenance most de- 
cisively Scotch, is David Hume, the 
philosopher; the elder of his two com- 
panions—sixteen years younger than 
Hume, a man of ugly features, with a 
hideous squint—is Wilkes, agitator, 
idol of the mob, foe of the King, in- 
cidentally martyr to the cause of 
freedom and racking England with 
his fight to enter Parliament; the 
younger—twenty-eight years should be 
his—is James Boswell, an upstartish, 
small, foppish man, dapper of leg 
though not of waist, with upturned 
nose and airs of ineffable vanity, he 
who so follows at the heels of growl- 
ing Johnson. The trio are there for 
a brief bottle of wine. 

“Ye have a strange destiny, John,” 
says Hume to Wilkes. “You of all 
folk, to stand for morality and law 
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you the most dissolute and lawless! 
Why, man, it’s like a joke!” 

“It’s like to prove no jest to the 
Tories,” replies Wilkes, with a grim 
smile. “For myself, hacked at, shot 
at, an outlaw, a fugitive, late of the 
King’s prison, I confess, on my soul’s 
side, to have found scant humor in the 
game. And I trust to furnish my 
enemies as little. I shall succeed; I 
shall yet triumph over my foes from 
my seat in the House.” 

“You are right, sir,” says Hume, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You are to win, not by 
your own goodness but by the good- 
ness of what you represent. I would 
Churchill had lived to lend your war 
his fire. A hundred lines from his 
quick pen at this pinch would set 
London in a blaze.” 

‘*Poor Churchill!’’ remarks Wilkes, 
while a look of sadness somewhat re- 
deems his ugly face, “he has paid 
the debt and been gathered to the wits 
of other days.” 

“Sir, they tell me,” pipes Boswell 
to Wilkes, “that Change Alley is fair 
agog over your canvass. They sell 
your chances as a stock.” 

“They are a stock that is to be at 
premium when all is done,” retorts 
Wilkes. Then, fiercely: ‘If I may only 
live to have Grafton, Sandwich, Dash- 
wood and March at the bar of the 
House, there to answer for their vil- 
lainies, I'll pass content and feel my 
wrongs well paid.” 

“And yet, John,” says Hume, “you 
were a wild Medmenham rake with all 
of these. Despite your ugliness, you 
were the terror of half the lovers and 
husbands of London.” 

“And that is very true,’’ observes 
Wilkes, complacently and as one who 
gives way to flattering retrospection. 
“Nor may I more than you, Davie, 
account for woman’s taste. I may 
say, however, that I—fairly the ugli- 
est and handicapped with a disgrace- 
ful squint besides—was never half an 
hour behind the handsomest man of 
England.”’ 

“Sir,’”’ says Boswell, in tones con- 
ceited and trussing out his small 
chest like a pigeon, “sir, I perceive 
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that you and I hold with the Mo- 
hammedan that woman is Allah's 
best gift to man!”’ 

“Aye, I grant you!—if you never 
marry her!’ says Wilkes. He clouds 
as he reflects perhaps on his own grace- 
less treatment of his wife. 

“Still, I shall marry,” says Bos- 
well, with a satisfied, judgmatical mien. 
“I think it the wiser thing for me. I 
find that, single, I am like Sterne and 
must ever have some Dulcinea in my 
mind. Sir, it is perilous to bide a 
bachelor!’ Here little Boswell glares 
in a sort of terror with round eyes. 
“Indeed, as late as last Summer I 
came within a word of leading a gar- 
dener’s daughter to the altar. Zooks! 
it makes me quiver!’’ 

Hume and Wilkes laugh at the 
fright that brings beads to the fore- 
head of the coxcomb Boswell, while 
he considers how closely he rubbed 
against destruction. Then Hume 
turns again to Wilkes. 

“Burke is your friend?” 

Wilkes’s coarse lip twitches into a 
half-sneer. ‘Sir, Burke sees in me 
those two elements of a best party 
question: I am popular and I am 
practical.” 

“Burke is a power,” says Boswell. 
“IT never saw him, but I’ve oft heard 
my great friend, Doctor Johnson, speak 
of him.” This last with a mighty im- 
portant smirk. ‘‘ Doctor Johnson de- 
scribes him as a great orator.” 

“And so of truth he is,’”’ observes 
Wilkes, but with the manner of the 
man irritated. It is clear Wilkes is 
not overfond of Burke in his heart. 
“Burke is another Cicero. Some- 
times, though, Burke’s oratory would 
make one suspect that he ate potatoes 
and drank whiskey.” 

“And they’re no bad foundations 
for a deathless eloquence, either!”’ 
comments Hume. 

“Doctor Johnson,” says Baswell, 
bending across table to the others 
and with deepest mystery, “tells me 
that whenever Burke is to make a set 
speech in the House and would in- 
sure himself of burning rhetoric and 
liveliest fancy, he is smartly blistered 
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between the shoulders the night be- 
fore. Dryden had the same thought. 
He would call in a barber and give 
himself to a copious letting of blood 
when about to commence a tragedy 
or a poem or any great literary work.” 

Boswell now goes forward with a 
general conversation while the others 
listen tolerantly. He tells how he is 
just from Scotland; how Johnson is 
gone to Oxford; how he will follow on 
the morrow. Then he rambles off to 
Corsica and the Paoli revolutionists. 
As Boswell—never so happy as when 
he himself is listened to—runs forward 
trippingly of late wanderings in Eu- 
rope; of Voltaire, of Rousseau, of those 
others whose lairs he invaded and 
whose privacy his conceited imper- 
tinence disturbed, Horace Walpole and 
the poet Gray arrive. They bow dis- 
tantly to Hume and Wilkes and go to 
a table across the room. Boswell they 
neglect in their recognitions. The 
little toady colors at Walpole’s failure 
to salute him. Gray he does not 
know; but the critic of Strawberry 
Hill was heretofore marked down in 
France by our lion-hunter. 

‘I would prefer to miss an en- 
counter with both Wilkes and Hume,” 
whispers Walpole toGray. ‘They are 
well enough; but an intimacy that 
goes beyond a nod is not desirable 
with either. That sounds ill of me, too, 
when I’ve wagered my guineas on 
Wilkes. Still, what should that ac- 
count? As the violent Doctor John- 
son would say under like circum- 
stances, ‘Sir, | have wagered my 
guineas on a horse, but I did not sit 
at table with the horse!’” 

Walpole roars forth this last with 
such flagrant imitation of the Great 
Cham that Boswell, who has again 
taken up the thread of adventures full 
of new loves, new lions and new wine, 
starts in alarm. 

“Who is yon little pompous, shal- 
low person?’’ asks Gray of Walpole, 
indicating Boswell with a look. 

“You draw him, line for line,” re- 
torts Walpole. “He is a _ person, 
pompous and shallow, as you say. It 
is he who the other day brought out 


an ‘Account of Corsica.” His name is 
Boswell. He forced himself on me in 
Paris in spite of my teeth and my 
doors. And it would seem he took 
umbrage at something about Rousseau. 
I laughed, applausively I believe, at 
a saying of Voltaire. When Rousseau 
thrust one of his verses beneath the 
nose of our Ferney wit—an ‘Ode to 
Immortality’ it was—Voltaire ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! here is a letter which 
will never reach its address!’ My 
mirth over this gave Boswell vast 
offense. He told Rousseau and ex- 
horted that somnambulist of literature 
and politics to assail me. But as Bos- 
well came no more to bother my idle- 
ness, I forgave him. One must not so 
much as nod to him, however; it will 
bring him battering at one’s door.” 

“Really, Horry,” laughs Gray, “‘ you 
paint this Boswell in terror’s very 
colors!”’ 

“Avoid him,” returns Walpole; 
“you will even find him more dread- 
ful than his picture. His one redeem- 
ing vice is a hatred of Goldsmith.” 

“And that reminds me of the the- 
atre,”’ says Gray. ‘Have you come 
to the end with your tragedy, ‘The 
Mysterious Mother ’?’’ 

“It is finished,” says Walpole, “ but 
will never be played. Chute likes it, 
and I, myself, would be overpleased 
to see it walk the stage. But I can- 
not endure the mountebank Garrick, 
who lets nothing come out but his own 
wretched stuff, or that of poor crea- 
tures duller than himself, who suffer 
him to cut and slash their pieces at his 
pleasure.” 

At the other table they are prepar- 
ing to depart. Hume shakes Wilkes 
by the hand. 

“TIT wish you good fortune,” says 
Hume. “I return again to Paris, 
where in the course of the Summer I 
hope to hear you have grown so much 
the conservative that you love the 
King.” 

“Love the King!’’ repeats Wilkes, in 
mirth and scorn. ‘Man, Davie! I 
love him now! I love the King so 
well that I hope never to see another 
in his place.” 
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IV 


It is March the 18th. Fish Craw- 
ford, proud of his French cook, gives a 
dinner at his house in Clifford street. 
The company is as good as the dinner, 
which is saying much. There are 
their graces of Grafton and Roxburghe, 
my lords of March and Ossory, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; there are Gillie 
Williams and Goldsmith and Garrick 
and Hume and Walpole and many 
more. 

There prevails an elegance almost 
perfect about the repast. A polite 
though earnest murmur of encomium 
goes about, whereat the amiable Craw- 
ford, founder of the feast, reddens with 
pleasure. The plate is admired, the 
wines are praised; the dinner proceeds 
—a matchless procession of kitchen 
arts and sciences. 

Goldsmith and Garrick sit across 
from each other. There has been 
bitterness between them. They know 
they are to be reconciled and so look 
at each other with timid smiles, pav- 
ing the way for that hand grasp and 
mutual forgiveness which are to come. 
At last Sir Joshua, bowing to host 
Crawford as one who craves permis- 
sion, rises and with no preamble 
offers the toast composite: 

“The healths of Doctor Goldsmith 
and Mr. Garrick.”’ 

The two toasts extend their right 
hands and the grip of each is warm; 
with their left hands they clink 
glasses. Thus, without ceremony, is 
the deed of reconciliation, sought of 
each and planned by the pacific 
Sir Joshua, signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered. Goldsmith and Garrick release 
each other’s hands. The poet is brim- 
ful of delight over a recovered friend; 
the actor is sourly considering why 
Sir Joshua named him last in the 
toast. Walpole looks on both with 
the smile of covert unbelief; he likes 
neither Goldsmith nor Garrick, nor 
does he believe in their new friend- 
ship. 

There is a common rattle of talk. 
Grafton discusses guarded politics in 
low tones with his grace of Rox- 
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burghe. March speaks eloquently of 
the Rena and the Tondino; and then, 
leaving women for horses, becomes 
brilliant concerning Newmarket. Wal- 
pole is sparring with my lord of Os- 
sory over some late mistakes of gov- 
ernment in its treatment of the colo- 
nies. One hears him say: 

“I believe England will one day fall 
before New England.”’ 

Fish Crawford, the host, shouts a 
story of Foote’s into the ear-trump 
of Reynolds. The great painter shakes 
dubious wig because of the odor of 
Rabelais. 

“Sir, it is a good story,” says 
Reynolds; ‘‘but Foote’s style of con- 
versation is vulgar and his wit for 
the most indecent.” 

Garrick, fearing and loathing Foote, 
is so pleased by this that he forgives 
Reynolds in his narrow heart for 
putting him second in the toast. 

Some one speaks of Selwyn, whose 
seat in the House is being fiercely 
contested by a Gloucester carpenter. 

‘““What this beast of a timber mer- 
chant means by wanting to go to 
Parliament,’’ observes Gillie Williams, 
who considers Selwyn’s troubles his 
own, ‘no one may tell. George asked 
him the question, but he would not 
answer. Such animals are monstrous- 
ly obstinate. He has not an idea 
above a square foot of Norway pine; 
but to beat him will cost George a 
hatful of rouleaux.”’ 

Now there is gossip about the ar- 
rest of Lord Baltimore before Sir 
John Fielding on complaint of a shop- 
girl; now comes the mysterious re- 
tirement of Chatham; now the robbery 
at General Conway’s has the carpet for 
consideration. Meanwhile the wine 
goes round. 

Garrick puffs with secret vanity 
while he relates how yesterday he 
was ‘“‘commanded” by the Lord Cham- 
berlain to arrange something at Drury 
Lane for the entertainment of that 
evil dwarf, the degenerate King of 
Denmark, whose claim on England 
lies in the fact that he is wedded to 
King George’s younger sister. Gar- 
rick imitates the weariness of disgust 
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and, to point a personal importance, 
concludes: 

‘Four days’ notice! You see what 
heads they have! With Prichard dy- 
ing at Bath and ‘Pivy’ Clive leaving 
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ge for good and Abington, 
Dancer, Barry and the rest all scat- 
tered like blackbirds, I am put to a 
fine stew, | promise you! However, 
I've caught up little Bellamy and 
Woodward, and these, with what I 
can myself do, must stay the dra- 
matic stomach of the Royal Dane.” 

Then Garrick, replying to a ques- 
tion of Williams's, tells of Rousseau’s 
visit two years before; how he had 
the nervous and affected Frenchman 
at Drury Lane; how Rousseau cried 
over Lustgnan, and laughed at Chalk- 
stone, and hung absurdly from the 
box with a pretended interest in the 
stage, but a real anxiety lest people 
should not observe him; how Mrs. 
Garrick clung desperately to his coat- 
tails for fear lest the extravagant and 
laughable egotist fall into the pit. 

At Garrick’s right abides a gen- 
tleman, sallow, dark, whose Irish face 
agrees with his Dublin birth. He 
eats sparingly, talks less and drinks 
wine not at all. He is not oid, being 
under thirty, and has work at an 
inferior desk in the War Office. 
Also, he owns a gray, intelligent eye, 
wherein broods a fashion of malig- 
nant honesty and never a spark of 
humor, which ever and again he 
turns with very quiet hatefulness on 
his grace of Grafton. The taciturn 
young Irishman is that Philip Francis 
who will, four years later, scourge 
Grafton and his vices of state over 
the signature of funius. He will even 
write a private, high epistle to Gar- 
rick himself in reproof of a meddling 
spirit displayed by that comedian; 
and Garrick, who fears nothing so 
much as being flogged in types, will 
twitter with the terror of it until 
Woodfall, printer, assures him the 
Awful Unknown intends no further 
notice of him. Fish Crawford, how- 
ever, has no seers with him to dine 
and no one is capable of any fore- 
telling identification of the coming 


Funtus. He speaks but once during the 
repast and then his speech is bitter 
Walpole draws the fire with a covert 
sarcasm which he aims at Grafton. 

‘That man, who is privately vile,” 
says Walpole, glancing at his grace, 
“will not be publicly pure. I go 
with Burke when he asserts that 
‘Private honor is the only pure foun- 
dation of public trust, and friendship 
no mean step toward patriotism.’’ 


“Friendship! patriotism!” The 
terms seem to arouse the gloomy 
interest of Francis. ‘‘They are well 


linked,” he cries; “‘they mean much 
the same. What is patriotism but 
self-seeking? And what is friendship 
save that love you bear your neigh- 
bor’s money, wine or wife?” 

Goldsmith, ever odd in mental 
starts, is, no one may say why, to be 
reminded by this cynicism of sick 
and failing Laurence Sterne. Gold- 
smith looks abruptly at his host and 
stammers: 

“And, by the way, how goes the 
health of Sterne?” 

“I know not,” replies the smiling 
Crawford, while a common ripple of 
mirth goes over the guests; “truly, 
I know not. But we may drink his 
health, if you like; or we may even 
send to ask, since his rooms are at 
closest hand in Bond street.” 

“Suppose we send,’”’ says Gold- 
smith, and a footman goes to Bond 
street with the compliments of the 
company and an inquiry as to the 
health of the author of Shandy. 

The messenger returns, a bit whit- 
ened of cheek and dampened of brow. 
He tells of what he saw and heard 
He stood in the doorway of the sick 
Shandian. There was the couch with 
its wasted burden. A French girl— 
nobly beautiful—bent above, while 
her tears fell on a pinched face. Then 
a thin arm was raised as though to 
ward a blow and a thin voice cried, 
“Now it comes!” Then there was 
quiet, save for the sobs of the beauti- 
ful girl. And then poor 7ristram was 
no more. The company receives the 
tale of the footman in silence; tears 
come to the sympathetic Goldsmith. 
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While the footman is away, Grafton 
wagers odds with March in hundreds 
that the well-loved Shandian is better. 
As the story ends, March rises: 

“Fill up your glasses, my friends,” 
ays March, and his manner ts bravely 
tender and decorous. Then, turning 


to Grafton: ‘‘Your grace has won, 
ind poor Sterne is better.’’ Then, to 
all: ‘‘And since we may not drink 
his health, let us drink to his fadeless 
fame.” 
Vv 

“Witkes and Liberty!” is the cry. 
The mob flows up and down the City 
streets. It is the mob exultant; 
Wilkes, defeated for the City, is 
elected for Middlesex. Wherefore the 
weavers of Spitalfields and others of 
their greasy, mechanical sort give 
themselves to wildest joy. ‘* Wilkes 
and Liberty !”’ 

The rejoicings have a vicious and 
revengeful side. The Lord Mayor's 

use is stoned and the mob batters 
ts doors in vain strivings for entrance 
with intent to sack and pillage. Nor 
is the Lord Mayor the only hated one 
nor the Mansion the sole hub of savage 
interest. Every Scotch window is 
riddled with stones. My Lord of 
Bute’s and the Duke of Argyll’s are 
first bombarded and then made to 
illuminate in glory of Wilkes. There 
ire stormy riotings and stones are fly- 
ing thick about Cumberland House; 
while at that edifice of Northumber- 
land the duke and his duchess are 
forced to draw beer for the rioters and 
then drink with them to the triumph 
of liberty and the elevation of Wilkes. 

The train bands of London are or- 
dered to various scenes of turmoil. 
They go; and, arriving, they join the 
rioters and swell the general roar, 
“Wilkes and Liberty!’’ More vio- 
lence and more broken glass; the 
treets surge and stagger with tumult. 

The Austrian ambassador, fatu- 
ously secure in mind because of his 
position, pushes inquisitively yet in- 
judiciously into Piccadilly. He is 
hooted, stoned, his coach upset, and 
he retires, curiosity fully fed and ears 
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ringing with ‘Wilkes and Liberty!” 
watchwords whereof he knows and 
cares nothing; and he next day tells 
the British Foreign Office, in a heated 
remonstrance, of his knocks and 
bruises. 

On this evening, rife of flying flints 
and busy with mobbish din, Lord 
Chesterfield and Horace Walpole, at 
the latter’s house in Arlington street, 
are comfortable over claret. They as 
yet lack an official announcement from 
Brentford, yet each knows enough of 
events to be aware that their great 
wager with the Duke of Grafton and 
the Earl of March is safely housed. 
As both love money and triumph, our 
folk of Blackheath and of Strawberry 
Hill are in highest spirits. While 
awaiting the advent of Grafton and 
March, their converse comes light 
and free. Walpole is bantering the 
old Chesterfield temporarily to re- 
move himself bag and baggage to 
Strawberry Hill. 

“It is ill talking of pilgrimage to a 
man of seventy-four,”’ says Chesterfield. 
‘And, besides, I love Blackheath.”’ 

“Blackheath!” returns Walpole, 
with pretended scorn. ‘ Prithee, 
what may one do at Blackheath? 
Surrender to Satan, or go to church, 
I suppose—give one’s self up to the 
gout or the Methodists! Sir, you call 
yourself old. Then should you unite 
with our colony of ancients at Straw- 
berry Hill. There is the aged Kitty 
Clive; there is my equally senile self; 
there are dowagers who roost all about. 
Come, and you shall never want 
wrinkled gaiety and old tales. We will 
talk of the price of oats and discuss 
stale newspapers and give ourselves 
to a fat and farmerly retirement.” 

“Verily, Horry!’ and Chesterfield 
almost shakes his gentility with a 
downright laugh, ‘‘for a gentleman 
who has but the other day passed fifty, 
you give forth like a grandsire.”’ 

“But truly,” returns Walpole, as he 
fills his glass, ‘‘I do feel as old as the 
Tower. I hesitate to go among the 
young folk of the times. I am out of 
fashion and as strange with them as 
if I talked the dialect of Chaucer. 
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Even wit and humor have their day, 
like hoop and farthingale, and then go 
out while new wit takes their places; 
andsowithmen. The boys at White’s 
and Brooks’s already laugh at Selwyn’s 
mots only by tradition. For myself, | 
would no more talk before them than 
I would dance before them. I tell you, 
we oldsters should club together for 
countenance; we should exclude the 
present and comfort ourselves with 
stories of those brave days we have 
known. Faith! I shall talk this over 
with Selwyn when he’s again in town.” 

““Which reminds me,”’ says Chester- 
field; “‘I learned that Selwyn over- 
ran his Gloucester timber-seller and is 
sure of his seat again.” 

“Aye!” retorts Walpole. ‘Selwyn 
the wit, Thrale the brewer, Burke 
the patriot, Wilkes the anarch and 
Charlie Fox the boy are all success- 
ful; a various support indeed whereon 
tq lean a state!”’ 

Grafton and March, with Gillie 
Williams, are announced. 

“He who brings riches to a house 
needs no apology,” says the sprightly 
March, as Walpole greets the three. 
“Horry, I was just telling Grafton 
that Lord Chesterfield and you were 
victors. I heard it and knew it in the 
cries of the mob.” 

“Yes,”’ adds Grafton, with a cheer- 
fulness equal to March’s; “we capitu- 
late. March and I make uncondi- 
tional surrender. Indeed, we are so 
abject in our defeat that, together 
with Gillie, we have three several 
times abetted riot and shouted for 
‘Wilkes and Liberty!’ as we jour- 
neyed hither. It was a ceremony on 
which the public insisted and, I’m 
proud to say, we complied.” 

“T am glad your grace was so com- 
plaisant,” replies Walpole. “The 
more, since it brings you safe and 
sound. But, really, Grafton,” and 
Walpole grows serious, “you folk who 
have the responsibility of government 
should find a lesson here. This is a 
mob celebrating victory; for all its 
rudeness, it is good-natured. Suppose 
it were avenging wrongs, what then? 
Man! it would destroy the town!”’ 


“The town will last our day,” re- 
sponds the gay Grafton. ‘That morn 
will dawn when, doubtless, the mob 
will tear it down. Then let England 
go as go all earthly things. The mob 
is the British pagod; I bend the knee 
before it with the rest. The mob 
giveth, the mob taketh away; blessed 
be the name of the mob!” 

“It is not the mob,” says Chester- 
field, shaking his old head; “it is not 
the mob, your grace, which will de- 
stroy England; it is the few. Not in 
your time, not in your children’s time, 
yet a day shall come when England 
will be borne down and fall like 
Rome with the weight of her own 
luxury. No craft of state, not even 
honesty, may save her. Luxury is 
not a vice, it’s a disease; and I be- 
lieve with Cato that a people’s days 
are counted when a fish sells for more 
than an ox.”’ 

“Gads buds! friends,” ejaculates 
the volatile Williams, ‘‘the howls of 
these criminals have made you gloomy. 
Cheer yourselves with claret as I do. 
Why let the mob depress you?”” Then, 
to Chesterfield: ““Was it not you who 
said the mob is seldom right, and then 
only for a wrong reason?” 

“Does the mob not prove that truth 
to-night?’’ responds Chesterfield. ‘“‘It 
breaks Bute’s windows for being 
Scotch, when that is the one lone 
thing he could not help.” 

“Well, gentlemen,’’ observes Graf- 
ton, as he, with March and Williams, 
prepares to depart, ‘“‘there would ap- 
pear to live no doubts of the double 
present fact of ‘ Wilkes and Liberty!’ 
and March and I will send you your 
guineas to-morrow.” 

“Your grace will choose your con- 
venience as to that,” says the polite 
Walpole. And then, laughingly: “As 
I came from Lady Hertford’s this 
evening, the jubilant commons de- 
stroyed my coach—as beautiful as 
ever came out of Long Acre! I will 
have me a new one with part of my 
share, and I'll never ride in it without 
thinking on your grace and my lord 
of March, or thanking ‘Wilkes and 
Liberty!” 


























































FUTILITY 


By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


\ HERE the sea came in with a lunge and plunge 
A clam was wed to a spinster sponge, 
Whose every fibre (and cell as well) 
Was filled with love of her husband’s shell. 
The fishes around that clam who swam 
Invented this exquisite epigram: 
“They are not a congenial pair; but there! 
It is that she is stuck on his shell for fair!’’ 
(As a matter of fact, this was no sham, 
For she was attached to that hardshell clam!) 


But the clam was a clam of a mind unkind, 
To all of his helpmate’s glances blind. 
He smiled that singular style of smile 
That the male affects when a thing’s worth while; 
But not on his spouse his view he threw— 
He flattered himself that the sex he knew, 
And a sea-anemone bland, at hand, 
He was firmly convinced would understand! 
(As a matter of fact, she scorned romance 
And smilingly sneered at his pleading glance.) 


Now, this went on for a year, or near, 
And the situation was far from clear, 
Till the sponge began to woo and sue, 
“You must confess I'm growing on you!” 
While the clam but coddled his shameless flame 
For that highly contemptuous other dame. 
Now, such neglect shouldn’t kill, but still, 
In the case of a woman, it always will. 

(As a matter of fact, he’s a man of heart 

If a knight keeps mourning and Eve apart!) 


Because from his lips no word she heard 

She grieved in a fashion the most absurd. 

Although, in his shell, at her cough he’d scoff, 

It was plain to the world she was falling off. 

At her love and the cost of her gown, he’d frown; 
He would not settle up, he would not settle down! 
But society couldn’t excuse the news 

When she left him, because of his selfish views. 

(As a matter of fact, where the breakers lunged, 
From her family group she was soon ex-sponged.) 
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But that was a year or so ago. 

The trio are all of them here on show, 

Each in a nice little clean tureen 

In a big museum of things marine, 

With labels proclaiming their social strata— 

She’s Gossypina Caniculata; 

Her rival’s Metridium Marginatum, 

And her husband’s Cardium Substriatum. 
(As a matter of fact, in jars they’re stored 
That’s when adorers are not adored!) 





Oh, Lady Disdain, with your wise young eyes, 
When we shall have done with our loves and lies, 
When we—and one other—lie near, my dear, 
Will your lips yet curl in that smiling sneer? 
Will her eyes yet search me and yet be wet? 
Shall we all remember, or all forget? 
Shall all we have tasted of thrall or gall 
Have made much difference, after all? 

(As a matter of fact, we shall never see 

What the labels say that we wear, all three!) 


wh 


66 WHY weepest thou, woman?” 
“My lord will be buried this day.” 
“My wife was buried yesterday. To-morrow I must get me another.” 
Whereupon the widow shook the ashes from her shining hair, dried her eyes 
and, looking into the face of the widower, smiled. 
“T will be at home to-morrow, all day,” she said. 


x“ 


PAMPERED 








66 ON’T you think Mrs. Pettington overfeeds her dog?”’ 
“Overfeeds him? Why, she’s worried whenever he isn’t able to eat too 


much.”’ 


THE GIRL IN THE COUNTRY 


N her Adamless Eden there’s no chance to spoon, 
Which suits not this Mother Eve’s daughter; 
She must either make love to the man in the moon, 
Or else to the buoy in the water. 





J. J. O’ConNELL. 


























THE RENUNCIATION 


By Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky 


HE dull wraiths of fog shifted 
uneasily ; sometimes they were 


still, and again they fled, like 
the uneasy spirits of the dead, up 
and down the silent, deserted streets. 
As the day grew darker the fog came 
closer to the city, nestling down 
round the buildings, hiding their grim, 
stern outlines and softening their un- 
pleasing exteriors. Now and then a 
light shone dimly through the heavy 
mist; sometimes from a window or a 
street lamp, and again from some 
passing carriage or the torch of a link- 
boy. 

One of the hansoms that crept 
slowly through the streets, its lights 
showing ever so dully in the envel- 
oping fog, finally drew up at the Mar- 
tin Hotel, Woburn Place, Russell 
Square. From the hansom the door- 
way could be dimly seen, for a feeble 
light was burning in the vestibule. 
When the man got out, he added a 
douceur to his fare and handed’ it to 
the cabby. Then he went swiftly 
up the steps and into the hallway of 
the Martin Hotel. The lounging hall- 
boy straightened up and rose to his 
feet, and as the man entered the lift 
the attendant greeted him with a 
pleasant, “‘Good evening, m’sieu’.”’ 

The lift went groaning up the 
shaft and the hall was again silent. 
The fog had stolen its way into the 
very house, and the lights shone with 
a dullness that but added to the 
gloom of the London night. 

In the dining-room of the Martin 
Hotel preparations were going on for 
dinner and the noisy rattle of crockery 
and silver came out into the hall. 
The clerk behind the desk yawned 
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uneasily, hoping that the night clerk 
would come soon, that he might find 
his way to his home in Bays- 
water and spend the evening with 
his bride of but three weeks. As he 
yawned he remembered that there 
were letters in the box for the man 
who had just come in. He took 
these, went around to the lift and 
handed them to the boy, bidding 
him give them to the “ M’sieu’.”’ 
There was but one “M’sieu’” at 
the Martin Hotel; foreigners there 
were in plenty, but the “ M’sieu’” and 


the “Madame” stood alone in their 
dignity; the other foreigners were 
known by their names. But then 


these other foreigners had never had 
that great and powerful person, the 
Austrian ambassador, call on them 
and spend many hours in their com- 
pany. 

At last the noise of preparation 
ceased in the dining-room and the 
doors were thrown open. The lift 
clattered and wheezed many times 
up and down its shaft, bringing the 
guests to dinner. On the last trip 
three individuals descended alone, 
the three whom the hotel folk desig- 
nated simply as the “M’sieu’,’’ the 
““Madame” and the “little M’sieu’.”’ 

And they were good to look on, 
this family. First came the “ Ma- 
dame,”’ tall and stately, her years 
barely beginning to show in the few 
white hairs lacing the heavy masses 
of brown that rose above her hand- 
some face, with its clear features and 
air of race. This was the mother. 
Of her sons, the elder was tall, slen- 
der, dark of hair and eye, and with 
skin the color of white ivory. The 
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younger was a lad of twelve, with 
hair of tawny gold, blue-gray eyes 
and a skin in which the rose and white 
blended to produce the unspoiled 
complexion of healthy childhood. 
These three were Madame de Nulle, 
Alajos de Nulle and Aribert de Nulle. 

As the de Nulles entered the din- 
ing-room, those who were at their 
tables looked up, but none offered to 
speak. It was long since known in 
the Martin Hotel that Madame de 
Nulle and her sons desired no ac- 
quaintance with their fellow-guests. 
If spoken to, they responded in French, 
courteously but coldly. Yet the serv- 
ants knew that both could speak to 
them in well-chosen English. 

Occasionally, the other guests would 
read in the papers that Monsieur Alajos 
de Nulle had been among the guests of 
the Austrian ambassador when all the 
other names represented the great 
world. But it was alone that Alajos de 
Nulle was to be found among the guests 
atthe Austrian embassy. Madame de 
Nulle never appeared even at the 
embassy, though both the ambassa- 
dor and his wife called frequently at 
the hotel and treated Madame de 
Nulle with great deference. At first 
it was a rumor, then a whispered 
certainty and at last a settled matter 
that the de Nulles were of some great 
family and lived in quiet at the Mar- 
tin for family reasons unknown—but 
knowingly guessed at. 

On this night of fog the de Nulles sat 
at their dinner in silence. Alajos 
mechanically tasted a few spoonfuls 
of soup, nibbled at his fish and barely 
touched the balance of his dinner. 

His thoughts were of those at table 
with him, for his eyes watched his 
handsome mother and fastened firmly 
on the splendid lineaments of his boy- 
brother. But what his thoughts were 
only he knew, for an inscrutable smile 
played around his lips and lingered in 
the light of his eyes. 

At last the dinner ended and, with 
an old-world grace, he held his arm 
to his mother and slowly passed with 
her out of the dining-room. Then 
the lift again wheezed and rattled up 


its shaft as it bore the de Nulles 
back to their rooms. They never sat 
in the “sumptuous drawing-rooms,”’ 
with the rest of the guests. 


When the de Nulles reached their 
apartments the mother put her hand 
on her son’s shoulder, and he threw 
his arm about her waist and drew 
her to him. She smiled—for what 
mother is not happy when her son’s 
arm holds her close? But she knew 
there was some burden weighing on his 
spirits. 

“Alajos, my man-child, what is it? 
Of what are you thinking?” she softly 
asked. Alajos smiled gently, patted 
her on her cheek and tenderly kissed 
her. 

“Come, let us sit down and I will 
tell you,’ he said. He drew up a 
big chair for her, placed a stool at her 
feet, rested his head on her knees, his 
dark, splendid eyes looking into hers. 
He was silent for some moments, then 
turned his head and saw the gray fog 
piled against the windows of their 
tiny parlor. Finally, he spoke. His 
voice was low and the words that 
fell from his lips were in the beloved 
tongue of his fatherland—far-off Aus- 
tria. 

“Mother mine, do you remember 
that the fog of life has accompanied 
us for the ten dreary years that have 
passed since last we saw Vienna? Do 
you remember the pain with which 
we came to this land of darkness, of 
sorrow and of trials?’’ The moth- 
er’s hand played gently with the dark 
hair that fell over the young man’s 
brow; this hand caressed as no 
hand but a mother’s can caress. “Do 
you remember what it was you gave 
up for yourself when you came here; 
which, however, you would not give 
up for me or for Aribert, saying that 
we could choose our own destinies?” 
The mother’s hand played no longer 
with the dark hair; it lay silent, and 
her son felt the quickened throb of 
her pulse. “Do you remember, 
mother mine, what you told me when 
I came of age, four long years past?” 

The mother answered at last, but 





























the word of assent came through 
parched lips and the tongue that 
uttered it was dry and fevered. 

“I told you then,’”’ went on the son, 
“that I would abide by the decisions 
you had made; that I would live as 
you have lived, denying that which 
should be, because I would bring no 
word of reproach upon him who is 
still.”’ Again the word of assent 
came painfully. Then the son rose 
to his feet, his hand threw back 
the hair fallen on his forehead, moist 
with the perspiration of extreme emo- 
tion. His eyes shone with a spirit 
of fever, his hands pulsed and trem- 
bled; but his bearing was firm and 
strong. 

‘“Madame, my mother,” he said, 
his voice clear and low, ‘“‘may I ask 
you to give me back my word, so I 
may claim that which is mine—that 
which the blood in my veins makes 
mine; that which the very lines in 
my face proclaim as mine?” 

The mother shuddered in her chair, 
then drew herself up from her reclin- 
ing position. Her voice came to her 
ind her calm, proud face showed that 
she had mastery over this surge of 
feeling. She smiled. 

“Yes, my son,”’ she answered, “ your 
word is given back. You may claim 
that which is yours. A son of the 
old house shall again stand in the 
grand hall of our home in the Renn- 
gasse, and a son of our house shall 
again stand in the dark chamber of 
the Schloss Zargeau and swear that 
he will be a true son of the house of 
Zargeau and Trochenfels. Yes, my 

mn, you will be Alajos, head of the 
princely House of Zargeau and Troch- 
enfels; and I, Elizabeth, shall be dow- 
ager of Zargeau and _ Trochenfels. 
For, you see, I, a mother, know full 
well what has caused your decision. 
But come, lie at my feet, Alajos of 
Zargeau and Trochenfels, and tell 
me of her on whose brow you will 
bind the silver circlet that belongs 
to her who is the spouse of Zargeau 
and Trochenfels.”’ 

The son threw himself again at 
his mother’s feet and caressing her 
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white and slender hands, told her the 
story of how he came to change his 
decision; that decision which would 
change him from Alajos de Nulle— 
Alajos of Nothing—to Alajos of Zar- 
geau and Trochenfels, prince of that 
name, lord of vast domains and 
hereditary grand master of the Im- 
perial household to him who holds the 
dual crown of Austria and Hungary. 

“It is a simple story,” he said, “for 
it is the tale of the love that a man 
bears to a woman whom he would 
make his wife and would make moth- 
er of the coming generations of those 
who will bear the name of Zargeau 
and Trochenfels. 

“It began a year ago, mother mine. 
You remember the night when Count 
Von Furstmann gave his garden féte; 
I, Alajos de Nulle, was bidden to be 
present among those few from all 
London who were considered by the 
Austrian ambassador as worthy to 
meet the Crown Prince of our father- 
land. You remember how he pressed 
my hand and said, wonderingly, ‘It 
is a face that I know,’ as he looked 
into my eyes? 

“But then, that was nothing; for 
did not Stephanie come into my life 
that night? She is queen of my soul 
and he was but a prince of a royal 
house——”’ 

“And my _ cousin,” 
the mother, brokenly. 

“Aye, and your cousin, madame, 
my mother,” said the son. And he 
rose to his feet, knelt and kissed 
her hand. Then he again took his 
seat and went on with his story. 

“Stephanie of Carlstein, they call 
her, mother mine. You know the 
house of Carlstein, of the castle on the 
Dark River?—Ah, she was there. She 
was young, fair of face and form 

“Aye, and as fair of face and form as 
was her mother, Amelie, who was my 
dame of honor,’’ said the woman, pen- 
sively. 

“But I have said no word to her,” 
murmured Alajos, ‘spoken no word of 
mouth—though my eyes and her eyes 
have met, and you know the language 
of the eyes!” 


interrupted 
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“Yes,’’ whispered the mother, ‘I 
have known the language of the eyes,”’ 
and her hand brushed away the tears 
that came suddenly as she thought of 
the days long dead, of the days that 
were dead forever, dead with him who 
was still. 

“You know, mother mine, that 
Alajos of Nothing cannot ask Ste- 
phanie of Carlstein to be mistress of 
the lordly domain of Naught. He 
who would win her of Carlstein must 
go to her with an ancient name.”’ 

“It is so,”’ said the mother. Then 
a thought came to her and she asked: 
‘Do you know what day to-morrow is?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, “it is the 
twenty-first of November, the anni- 
versary of my birth.” 


Each thinking in silence, the mother 
and the son heard “‘ Big Ben”’ toll out 
the hour of midnight. Then Alajos 
drew her into his arms, kissed her, 
and they went to their own rooms. 
But sleep did not come, for Elizabeth 
Marguerite lay in her bed-chamber 
and remembered the kisses that had 
lain on her lips from those of him 
now dead and cold, whom the world 
thought the last prince of the House 
of Zargeau and Trochenfels. And in 
his room Alajos lay awake, dreaming 
of the day when the kisses of Ste- 
phanie of Carlstein would lie on the 
lips of him whom the world would 
know to be the new prince of the old 
House of Zargeau and Trochenfels. 
And thus the night passed. 


When morning came the thick 
fog still lay over the city. Yet, 
with the regularity of years, a car- 
riage drew up at the entrance of the 
hotel and the Count Karl von Furst- 
mann, ambassador of the Emperor- 
King of Austria and Hungary, clad in 
the full uniform of his diplomatic rank, 
descended and asked that his name be 
announced to Monsieur Alajos de 
Nulle. He was immediately shown to 
the private parlor of the de Nulles, a 
little chamber hung with old tapes- 
tries and adorned with rare paintings, 
relics of other days. 


Alajos alone waited for the count. 
When Alajos held out his hand he 
suffered the count to kiss it, a thing 
that he had never allowed before. 
Then the count asked for ‘“ Madame 
Elizabeth.’’ Alajos smiled gravely 
and said: ‘“‘Madame, my mother, can- 
not see you this morning.’”’ Then he 
waved for von Furstmann to be 
seated and drew a chair up by the 
count’s side. But the count rose 
when Alajos was seated. He bowed low. 

“Alajos of Zargeau and Trochen 
fels,” said he, “have I your permis- 
sion to announce to the Emperor- 
King that you will claim your own?” 

Alajos smiled. 

“Pray be seated, my dear count,”’ 
said he, “‘I would talk with you be- 
fore I answer. I shall state a few 
facts, which you will confirm; for I 
know them to be true. 

“It was thirty years ago that an 
archduchess of the royal house of 
Austria was wedded to the reigning 
prince of a German principality. For 
two years she lived with him, bearing 
his brutality, his drunkenness, his 
wanton behavior and his demoniac 
temper. 

“At the end of that time she could 
endure it no longer; she fled from the 
capital of the petty state over which 
her husband ruled. But when she 
reached Paris, she met there a man 
with whom she had played in her 
childhood, whom she had loved in 
her girlhood, but whom she had 
put aside when a prime minister 
wedded her to the ‘Swine of Tarlheim.’ 

“For two years the lady lived with 
the man whom she loved. They made 
their home in a quiet nook in the 
south of France, where no one knew 
their identity and where they were 
known simply as Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Nulle. At the end of that 
time they heard of the death of the 
‘Swine of Tarlheim’—slain by a wanton 
in a drunken revel. It was then that 
Monsieur and Madame de Nulle trav- 
eled to Paris and there, with you and 
another as witnesses, were quietly mar- 
ried in a chapel near the Seine. A 
year later a son was born. The lady 
































was Elizabeth Marguerite of Austria; 
the man, he whom the world thinks the 
last prince of the old race of Zargeau 
and Trochenfels.’’ Alajos paused. 
The count rose to his feet. ‘‘ Your 
highness,” he replied, “it is all as you 
have said. But I see from your tone 
that your answer has been changed 
from the answer your mother gave me 
for twenty years, and from the one 
that you have given me forfour. You 
know how, every year, I have caused 
the old palace on the Renngasse to be 
made ready to receive you, its right- 
ful owner, and Madame Elizabeth, 


your mother. At last I have not 
made preparation in vain! Alajos of 
Zargeau and Trochenfels will claim 


his own, and the world shall know! 
“But wait,” cried the young man; 
‘“‘when the world knows, what will it 


say? Will it censure or blame?” 
Count von Furstmann made no an- 
swer. ‘‘Ah, but it will ask,’”’ went on 


Alajos of Zargeau and Trochenfels, 
“why did they not proclaim their 
marriage when it was made? Why 
did they live all their lives in seclu- 
sion and quiet sometimes in an old 
chateau in Brittany and sometimes 
in the cold hills of Sweden?” 

“That is easily explained, as you 
know,” responded the count, “for 
they lived in that way because neither 
wished the glare or display of court 
life, and neither wished to be dragged 
from a life of happiness in each other's 
company.” 

Alajos smiled bitterly. “ But would 
the world believe such an explana- 
tion?” he asked. ‘“‘The world will 
say: ‘Ah, well enough; but they lived 
quietly because there was no bond. 
And why should not an Emperor-King 
do what is in his power to save the 
name of a member of his family?’ Ah, 
Count von Furstmann, is it not so, 
when I say that the world would 
mear those fifteen years of love and 
juiet happiness with vile, untrue re- 
ports?” 

The ambassador made no answer. 
Then Alajos, with the brusqueness of 
his father, cried out: ‘‘Make answer, 
man! Make answer—truthfully!”’ 
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The count bowed his head. “Alas, 
what your highness says is only too 
true,’ he replied. 

“And now the world believes that 
Madame Elizabeth died twenty-eight 
long years ago, and was buried with 
all ceremony in the state mausoleum 
at Solms-Tarlheim?”’ 

“Yes, your highness,’’ answered the 
ambassador. 

Alajos turned and looked into the 
fog. Dimly he could see the sun 
through the enwrapping folds. Then 
he again faced the ambassador. 

“Count von Furstmann,” said he, 
calmly, ‘‘I shall not sacrifice the name 
of either him who is still, or of the 
one who has been dead to the world 
these many years. For the last time, 
Count von Furstmann, I bid you carry 
the message to the Emperor-King, 
that Alajos of Zargeau and Trochen- 
fels will not claim his own.” 

“For the last time, your highness!”’ 
gasped von Furstmann. 

A sweet, strange smile lay on Ala- 
jos’s lips—it was the smile that 
had made Madame Elizabeth famous 
for itself alone—and he answered, 
softly: 

“In the west there lies a new coun- 
try. There, they tell me, are buried 
many strange stories and heart-breaks 
from the olden lands. It is there that 
I shall go, Count von Furstmann. It 
is there that I shall live as a simple 
citizen, honoring my fellow-men, fear- 
ing my God. There shall I marry and 
bring up a new race, a new family; < 
family that I hope will rise high in 
the annals of that new race, not be- 
cause of their olden name, but because 
in them unknowingly will be the blood 
of the greatest of the Old World.”’ 

“But madame, your mother?” 
asked the ambassador. 

“‘Madame, my mother,” sighed 
Alajos, slowly. Then he held back a 
curtain. In a recess von Furstmann 
saw a pall, with the lighted candles 
burning at either end. 

‘‘Madame, my mother, died in my 
arms,” said Alajos, simply. “She 
died while she slept.” 

Von Furstmann kissed the dead 
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hands that lay folded on the cold 
breast. ‘“‘You are the wiser,” he 
said, as he turned to Alajos. The tears 
streamed down his cheeks and splashed 
unheeded .on the decorations that 
starred his breast. 

And Stephanie of Carlstein kisses 
the crumbled leaves of what was once 
a rose—a rose that a gentleman, whom 


she knew only as Alajos de Nulle, gave 
her one night when his eyes told her 
that he loved her and when hers told 
him the same tale. 

Alajos and Aribert? 

Who knows but you may brush arms 
with them, you who live in the new 
strong land of America, you whose 
country holds many dead and buried 
tales of the Old World? 


¥ 


AT 


SEA 


\ E often strolled the upper deck 
And watched the moonlight on the wave; 
I came at Dulcie’s call and beck 
And made myself a willing slave. 
I fancied quite she cared for me, 
When I and Dulcie were at sea. 


But now that we are on the land 
And steamer-chairs are not in vogue, 
With suitors, too, on every hand 


To flirt with Dulcie 


I wonder if she cares for me, 





sly young rogue— 


And find that I am still—at sea! 


EXPECTED 


ITY NEPHEW—Well, Uncle Josh, does New York surpass your expecta 


tions? 


HENRY CLEVELAND Woob. 


° 


MUCH 


UncLe Josu—Ye-es; but I ruther expected it would. 


i 


THE LATEST TERM 


GHE—John and his wife have decided to separate. 


LORENCE—Do you think I have 





He—Ah, another case of mutual detachment. 


Se 


a perfect fit in this gown? 


Bitty—You ought to; I had one when I paid the bill. 
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OF MOLLY 


By Ethel Sigsbee 


OLLY was intended and de- 
signed for the species of wo- 
man that girls call “cute.” 

Everything tended that way. She 
was tiny and plump, with a pair of 
child’s eyes, blue and round, and a 
dear, saucy little face, made for 
laughing. Next to an angel—for of 
course she was that—Molly more 
closely resembled a kitten than any- 
thing else 1 can mention. 

Yet just here did she make her 
greatest mistake; for, instead of living 
up to this same kittenishness which 
was her birthright, she sternly re- 
fused to recognize it. She scorned 
the rdéle of soubrette for which she 
was designed and gave a somewhat 
overdone imitation of the dignified 
leading lady. It was too bad, for 
Molly as soubrette was irresistible. 

If the queen of the fairies had, in 
the good old story-book way, asked 
Molly’s dearest wish and proposed to 
grant it, she would have replied, 
promptly: “To be tall and have an 
aquiline nose.” 

Then, if the royal lady had re- 
minded her that she had expressed 
two wishes, when only one was re- 
quested, and had, perhaps, admin- 
istered a small lecture on the sin of 
greed, Molly would have hesitated a 
moment and then decided in favor of 
the nose. Noses were her hobby, 
and I have sometimes thought, most 
unjustly, no doubt, that Molly ac- 
cepted me on the strength of mine. 
Hers was “tip-tilted, like the petal 
of a flower,” but the fact that the 
poets had sung her praises comforted 
her not at all. However, though 
there was nothing to be done about 
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this provoking feature, Molly felt her 
five-feet-two could be aided. This 
she did by wearing such high heels 
to her boots as seriously to imperil 
her life and twisting her hair—what 
a brown, curly mass it was!—into a 
high knot on the top of her pretty 
head. 

She also affected a very dignified 
manner—quite chilly she often was 
in her attempt at dignity. It was so 
at a certain ball, where she really 
succeeded in frightening away ad- 
mirers by her grande-dame manner. 
Imagine Molly frightening any one! 
Indeed, I fear I might never have 
fallen in love with the dear girl my- 
self if I had not seen her romping 
with some children—cheeks flaming, 
eyes sparkling, as she laughed until 
her curly hair tumbled in wild dis- 
order over her shoulders. After this 
peep at the real Molly I would never 
allow her to freeze into the other. 

“What was the game you were 
playing’?”’ I would remark, blandly, 
when she would assume her most 
icy manner. “‘Horse,’ was it not, 
or was it ‘Indians’?’’ And then poor 
Molly would remember she was only a 
dot of a thing and that her nose was 
distinctly pug, and would dimple into 
laughter. 

Besides this distressing dignity, have 
I mentioned that Molly had a tem- 
per? Surely, such an acquisition 
would have done credit to the im- 
pressive person she aspired to be. It 
was not that she stormed, though I 
have seen her do so, but it was a 
rebellious, a stubborn temper, and 
when backed by her will—yes, 
among other things Molly had a will 
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—she was quite a formidable oppo- 
nent in acontest. After several little 
matches—one I remember in which 
she coolly rang me off in the middle 
of a sentence when we were engaged 
in talking over the telephone—lI re- 
solved to mend Molly’s ways and 
make her the peaceful, tractable little 
person she was originally intended to 
be. I had certain ideas as to what 
qualities were essential in a wife, and 
tractability was one. Molly must 
learn to bend her will to mine before 
we entered the state of matrimony. 

I imparted all this to her one even- 
ing as we sat over a wood fire in her 
little drawing-room. Molly was sit- 
ting on my knee at the time, but 
before I had finished she had removed 
to a sofa some yards distant. 

‘I don’t think wives should obey 
their husbands, any more than hus- 
bands should obey their wives,’’ said 
Molly. 

I had stated my views very gently 
and had hoped then to elaborate on 
them, but there was a positiveness 
in Molly’s manner that made me 
almost wish I could change the 
subject. 

“Of course, the husband should 
have constantly in mind the wishes of 
the wife,” I said, soothingly, “but 
as the man is the older of the two— 
especially in our case—and the more 
experienced, the woman should look 
on him as her adviser and take his 
advice in all things. What other 
would have her welfare so much at 
heart?” 

I should have known what to ex- 
pect when I was allowed to make 
such a lengthy speech without inter- 
ruption. I looked at Molly at its 





conclusion to see the effect of my 
reasoning. I cannot say it was as 
happy as I had anticipated. She 


was sitting very straight, holding a 
sofa pillow tightly; there were red 
spots on her cheeks and her eyes lit- 
erally shot sparks of fire. 

“There are five years 


and two 


months between us,” she said, quickly. 
“To hear you, one would think there 
were a thousand. 


Everybody knows 
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—that is, everybody with any per- 
ception—” here Molly shot a look 
at me which singled me out as the 
miserable creature referred to—‘ that 
though a man and woman may be the 
same age, the woman is really the 
older.” 

I wonder who it was that made this 
idiotic statement—women set such 
store by it! 

“I have been dictated to all my 
life,” Molly continued, “and I don’t 
propose to marry a nursery governess. 
I am not getting married to be trained 
in the way I should go, especially 
when it isn’t the way I wish to go. 
When a girl is twenty she has some 
ideas and a will of her own.” 

No one would have accused Molly 
of lacking either. 

“She has had experience,’’ Molly 
continued, “and knows the difference 
between right and wrong, and I don’t 
propose to be dictated to by a mere 
man.’’ Here, conscious that she was 
repeating herself, Molly paused and 
sat breathing quickly, still clutching 
the pillow. 

Clearly, the time had arrived for 
the delivery of some of those strong 
and convincing arguments I had 
thought of before coming, but none 
was present to me in my hour of peril. 
Any one entering the room just here 
might have supposed that I was in 
the wrong and that Molly was but 


bringing a wretch to justice. This 
would never do, so I roused myself. 
“My dear child—’’ I began. This 


proved a most unfortunate beginning, 
for Molly leaped to her feet, flung the 
sofa pillow at me and, in a burst of 
rage, left the room. 

If I had weakened heretofore, this 
burst, of what I choose to call un- 
governable passion, clearly showed 
me where my duty lay. Therefore, 
I neither called nor followed her. I 
merely replaced the pillow on the 
sofa and, taking my hat, left the 
house. I think I should state, to my 
credit, that I did not bang the door. 

On arriving home I wrote the follow- 
ing on a slip of paper and put it in my 
mirror: 























I, Richard Staple, will not call on Mary 
Marden until she acknowledges herself in 
the wrong. 


From this it might appear that I 
was not quite sure of myself, but then 
—I knew Molly. 

Though secure in the feeling that I 
was in the right, I cannot say I en- 
joyed myself the week following, par- 
ticularly as Molly seemed in no great 
haste to confess her fault. Indeed, 
from rumors I gathered, she was not 
even brooding over her sins, but was 
going about a great deal with a certain 
Jack Shipley—a great beast of a fellow, 
but a vast favorite with girls. Not 
that I had ever heard anything 
against him, but I had never liked 
him—great, hulking brute! 

One night I saw her at a theatre, 
whither we were to have gone together. 
She seemed to have thrown away 
much of her dignity and was frisking 
like a kitten, and a somewhat unprin- 
cipled kitten at that. However, Ship- 
ley seemed to like it. 

Every night I would take down the 
slip of paper to read it. It was not 
that I felt my courage waning, but I 
thought it a good thing to do. 

Just one week from the day of 
Molly’s display of temper I received 
a note written in a familiar hand. 
Molly always wrote a hand that might 
have belonged to a giantess, it was 
so large, and it was unmistakable. I 
read the memorandum which I had 
written. But when I had opened and 
read Molly’s note I tore the former up. 
I needed no incentive, I felt, for the 
future. 

The note ran thus: 


My pear Dicky, 

Whatever has become of you? How 
hard at work you must be to stay away 
from me so long. Let’s see, has it been 
three or four days? 

I am so sorry, for now I can’t see you 
when you come, as I am going away. It’sa 
house-party in Virginia—won’t it be fun 
this time of year? 

Lots of the girls are going, and the men 
are Shipley and others. 

I'll be back in a week, so try to live with- 
out me till then, won’t you? 

I think a little jaunt will do me good, 
I’ve had such a poky Winter. 
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You 
know. 


don’t grudge me this pleasure, I 


Yours happily, 
MOLLY. 

It was certainly a thoroughly disa- 
greeable letter, and it might have been 
a matter of opinion as to which was 
the most disagreeable part of it. But 
I think “Shipley and others,’ for 
sheer indecency, stood preéminent. 
Somehow those three confounded 
words stuck in my brain, and when ata 
reception that evening a lady asked 
me what I could get her from the 
supper-room, I replied, blankly, ‘‘ Ship- 
ley and others,’”’ naturally to her 
intense amazement. 

Molly stayed her week out and two 
days over it; then she came home. I 
saw her when she stepped off the train 
—I happened to be at the station—and 
if that beast wasn’t with her! I stood 
behind a pile of trunks and they 
passed very near. I thought she 
looked a little pale and she was not 
frisking, neither was she dignified; in- 
deed, I thought she looked a little sad. 

“Late hours,”’ I growled, inwardly; 
but, in spite of myself, I felt my heart 
going out to her, and that evening, as 
the little pale face rose in my brain, I 
found it advisable to write another 
memorandum. It ran as follows: 

I, Richard Staple, do solemnly resolve 
that I will on no account write to or call on 
Mary Marden until she apologizes in full for 
her outrageous behavior; and, in the event of 
any communications being received from 
said Mary Marden, will not answer them. 

Then I went to bed and lay awake 
for hours—something I had eaten, I 
suppose. 

I received no more notes from Molly, 
and time woreon. It wore veryslowly. 
I removed all pictures of her from my 
room. The one with the serious ex- 
pression went first. It made me 
think of her face at the station, and the 
thought that she might be ill would 
rise unbidden as I looked at it. I 
thought I would let the others stay. 
But one night I caught the saucy one 
smiling up at me in such an inviting 
manner that it must needs follow the 
other into banishment. The one on 
which was scribbled in the big, bold 
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hand, ‘‘ Miss Dignity,” went next. In 
this Molly had her skirts swept tightly 
about her, in a way to increase her 
height quite noticeably, and wore her 


tallest hat. It made me long to cry, 
“Was it ‘horse’ or ‘Indians,’ Molly?” 
and see her dignity give way to dim- 
ples. Sol put it away, and then the 
others followed, one by one, until 
there were no Mollies to creep into my 
heart. And yet, there she stayed, just 
the same! 


Two weeks from the day we parted 
I called on Molly. 

I do not know what excuse I can 
offer, but I do remember the idea 
occurred to me that I might free 
her from her engagement. However, 
as I left my room I did not dare face 
that bit of paper which registered a 
resolve I was about to break. 

In the drawing-room at last! 
There was the piano, with Molly’s 
music strewn over the top; there was 
the guitar; there the sofa—and the 
pillow, there it was! I stooped to 
tie my boot-lacing, and am afraid I 
kissed that same pillow. 

Molly entered and I rose somewhat 
hurriedly. She wore her tallest heels 
and looked imposing. Her head was 
held high and her hair was still higher. 

“IT was tying my boot,” I remarked. 

“You were kissing the pillow,” said 
Molly. 

I thought this tactless and changed 
the subject. 

“I came to ask you to free me,” I 
said. 

“I haven’t time this morning,”’ said 
Molly. 

“From that I am to suppose you 
love me too much to free me,”’ I said. 

“Not at all,’’ quoth Molly, sharply. 
“You are free,” and she waved her 
arm with quite a regal gesture. 

I wriggled my shoulders and took a 
turn about the room. 

“It doesn’t feel any 
said, in mock surprise. 

“It does to me,”’ said Molly, acidly. 

“Poor girl!” I said, pityingly. 

“I meant I was relieved. Don’t be 
stupid!” 


different,”’ I 
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“It will be a strain, but I will do 
my best,’”’ I rejoined, meekly. 

Just then the door-bell rang. 

“Suppose we go into the dining- 
room,’ suggested Molly; ‘‘it may be a 
caller.” 

‘“Yes,’’ said I, “‘ breaking an engage- 
ment is too serious a matter to be in- 
terrupted.”’ 

“It is best to get poky things over 
with.”” This from Molly. 

Molly perched herself on the dining- 
room table and swung her feet. She 
was deliciously undignified. 

“Will you be just as quick about it 
as you can?’’ she said, suddenly. 

“About what?” I asked, starting. 

I had been looking at Molly’s mouth 
and speculating as to whether I should 
kiss it. 

“To finish this transaction, I meant,”’ 
continued Molly. ‘This is my busy 
day. I can’t sit here much longer.” 

“There is only one other matter I 
can think of,’’ I said—and kissed her. 

“You forget we aren't engaged,” 
said Molly, reproachfully. 

“IT hadn't forgotten—I was flirting.”’ 

“Oh!” said Molly. She stuck out 
her slippers to admire their buckles. 

“Do you often flirt so?” she asked, 
biting her lip. 

“It’s what I’m best at,’”’ I assured 
her. “I leave it to you.”’ 

“I don’t care to be judge,” she said, 
coldly, leaning away from me. 

As she really meant it, I strolled off. 
I poured out some ice water that stood 
on the sideboard and drank it; then 
dabbled a little of it on my wrists and 
temples. 

Molly watched me 
unconcern for a while. Then curiosity 
overcame her. “Silly, what are you 
doing?”’’ she commanded. 

“IT am endeavoring to 
warm,” I replied. 

Molly dimpled in spite of herself. 
“It isn’t so cold over here now,”’ she 
said, softly. 

“T am afraid to try again,” I said, 
leaning against the water-pitcher; “a 
frozen child dreads the ice.” 

Molly looked impatient. ‘ Dicky,” 
she cried, ‘‘come here!” 


with studied 


become 





























“Richard is my Christian name,” 
I said, blandly, “by which I am 
called by relatives and friends. To 
all others I am Mr. Staple.” 

“I'd like to pinch you,”’ said Molly. 

I went over to her to see if she would 
carry out her threat. She put her 
thumb and finger on each cheek and 
pinched very gently. 

‘““Now shut your eyes,” she said. 

I closed them with alacrity, knowing 
what was coming. ‘What a forward 
girl!’ I said. 

Molly leaned her head on my shoul- 
der. ‘Don't joke any more,” she 
whispered. And then, as my arms 
went around her, “I want to tell you 
I’m sorry, Dicky.”’ 

So, being a wise man, I forgave her 
and we renewed our engagement. 
Molly deserted the table for her old 
place on my knee and, between laugh- 
ter and some tears, she told me the 
story of her three weeks. 

“And, oh, Dick, the house-party— 
that was the worst, dear, of all! I went 
only to spite you—yes, I am a bad 
girl, I know it—and I _ couldn’t 
sleep for thinking of you. At last, 
out of sheer misery, I told Mr. Ship- 
ley all about it. He was very nice 
and sympathetic, said you were a fine 
fellow and advised me to write and 
make up.” 
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“Shipley is a nice chap,”’ I declared; 


“T always liked him. But 
didn’t id 

“Yes, I did. I wrote it this morn- 
ing, the last one, I mean—I’ve written 
dozens—and was about to post it when 
I saw you coming.”’ 

Just my luck! Why hadn’t I waited 
a day longer! 

Suddenly Molly ran out of the room. 
When she returned I laughed aloud 
and caught her in my arms. She had 
pulled her curls down to a low knot 
on her neck and, in place of the high- 
heeled boots, wore little, heelless house- 
slippers. 

‘I suppose I am only a kitten, after 
all,’ she said, contentedly, as she 
nestled into my arms. 

“Such a nice kitten,” I interpolated. 

“But a bad-tempered one—don’t 
deny it!” 

I didn’t, but kissed her instead— 
it was non-committal. 

Presently she gave a low laugh. 
“I’m in a fair way to be a poor, down- 
trodden little wife,’’ she said. 

But she isn’t—heavens, no! Indeed, 
our friends, of whom Jack Shipley is 
one of the best, tell me I am hen- 
pecked. This, of course, is ridiculous. 
Still, 1 don’t think Molly down-trodden 
—no, down-trodden would hardly be 
the word. 


you 





if 


A MISTAKE 


LOOKED at a tramp on a bench in the Park, 
Whose tatters about him were furled, 
And I said, as I gazed at the hundreds about, 
“You are flotsam washed up from the world.” 


He stared in surprise—perhaps it was scorn, 
But he smiled in a pitying way; 

“We are flotsam, no doubt, from the world,” he replied, 
“But scarcely ‘washed up,’ I should say.” 


WiLuiAM J. LAMPTON. 


Cax~s 


ATAN dotes on puzzles; when he can snatch a moment, he spends it in 


trying to solve another woman. 
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HUSH! 


USH, little wandering breeze, 
(Oh, the room of night is so still, still, still!) 
Sleep with the valley trees, 
You have danced with the pines on the hill. 
Hush, little wandering breeze, 
Sleep with the valley trees 


The wood waits dim and cool, 
(Oh, the breath of fields is so faint, faint, faint!) 
Stay not to kiss the pool; 
Listen not to the white lilies’ plaint. 
The wood waits dim and cool; 
Stay not to kiss the pool. 


Hush, little wandering breeze, 
(Oh, the soul of night is so deep, deep, deep!) 
Child of the stars and seas, 
We have worked, we have loved, let us sleep 
Hush, little wandering breeze, 
Child of the stars and seas. 
EMERY POTTLE. 
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HAD ENOUGH 


ACK—Do you believe that marriages are made in heaven?’ 
BiLtty—Not by men who experimented during life. 


& 


DOUBLY LEFT 


[SABEL—That young man who owns the auto jilted her. 
FLORENCE—That’s awful. The poor thing had just bought an automobile 
coat. 


RR 


GHE (in hammock)—Well, sir, there’s such a thing as coming too near. 
“2 He—Would you rather I went too far? 
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FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO 





By Clinton Scollard 


F any one of Percival Harrison’s 
numerous friends had chanced to 
meet him in the streets of Jeru- 

salem and had asked him why he had 
come to Palestine, he would doubtless 
have replied that he did not know, nor 
would it have occurred to him that 
his answer lacked the unsullied ker- 
nel of truth. And yet he had never 
thought of visiting the East until an 
acquaintance in Paris informed him 
that Jeannette Hayne and her father 
were en route thither. 

He had been in the “land of many 
memories’’ somewhat more than a 
day and his experience had not been 
such as to put him in the most amiable 
frame of mind. He had left France 
with so much haste that he had 
scarcely the time, and certainly not 
the inclination, to inform himself in 
regard to the customs of the Orient; 
so his landing at Jaffa and interview 
with the officials at that port had 
ruffled his usually unperturbed spirit 
greatly, when, had he but known it, 
a judicious use of “ backsheesh’’ would 
have saved him all discomfort. The 
ride to Jerusalem, in a conveyance 
which he characterized as a cross be- 
tween a buck-board and an antiquated 
country stage, had further aroused 
his generally somnolent feeling of con- 
trariety, and the dinner of which he 
had just partaken, at a hotel not far 
removed from the Jaffa Gate, had not 
tended to improve his good nature. 

As he stood alone in front of the 
cracked mirror in his carpetless, bare- 
walled room, adjusting his cravat be- 
fore going out into the evening air, he 
looked at his reflection in the glass 
and called it names that were neither 
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complimentary nor endearing. In- 
stead of fishing for tarpon in Florida, 
or playing golf in Thomasville, he was 
following a lovely will-o’-the-wisp in 
this—well, owing to certain early as- 
sociations which he had always cher- 
ished, he would forbear to characterize 
the country. 

He gripped his walking-stick and 
left the hotel. The month was March 
and, as he emerged from the courtyard 
into the street, far away upon his 
right the fast sinking sun was cast- 
ing over the land the hyacinthine 
glory of early Spring. The splendor 
took hold on Harrison. It swept, on 
the instant, all dissatisfaction out of 
his soul. It clothed the sordidness 
and dirt and uncouthness about him 
with such a light as he had always 
dreamed should envelop sacred scenes. 
It sublimed wall and tower, minaret 
and dome. Somewhere in Harrison’s 
make-up, under the thick crust of con- 
ventionality and matter-of-factness, 
was a strain of romance, and his sense 
of beauty was now strongly touched. 
He began to take back the names he 
had applied to himself when survey- 
ing his features and figure in the glass. 
There was another hotel within the 
walls where he possibly might get 
track of the Haynes, and, even if he 
did not, perhaps, after all, Palestine 
had its redeeming points. 

It will be seen that Miss Hayne 
stood before all else in the landscape 
of his mind. She was the foreground 
and a most fair one—while the 
background was any casual assort- 
ment of objects, animate or inani- 
mate. She had, in reality, occupied 
this position for a considerable length 
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of time, but Harrison did not come to 
a full knowledge of it until she sailed 
away from New York with her father, 
one dull morning in late Autumn, and 
left the day vastly more sunless by 
her going. A month later he, too, 
shook the rains of the American me- 


tropolis from his mackintosh. Before 
their departure he had known some- 
thing of the intentions of the Haynes; 
but fate, that disturber of the best 
laid plans, brought about encounters 
with friends and consequent changes 
of routes of travel, so the young man 
and young woman continued to pur- 
sue divergent paths. 

Harrison picked up for a guide a 
bright-faced Arab boy who was loiter- 
ing near the hotel entrance, and with 
him trotting on before, his mien brist- 
ling with importance, the American 
swung down the gentle dip which the 
post-road makes as it approaches the 
Jaffa Gate. Above the thoroughfare, 
on the right, Turkish officers were sip- 
ping coffee at small tables in front of 
a low-roofed café. Along the Beth- 
lehem highway a mule-train, packed 
with the tents and baggage of a tourist 
party, was just straggling cityward. 
Somewhere from within the walls 
floated the tinkling strains of a zither 
and the words of a Greek song. Har- 
rison passed the cavass of one of the 
consulates, gorgeously adorned. A 
pitiful leper approached him, clinking 
a solitary coin in a tin cup, and be- 
sought alms. There was a babel of 
tongues, and most of them were 
strange to him. 

As he entered the gate he was con- 
scious of a strange feeling—a sudden 
quickening of the heart. He had once 
been a student of history and knew 
something of the turmoil and riot of 
passion that, in the name of One whom 
all Christians hold holy, had of old 
seethed and surged about these “hills 
of Zion.”” That he was treading where 
the great of the Jews and Romans and 
Crusaders and Saracens had trod 
seemed to him the crown of unreality. 
For a moment the image of Jeannette 
Hayne was blurred a trifle, but it 
gradually assumed its normally clear 





proportions as he drew near the hotel 
where he hoped to find trace of her. 

The manager greeted him with 
characteristic obsequiousness. “Mr. 
Hayne and hees daughtaire?”’ he said, 
in response to Harrison’s inquiry. 
“Oh, yase! They stop heer, but I haf 
to regret that they are thees aftair- 
noon gone with a party to Jericho.” 

“To Jericho!”” echoed Harrison, 
feeling that he was expected to know 
the exact locality and distance of this 
place of familiar name, but being com- 
pletely at sea. 

“Yase, and to the Jordain.” 

“Ah! And when do you think they 
will return?”’ 

““Late me see. To-night, Marsaba; 
to-morrow night, Jericho; anothair, 
heer. Yase, that is it.” 

“Indeed! Then there is a way of 
going to Jericho in one day?” 

““Certainlee! Certainlee!” 

Harrison stood in silence, consider- 
ing an idea that had just taken pos- 
session of him. 

“Would the gentailman like to make 
the treep’’’ asked the manager. ‘“ We 
haf heer to recommend a dragoman 
most excellent. He spik Ainglaish, 
Frainch, Germain, Ital——”’ 

““Thanks,”’ said Harrison, “the first 
will answer perfectly well if I conclude 
to engage him. Where is he to be 
found?” 

“Theer;’’ and the manager pointed 
to a window by which two men stood, 
conversing. ‘“‘Demetrius!’’ he called; 
whereupon one of the two wheeled 
about and approached. 

He was fashioned like an athlete in 
every line of his figure, while his fea- 
tures were clearly Greek in type. He 
wore the boots and spurs of a horse- 
man, trousers of corduroy, a close- 
fitting jacket and a jaunty, visorless, 
astrakhan cap. 

“A good comrade and a trusty 
friend!’’ was Harrison’s unspoken com- 
ment as he surveyed the dragoman. 

“Thees gentailman,”’ said the hotel 
manager, “ he talk of going to Jericho.” 

‘*Ah,”’ said Demetrius, with a slight 
bow and a smile that showed his white 
teeth, ‘“‘that is easy, if the gentle- 
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man is accustomed to horseback rid- 
ing.” 

The conversation thus opened be- 
tween Harrison and Demetrius led 
shortly to an arrangement that the 
latter should, for a stated sum, fur- 
nish, on the morrow, horses and other 
necessaries for the Jericho trip, an 
escort being included. 

‘“An escort?’ cried Harrison, as 
Demetrius made mention of this mat- 
ter at the close of the bargain. “‘ What 
need is there of an escort?” 

“It is largely an affair of form,’’ re- 
plied Demetrius, ‘‘but the authorities 
insist, and should anything happen, 
they could be held responsible.” 

“Anything happen! What could 
happen?”’ 

‘Was it not when he was making a 
journey to Jericho that a certain man 
fell among thieves?”’ 

Harrison laughed. 

“Then there are still thieves?’ he 
said. “And perhaps you think there 
are no longer good Samaritans?” 

“Certainly not upon the road to 
Jericho.” 

It was a unique cavalcade that, the 
next morning, quitted the hotel where 
Harrison was stopping and wound 
around the walls of Jerusalem, past 
the Damascus Gate, through the Ke- 
dron Valley and along the lower slopes 
of the Mount of Olives. As a fore- 
runner ambled the escort, an attenu- 
ated Bedouin, black as _ Erebus, 
swathed from head to knees in the 
mysterious folds of a single garment 
of the dull brown hue of earth, an an- 
tiquated musket of extraordinary 
length slung across his back. He 
rode without a saddle and the lower 
portion of his legs protruded from his 
raiment like pieces of rattan. De- 
metrius and Harrison followed a few 
paces behind this curious advance 
guard, while in the rear, gay as a grig 
in the heart of harvest, a young Arab 
muleteer now reasoned with the ob- 
durate beast which he bestrode and 
now burst into a monotonous and 


seemingly meaningless ‘“ Wallah! wal- 
lah! bah! bah!” 
Demetrius delivered a concise and 
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lucid preachment upon the various 
Bible scenes which they beheld— 
squalid Bethany, crouching on its stony 
hillside; the lonely, leech-ridden “‘sun- 
spring” of Joshua, that later came to 
be known as the Well of the Apostles; 
the deserted and dilapidated khan 
perched on the wind-haunted, unin- 
habitable uplands, giving the parable 
of the good Samaritan a localization. 

But, however much the strangeness, 
the wildness, the desolation of the 
region through which he fared im- 
pressed Harrison, his thoughts ever 
flew forward. Somewhere he had read 
of the beautiful Jericho rose, but this 
was not the flower he sought in the 
sacred Jordan vale. There was a girl, 
the bloom of whose face was more to 
him than any blossom grown from 
Beersheba to Dan; the music of whose 
voice was sweeter than the silver- 
singing Barada that the Greeks, in 
days long lapsed, were wont to speak 
of as the stream of gold. This senti- 
mental traveler and his three attend- 
ants descended from the melancholy 
and arid wilderness into the smiling 
and luxuriant Jericho plain, while the 
sun still blazed almost zenith high. 

“Now, if the howadji is not too 
weary,’’ said Demetrius, ‘‘ we can visit 
the Jordan and then return to Jericho 
for the night.” 

““Weary!’’ echoed Harrison, with a 
laugh; “I’m good for another four 
hours, if the horses are. Where do 
visitors usually tarry?’’ he inquired, 
wishing, if possible, to fix the spot 
where he was likely to catch the first 
glimpse of Jeannette Hayne. 

“Tourists with tents generally camp 
on the site of the ancient city, a mile 
or so to the north,”’ said the dragoman, 
with an indefinite wave of his hand. 
“We shall have to put up with the 
inn.”’ 

“A mile,” thought Harrison. 
“That’s not much. Demetrius, of 
course, knows the way.”’ 

They parted with their pack animal 
and muleteer at that combination of 
stone and plaster known as the Jordan 
Hotel, whither they were to return for 
shelter, and pressed eastward across 
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partially barren 
reach of country, where presently 
they encountered a drove of camels 
squatting in the shade of a clump of 
scrubby thorns. Directly before them 
a line of vivid-green bough-tops cut 
the landscape. Half the distance to 
the Jordan had been compassed, so 
Demetrius had just announced, when 
Harrison's alert eye fell on some 
riders who were crossing a low ridge 
a third of a mile away, on their left. 
He called the dragoman’s attention 
to them. 

“Travelers,’’ the latter remarked, 
“going to view the site of Gilgal. It 
is of little interest, or I would have 
taken you there.” 

The site of Gilgal of little interest! 
Most certainly Harrison had never 
cared a jot about it—but now! 

“Those riders,’’ Harrison told him- 
self, ““must belong to the party of 
which Miss Hayne and her father are 
members.” 

Gilgal, in that minute, became, of 
all spots in the world, the one possess- 
ing the greatest allurement. 

“I suppose we couldn’t cut across 
country and have a look at the place?” 
he hazarded to Demetrius. 

“No, it would not be possible,’ the 
dragoman replied. “The gully you 
noticed some time back makes an ugly 
dig about midway. However, we can 
return by that route, if you wish.” 

Yet when, having viewed the 
Jordan and reclined for a space be- 
neath the poplars on its banks, they 
sought out the site where the “twelve 
stones of Gilgal’’ are alleged to have 
been erected, Harrison betrayed what 
seemed to Demetrius an amazing in- 
difference, considering the earlier inter- 
est he had displayed. Very little the 
Greek dreamed what was passing in the 
mind of the American. What, for- 
sooth, were the ‘twelve stones of Gil- 
gal’’ to this lover? What the totter- 
ing arcades above the grotto of John 
the Baptist? What all history, all 
legends, all associations, sacred or pro- 
fane? Three miles distant—nay, a 
single mile, now that they had turned 
back to Jericho—was Jeannette Hayne, 
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and he adored her and he intended to 
tell her so that night! 

Supper was over and Harrison had 
smoked his cigar while he watched the 
sun swiftly decline behind the Judean 
mountains. The talk between Deme- 
trius and himself had swayed from the 
peculiarities of travelers to the founda- 
tion stones of the Temple of Solomon, 
and it was an apt time, Harrison con- 
cluded, to broach the topic foremost in 
his thoughts. 

“I expect some friends of mine are 
camping over yonder,” he said, with 
the same vague wave of the hand 
which Demetrius had employed that 
morning, ‘‘and I’d like to walk over 
and call on them.”’ 

“Certainly,” replied Demetrius. ‘It 
will give me pleasure to show you 
the way as soon as the moon rises.”’ 

Such a magical disk of gold as pres- 
ently pushed its way above the crests 
of the peaks of Moab was a revelation 
to Harrison. It engulfed the sky with 
a great wave of light, it climbed ma- 
jestically up the heavens and poised 
in mid-ether like a paler sun. The 
two men left the thatched hovels and 
straggling gardens, and wound be- 
tween dense copses of thorn. Bulbuls 
began singing near and far, run respond- 
ing to run, trill answering trill, quaver 
echoing quaver. Into the bird-song 
broke a tuneful water gurgle and they 
crossed the limpid overfiow of the foun- 
tain of Elisha. Now their path led 
through shallows of moonshine and 
now through quiet pools of shade. 
An occasional thorn-branch would 
reach out and make a hasty snatch at 
leg or arm, but otherwise they swung 
onward, unimpeded. Demetrius acted 
as vanguard, while their muleteer 
tramped behind, still, in an undertone, 
humming his desert ditty of the morn- 
ing. It was all fascinating and fan- 
tastic and unreal to Harrison, and he 
began to wonder if, at last, he should 
actually be brought back to to-day by 
the smile and voice and look of Jean- 
nette Hayne. 

Suddenly, as they were threading a 
matted thicket, Demetrius stumbied 
and well-nigh sprawled headlong. Har- 
































had 


see what 
tripped him, lifted from the path a 
peeled rod, of the thickness of his 


rison, stooping to 


wrist, with a crook at the end. When 
they passed again into moonlight, all 
three paused to examine it. 

““A shepherd's staff,’’ said Deme- 
trius, as he handed it to the muleteer, 
with whom he exchanged some words 
in Arabic. 

The latter scanned the crook narrow- 
ly and then returned it to Harrison, 
making an abrupt comment to the 
dragoman as he did so. 

“He says it is the staff of a Bedouin 
from beyond the Jordan,” explained 
Demetrius, as they started on again. 

Now dragoman and muleteer pre- 
ceded Harrison, talking earnestly. 
Did the finding of the staff portend 
aught? the American began to won- 
der. He gripped the grimy wood and 
swung it at an apple-of-Sodom shrub, 

rushing several apples to a pulp. It 
occurred to him that it would make a 
fine weapon in a scrimmage. 

By this time the copse had grown 
thinner and soon they saw the tents of 
the tourist party above them on a gen- 
tle slope. In the background loomed 
a black bulk of rock, in the side of 
which a single light glowed like a yel- 
low star. 

“It is the Mount of Temptation,” 
said Demetrius, “‘ and that is a hermit’s 
cell.” 

As they started to ascend the slope 
there came a strange burst of music 
from near the tents, discordant and 
barbaric, yet having a certain un- 
mistakable rhythm. 

“We are just in time to see the Jeri- 
cho Arabs give their dance,’’ announced 
Demetrius. ‘‘They frequently enter- 
tain travelers in that way if there is 
promise of liberal reward. Let us 
the rear of the camp and 
the performance from higher 
ground.” 

Harrison was interested and in- 
wardly excited. The incident of find- 
ing the staff vanished from his mind, 
though he still held the thing itself in 
his hand. Miss Hayne was there, 
scarcely a hundred yards away; in a 
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few moments he would be able to look 
upon her face, to watch her without 
her being conscious of his presence, for 
of course he would not reveal himself 
until after the curious entertainment 
was over. 

As proposed by Demetrius, they 
skirted the encampment and paused 
upon a slight eminence in the rear. 
The dragoman of the tourist party had 
spared no pains to make the spectacle a 
success. Extra tent-poles had been 
utilized and Chinese lanterns sus- 
pended upon a wire between them. 
The musicians were hidden from view 
at one side. Cymbals, a reed and a 
rude drum appeared to be the only 
instruments. The spectators were 
seated upon camp-stools in a close 
semicircle. 

The centre of the open space, as the 
three newcomers took up their position 
of vantage, was occupied by a number 
of chanting, swaying figures; in front 
of them, with eccentric posturing, 
danced a gigantic Arab, whirling a 
scimitar. 

““He looks fierce, does he not?’’ re- 
marked Demetrius to Harrison, “ yet I 
know him for a great coward.”’ 

But Harrison had no eyes for any of 
that fantastic band, not even for the 
central performer with his elaborate 
flourishes. He did not so much as note 
that Demetrius had unslung his gun, a 
rifle of comparatively modern type, 
and was leaning upon it. Ata glance 
he had picked out the object of his 
long pilgrimage and upon her and upon 
the person at her side his gaze was riv- 
eted. Miss Hayne’s companion was a 
young man and he was bending 
toward her in a most devoted manner. 
On a sudden Harrison’s fond dreams 
and hopes sank as swiftly as a lineman’s 
lead plumped into fathomless water. 
An instant later, however, up leaped his 
spirits like a feather tossed by an Au- 
tumn gust, for he caught a glimpse of 
the young man’s countenance and it 
was that of a callow youth, boyish and 
beardless. All the incense the boy 
might burn at love’s shrine did not af- 
fect Harrison’s equanimity. The en- 
amoured traveler now fell to regarding 
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every movement 
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made; the little toss of her head when 


which Miss Hayne 


how well he knew it !—the 
graceful motions of her arms, the sway- 


she laughed 


ing of her body as she kept time to the 
swing and beat of the dance. He was 


not even aware that the men had given 
place to women, that two lithe forms 
were treading a sinuous, gliding meas- 
ure before the dozen raptly attentive 
tourists. It was Demetrius who broke 
in on his waking reverie 

‘Did you hear that?’’ the dragoman 
demanded 

‘What?’ asked Harrison, annoyed 
at being disturbed 

That sound, like a jackal’s bark, 
from the direction of the thorn clump 
yonder. “Twas no animal.” 

From the opposite side of the camp 
shrilled another cry like the barking of 
the dog of the desert 

“What does it mean?”’ 
Harrison, in apprehension. 

‘Robber Bedouins from beyond 
the Jordan, I believe,”’ replied De- 
metrius. “I half suspected as much 
when I saw that staff you hold and 
yet I was loath to say so lest you 
should be concerned. I still hope I 
may be mistaken.”’ 
cried Harrison, suddenly, 
clutching Demetrius by the arm and 
pointing toward an opening in the 
thorn thicket below. ‘‘Something is 
moving on the ground yonder!” 

Come!” exclaimed the dragoman. 
“We must alarm the encampment!” 

They were not quick enough, how- 
ever, to anticipate the Bedouins, for 
they had traversed but half the 
distance between the spot where they 
had been standing and the tents, 
when a chorus of yells surged across 
the spaces of the night, the Jericho 
dancers, women and men, were swept 
aside and the camp was overrun 
with howling figures brandishing guns, 
scimitars and crooks like the one 
which Harrison held. In an instant 
there was frenzied confusion—shrieks, 
shouts of command or of entreaty, 
exhortations and an occasional out- 
cry of pain 

“Mind your head! 


demanded 


PP Look!’”’ 


cried Deme- 
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trius, and a second later they were in 
the mélée. 

The Bedouins were bent on plunder 
and on seizing some of the travelers 
and holding them for ransom, 


AS 


hence 
there was no inclina 
tion on their part to do serious in- 
jury. The camp attendants of the 
tourist party 1e dragoman, his as- 
sistants and the sheik of the Jordan 
who was acting as escort—were taken 
yet ‘they grasped what 
ever was available and fought val- 
iantly. The five or six men among 
the travelers joined, e-handed, in 
the struggle and closed with their 
assailants; so, although the 
had a preponderance in numbers, it 
grew evident that they were not read 
ily to work their will 

Harrison saw a black-robed form 
go down before a stroke from Deme- 
trius’s gun-stock and, thus encour- 
aged, he launched a blow at a Bedouin, 
who was menacing him with a curved 
blade of Damascus. The man’s arm 
fell, his weapon flew in air and he 
uttered a howl of pain and rage. 
The lust of fight now grew fierce in 
Harrison, for he descried two swarthy 
denizens of the desert striving to drag 
Miss Hayne out of the press. The 
young man who had been seated by 
her side was endeavoring to protect 
her, but, even as Harrison looked, a 
blow descended upon his head and 
he seemed to crumple like a leaf and 
disappear. Harrison was conscious of 
an assailant leaping at him, but 
he dodged and Demetrius engaged 
this antagonist. Thus left free, he 
raced around the edge of the 
gling mass. As he did so, he heard, 
in sharp succession, the ringing re- 
ports of a revolver. At this, a 
wave of panic began to run through 
the attacking marauders. They 
had not anticipated such resistance; 
they had not bargained for an en 
counter with modern fire-arms. 
Their leader, a renegade Maronite 
dragoman, shouted the command 
for withdrawal. On all sides they 
commenced to melt away and 
some of the travelers were engulfed 
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in the receding tide, Miss Hayne 
nong them. Hard after the two 
niscreants who had her in their grip 
pressed Harrison. He gained upon 
them at every stride, and now he 
lunged viciously at one with his 
taff. The man moaned and lurched 
forward. The other released Miss 
Hayne’s arm and grappled with Har- 
mn. They swayed, stumbled and 
Over and over they rolled on 

e sharp rocks and among the 
prickly thorns. Now Harrison had 
the Bedouin by the throat and now 

ie situation was_ reversed. At 

ngth, as though by a common im- 
pulse, both relaxed their hold and 
prang to their feet. They faced 
each other a second; then the son of 
the desert made a swift plunge for 
he thorn thicket and was lost to 
View. 

Harrison wheeled about. Thirty 
feet away was Miss Hayne, regarding 
him intently. His face was scratched, 
his hands bruised and torn, his cloth- 
ing rent in many places; but what 
cared he? He moved quickly to- 
ward the girl, elation in his heart, 
words of love hanging upon his lips. 
He could see that she had not yet 
recognized him, in spite of the fact 
hat he was bare-headed. 
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“This wasn’t exactly what I came 
here for,” he began, ‘ but——”’ 

“Percival! Percival Harrison!” 
she cried, in amazement. 

On her face had flowered a sudden 
happiness. 

“Yes,”’ said Harrison, ‘it’s [— 
what's left of me.”’ 

He drew her to him, unresistingly. 

“Do you know why I am here 
in Jericho?” he demanded. 

She smiled at him archly. 

“To tell you I love you—I love 
you!”’ cried he. 

‘To think,’’ she replied, still smil- 
ing, ‘‘that you’ve had to come all the 
way to Jericho to tell me that! Now, 
if you'd only said so in New York——”’ 

“No,” he broke in, “I’m glad | 
didn’t! It’s sweeter as it is. It’s 
worth no end of trips to Jericho, 
Bedouins thrown in!” 

“Jeannette! Jeannette!”’ called a 
voice, in distress and anxiety. 

“Yes, father, I’m safe!” replied 
Miss Hayne. “Are you all right?”’ 

“Yes; no one is seriously hurt,”’ 
came the answer. 

As Harrison and Miss Hayne walked 
hand in hand toward the tents the 
former was once more conscious of 
the song of the bulbuls, and it seemed 
to him like a F 


Fubslate. 


A WELL-MEANT SUGGESTION 


\ JHEN from your love you part to meet again, 
One little tip for your consideration: 


Don’t say au revoir, nor yet at 


t} wiedersehen, 


Unless you're sure of the pronunciation. 


we 


METAPHORICALLY SPEAKING 


“7 JHOSE cloak are you wearing?”’ 
“Oh, Love's, as usual,’’ sneere 


-d Desire. 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


asked Curiosity. 
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SURRENDER 


S° hard I strove to crowd you from my heart, 
You who once loved, but love me now no more; 
Yet all the weary night your face would start 
Out of the blackness and the midnight’s door, 
And smile—to mock me!—as it did of yore. 


Why is it that your name is on my tongue 

When the gray dawn first creeps across the hill? 
Why is it, ere the lark his song has sung, 

Your voice is in my brain and singing still 

The old, old love that taunts my weakened will? 


There is no shore that can resist the sea! 
Oh, I have striven to forget, in vain; 

So give me now the olden memory, 
Come, if you will, through distance and bleak rain, 
Come, if you will, although you bring me pain! 


& 


SHE OWED HER ONE 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


4 [RST SOCIETY GIRL—I cannot see myself as others see me, you know. 
Seconp Society Girt—Oh, | don’t know. You might look at your pic- 
ture in this morning’s paper. 


Oe 


AN OFT-TOLD TALE 


IBBS—That was a remarkable escape of Borebeigh’s. It is a wonder he 
is alive to tell the tale. 
Gisss—Yes; and such a pity, too! 


2m 


ARRANGING MATTERS 


N AY—One of the young men I’m engaged to is going to get married. 
4 GRACE—Which one? 
‘I haven’t decided yet.” 





























LA DAME A L’EVENTAIL 


Par Anatole France 


Soung, était un lettré qui pous- 

sait la sagesse jusqu’au dé- 
tachement de toutes les choses péris- 
sables, et comme, en bon Chinois 
qu'il était, il ne croyait point, d’ail- 
leurs, aux choses éternelles, il ne lui 
restait pour contenter son ame que 
la conscience d’échapper aux com- 
munes erreurs des hommes qui s’agi- 
tent pour acquérir d’inutiles richesses 
ou de vains honneurs. Mais il faut 
que cette satisfaction soit profonde, 
car il fut, aprés sa mort, proclamé 
heureux et digne d’envie. Or, pen- 
dant les jours que les génies inconnus 
du monde lui accordérent de passer 
ous un ciel vert, parmi des arbustes 
en fleurs, des saules et des bambous, 
Tchouang-Tsen avait coutume de se 
promener en révant dans ces contrées 
ot il vivait sans savoir ni comment 
ni pourquoi. Un matin qu'il errait & 
l’aventure sur les pentes fleuries de la 
montagne Nam-Hoa, il se trouva 
insensiblement au milieu d’un cime- 
tiére ot les morts reposaient, selon 
l’‘usage du pays, sous des monticules 
de terre battue. A la vue des tombes 
innombrables qui s’étendaient par dela 
l’horizon, le lettré médita sur la des- 
tinée des hommes. 

“Hélas!’’ se dit-il, “‘ voici le carre- 
four ot aboutissent tous les chemins 
de la vie. Quand une fois on a pris 
place dans le séjour des morts, on ne 
revient plus au jour.”’ 

Cette idée n’est point singuliére, 
mais elle résume assez bien la philoso- 
phie de Tchouang-Tsen et celle des 
Chinois. Les Chinois ne connaissent 
qu’une seule vie, celle ot l’on voit au 
soleil fleurir les pivoines. L’égalité 
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Te du pays de 


des humains dz 3 la tombe les con- 
sole ou les désespére selon qu’ils sont 
enclins a la sérénité ou & la mélancolie. 
D’ailleurs, ils ont, pour les distraire, 
une multitude de dieux verts ou 
rouges qui, parfois, ressuscitent les 
morts et exercent la magie amusante. 
Mais Tchouang-Tsen, qui appar- 
tenait a la secte orgueilleuse des phi- 
losophes, ne demandait pas de conso- 
lation & des dragons de porcelaine. 
Comme il promenait ainsi sa pensée 
& travers les tombes, il rencontra 
soudain une jeune dame qui portait 
des vétements de deuil, c’est-a-dire 
une longue robe blanche d’une étoffe 
grossiére et sans coutures. Assise 
prés d’une tombe, elle agitait un 
éventail blanc sur la terre encore 
fraiche du tertre funéraire. 

Curieux de connaitre les motifs 
d’une action si étrange, Tchouang- 
Tsen salua la jeune dame avec poli- 
tesse et lui dit: 

“‘Oserai-je, madame, vous demander 
quelle personne est couchée dans ce 
tombeau, et pourquoi vous vous don- 
nez tant de peine pour éventer la 
terre qui la recouvre? Je suis phi- 
losophe; je recherche les causes, et 
voila une cause qui m’échappe.”’ 

Le jeune dame continuait & remuer 
son éventail. Elle rougit, baissa la 
téte et murmura quelques paroles 
que le sage n’entendit point. II re- 
nouvela plusieurs fois sa question, 
mais en vain. La jeune femme ne 
prenait plus garde a lui et il semblait 
que son Ame efit passé tout entiére 
dans la main qui agitait 1l’éventail. 

Tchouang-Tsen s’éloigna a regret. 
Bien qu'il connfit que tout n’est pas 
vanité, il était, de son naturel, enclin 
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& rechercher les mobiles des actions 
humaines, et particuliérement de celles 
des femmes; cette petite espéce de 


créature lui inspirait une curiosité 
malveillante, mais trés vive. II pour- 


suivait lentement sa promenade en 
détournant la téte pour voir encore 
l’éventail qui battait l’air comme I’aile 
d’un grand papillon, quand, tout & coup, 
une vieille femme qu’il n’avait point 
apergue d’abord lui fit signe de la 
suivre. Elle l’entraina dans l’ombre 
d'un tertre plus élevé que les autres 
et lui dit: 

‘“‘Je vous ai entendu faire & ma mai- 
tresse une question & laquelle elle n’a pas 
répondu. Mais moi je satisferai votre 
curiosité par un sentiment naturel 
d’obligeance, et dans l’espoir que vous 
voudrez bien me donner en retour de 
quoi acheter aux prétres un papier 
magique qui prolongera ma vie.’ 

Tchouang-Tsen tira de sa bourse une 
piéce de monnaie, et la vieille parla en 
ces termes: 

“Cette dame que vous avez vue sur 
un tombeau est Madame Lu, veuve 
d’un lettré nommé Tao, qui mourut, 
voila quinze jours, aprés une longue 
maladie, et ce tombeau est celui de son 
mari. Ils s’aimaient tous deux d’un 
amour tendre. Méme en expirant, 
Monsieur Tao ne pouvait se résoudre 
a la quitter, et l’idée de la laisser au 
monde dans la fleur de son Age et de sa 
beauté lui était tout & fait insupporta- 
ble. [1 s’y résignait, pourtant, car il 
était d’un caractére trés doux et son 
ame se soumettait volontiers a la 
nécessité. Pleurant au chevet du lit 
de Monsieur Tao, qu’elle n’avait point 
quitté durant sa maladie, Madame 
Lu attestait les dieux qu'elle ne lui 
survivrait point, et qu’elle partagerait 
son cercueil comme elle avait partagé 
sa couche. 

“* Mais Monsieur Tao lui dit: 

“** Madame, ne jurez point cela.’ 

““*Du moins,’ reprit-elle, ‘si je dois 
vous survivre, si je suis condamnée 
par les génies & voir encore la lumiére 
du jour quand vous ne la verrez plus, 
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sachez que je ne consentirai jamais & 
devenir la femme d’un autre, et que je 
n’aurai qu'un époux comme je n’ai 
qu'une ame.’ 

‘“*Mais Monsieur Tao lui dit: 

““* Madame, ne jurez point cela.’ 

***Qh! Monsieur Tao, Monsieur Tao! 
laissez-moi jurer du moins que de 
cing ans entiers je ne me marierai.’ 

‘*Mais Monsieur Tao lui dit: 

““*Madame, ne jurez point cela. 
Jurez seulement de garder fidélement 
ma mémoire tant que la terre n’aura 
pas séché sur mon tombeau.’ 

‘Madame Lu en fit un grand ser- 
ment. Et le bon Monsieur Tao ferma 
les yeux pour ne plus les rouvrir. Le 
désespoir de Madame Lu passa tout ce 
qu’on peut imaginer. Ses yeux 
étaient dévorés de jarmes ardentes. 
Elle égratignait, avec les petits cou- 
teaux de ses ongles, ses joues de por- 
celaine. Mais tout passe, et le torrent 
de cette douleur s’écoula. Trois jours 
aprés la mort de Monsieur Tao la tris- 
tesse de Madame Lu était devenue hu- 
maine. Elle apprit qu’un jeune dis- 
ciple de Monsieur Tao désirait lui té- 
moigner la part qu'il prenait a son 
deuil. Elle jugea avec raison qu'elle 
ne pouvait se dispenser de le recevoir. 
Elle le recut en soupirant. Ce jeune 
homme était trés élégant et d'une 
belle figure; il lui parlaun peu de Mon- 
sieur Tao et beaucoup d’elle-méme; il 
lui dit qu’il sentait bien qu’il l’aimait; 
elle le lui laissa dire. Il promit de re- 
venir. En l’attendant, Madame Lu, 
assise auprés du tertre de son mari, ot 
vous l’avez vue, passe tout le jour & 
sécher la terre de la tombe au souffle 
de son éventail.”’ 

Quand la vieille eut terminé son 
récit, le sage Tchouang-Tsen songea: 

“La jeunesse est courte; l’aiguillon 
du désir donne des ailes aux jeunes 
femmes et aux jeunes hommes. Aprés 
tout, Madame Lu est une honnéte 
personne qui ne veut pas trahir son 
serment.”’ 

C’est un exemple & proposer aux 
femmes blanches de |’ Europe. 























































NEWPORT 


By Harrison S. Morris 


A GRAY old town, with groves of trees 
That break up through its balconies 

And link the rooves that climb the hill 

In leafy shadow, seldom still— 

A town of silvered shingles, set 

Beside the water, year-long wet 

With briny mist or broken spray 

Of east-wise eddies blown that way. 


To the kind circle of her arms 

This village by the water charms 

The sea-birds, winged of steam or sail, 
That flutter from the flying gale, 

Past the gray fortress, past the heaps 
Of granite where the roller leaps 
Wrecking an impulse come, perchance, 
As fashion comes, across from France. 


Where once the thrift of Orient trade 
An anchorage for the mariner made: 

A fireside, friends, the Winter tale 

And wit that woke to beaded ale— 
There still the seemly dwellings doze 
And each green bower breeds the rose; 
The brazen knocker yet invites 

To curtained quiet, lamplit nights; 

And still the elm tree’s bough is swayed 
Above the lanes for leisure made. 


And him behold—the form, the face, 

The bodied soul of the bygone place. | 
Through patch of sunlight, patch of shade, 
His form advances on parade— | 
A daily habit, nicely set 

For noonday, if it be not wet. 

Straight as a mast and trim of rig, 

As once the Betsy, whaling brig, af 
Owner, Erastus Brown—the same— 
Old-fashioned, gentle, large of frame, 
Slow, with a step that just betrays 
The habit of declining days. 
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He climbs the hill béside the hedge, 

Past the old latticed window-ledge, 

Past the low pales that bind the bloom, 
Where bordering box leaves little room, 
Thence to the green, where stands the mill, 
Birth of an era older still. 


And there the triple eddies meet 

Of all the steps that trod the street 
Since, with a hoarse Berserker song, 
The builders clomb the ridge along, 
Bringing the dawn across the sea 
That broke through black antiquity: 


First, of the Vikings’ iron pace, 

Then of the passing mariner race, 

Last, who flutter in gaudier wise, 

The season’s silken butterflies— 

Dames that roll by where dandies bow— 
For all the world is idle now. 





And, in the arches built of old, 

Great eyes of azure, beards of gold, 
Giants of stature stand and smile— 

For the armor rusts, and the rage is style. 
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LAUGHABLE 


IRST ANGEL—I suppose the people down on earth think we really exist. 
Seconp AnNGEL—I know it. As if we did! 


e 


SEEMED WEARY 


66 | jOW tired that soldier looks!’’ remarked Winebiddle. 


“ He has on his fatigue uniform,” explained Bloobumper. 


r 
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FINDING FAULT WITH HIM 


HE—Do you know what I'd do if you should try to kiss me? 
He—No; why? 
“Oh, nothing; only you don’t seem to have any curiosity.” 

















AS ARRANGED BY RICHIE 


By Louise Winter 


. | ‘HEY fancied that their acting 
had been perfect; that no one 
of the house-party suspected 

they had ever been more than mere 
acquaintances; and the end of the 
week, which both had decided at the 
beginning would be intolerable, was 
drawing to a close. 

Editha announced at dinner that she 
must leave the next day on the twelve- 
forty; and as she looked across the 
table she met—not Archie’s cool gray 
eyes, but the little, twinkling, inquisi- 
tive orbs of Richie Long. It was 
Richie whom Editha feared in the be- 
ginning; he had a nose for a mystery 
and few secrets were safe from his pry- 
ing; but, though he had been present 
when she and Archie met for the first 
time since those dear old days at Cairo, 
he had not appeared to notice either 
Archie’s start of surprise or Editha’s 
vivid blushes. But he had noticed 
both and when he went up to his room 
to dress he was patching together the 
broken threads of memory. “‘Let me 
see, Archie Trevis and Editha Anglesey 
—lI’ve heard those names coupled. I 
have it! They were at Cairo last Win- 
ter; I remember Maud telling me all 
the girls envied her, and the men 
wanted to cut him out. I'll write to 
Maud to-night and find out why these 
two meet like comparative strangers.”’ 

He despatched a brief note to his 
sister and three days later received her 
reply: “ Devoted! Well, I should say 
they were! It was the prettiest ro- 
mance imaginable and every one ex- 
pected the announcement of an en- 
gagement; then, one day, they scarcely 
spoke, and the next he went up the 
Nile and she left for the Riviera with 
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her aunt. Don’t meddle in their af- 
fairs, Richie. They were really in love 
and the quarrel is bound to come right 
in the end.”’ 

Richie was not ill-natured; he did 
not wish to widen any breach, but he 
had a habit of taking intense interest 
in the affairs of other people. 

“Rather nice girl, Miss Anglesey,” 
he remarked to Trevis, as the two men 
lingered in the smoking-room the night 
Richie received the answer from his 
sister. 

Trevis pulled stolidly at his pipe. 
“Charming,” he said, without enthu- 
siasm. 

“You've met before, haven’t you? 
I thought my sister mentioned that 
you were at Cairo together last Win- 
ter,’’ Richie went on, in his most guile- 
less tone. 

“If she gave you the information, 
why question me?’’ Trevis emptied 
his pipe, put it in his pocket and went 
to join the others at ping-pong. 

Richie was more successful with 
Editha. “Trevis is a very decent 
chap,” he ventured, the next morning, 
as they were on their way to the golf 
links, “‘even if he can’t master the 
subtleties of ping-pong.” 

Editha turned on him quickly. 
“Mr. Trevis has weightier things with 
which to occupy his mind.” 

“Oh, come now, you surely don’t 
credit that bluff of his going into poli- 
tics, do you?” 

**I know that he has studied the po- 
litical situation thoroughly and he is 
quite serious in his determination to 
serve his country.” 

“Phew! I didn’t know you were 
such chums! Now that I come to think, 
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though, you were together last Winter, 
weren't you?’’ He could not be cer- 
tain, but he fancied a tiny sigh escaped 
her lips. 

From her warm partisanship, he did 
not doubt the state of her feelings, 
and from the change that swept over 
Trevis'’s features every time he found 
himself in Editha’s vicinity Richie 
could not doubt him, either. ‘‘ The 
Lord helps those who help themselves, 
but these two innocents would go on 
for years, each waiting for the other to 
speak first. Guess I'll have to take a 
hand in the matter, much as I| dislike 
to interfere.”’ 

When Editha announced that she 
would leave by the twelve-forty train, 
Richie had an inspiration. The next 
morning Trevis received a telegram 
from his law partner urging his imme- 
diate return. 

“You can go up on the twelve-forty 
with Miss Anglesey; she will be glad of 
company, I’m sure,” suggested Trevis's 
hostess, when he showed her the yel- 
low paper that was to change the cur- 
rent of his affairs. 

Trevis made no protest; he was sure 
Editha must realize that he could not 
refuse to travel with her; and, in spite 
of his self-control, his pulses leaped at 
the thought of three hours spent in the 
close proximity of a drawing-room car. 

As it was near the luncheon hour, 
none of their fellow guests accom- 
panied them to the station and their 
hostess bade them good-bye from the 
porch. During the short drive neither 
of them spoke, but Editha was very 
pale and her pretty mouth trembled 
ominously. Trevis thought she had 
grown thinner since last Winter. 

The train was waiting as they drove 
up, and he helped her into the car, 
while the footman arranged their hand- 
luggage. But just as they were about 
to start Richie dashed in, bearing a 
huge bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley and 
white roses, tied with an enormous bow 
of white ribbon. ‘Here, you forgot 
this!" he cried, thrusting it into 
Editha’s hands. ‘‘Good luck to you!” 
Then he threw a paper bag at Trevis, 
and, before the latter recovered from 
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the shock of being showered with rice, 
Richie was gone, the train had started, 
and the half-dozen other passengers 
were smiling amusedly. 

Editha’s face turned from white to 
scarlet and her eyes smarted with un- 
shed tears. 

The porter came up to brush away 
the tell-tale rice. ‘‘Wish you much 
happiness, missus; wish you much hap- 
piness, sah,’’ he said, his face beaming 
at the prospect of a good-sized tip. 

“Here, take this, and for heaven’s 
sake keep quiet!’’ cried Trevis, angrily. 
Then he turned to Editha. “Brace 
up, Editha, that’s a dear girl. If I 
could get my hands on that villain 
I'd choke him!” 

“Then you didn’t know of this?” 
she began. 

“Surely, you couldn’t think that!” 
he interrupted. ‘At least, give me 
credit for a sense of decency. You 
must know there never was, there 
never will be any other girl in the 
world for me, Editha, and, no matter 
how much you dislike me now, you 
will be just enough to realize that I 
never could stoop to such a shabby 
trick!” 

But Editha was too incensed to be 
just. ‘“Won’t you go away and 
smoke? This is really more than I 
can bear,’’ she said, harshly. 

Trevis turned abruptly and left her, 
and for the next hour Editha sat 
facing the window, but seeing noth- 
ing of the ¢ountry through which 
they passed. Her thoughts were in 
Cairo. They had met at Shepheard’s 
Hotel, at a dinner given by Mrs. 
Mason Bey, and he had been her vs- 


a-vis. Afterward they had strolled 
out into the gardens and become 
friends. 


They passed their days in sight- 
seeing and their evenings in dreaming 
under an Egyptian sky, and scarcely 
a fortnight had elapsed before he 
spoke of his love and learned of hers 
in return. Oh, the bliss of those first 
few days! Then came the night of 
their quarrel. She heard that he was 
going to a dance in the native quarter 
with some of his friends and, in a mo- 























ment of jealousy, she told him that if 
he went it would mean the end of every- 
thing between them. When it was 
too late for forgiveness, he told her 
that he had had no intention of going, 
but had resented her imperious manner. 
Had she pleaded he would have ex- 
plained, but, as she commanded, he 
refused to be dictated to, and he de- 
termined to go to the dance to show 
his independence. When they met in 
the morning he recalled her words of 
the previous night and asked if she 
wished to abide by them. Her pride 
refused to let her yield and they 
parted, not to meet again until fate 
brought them under the same roof 
with Richie Long. 

At the first stop the porter came 
through the car waving a telegram. 
“Foh Mistah Archibald Trevis!” he 
called. Editha looked around, 
blushed and then beckoned. 

“He’s in the smoking-room,”’ she 
said, pretending not to notice the 
smiles of the woman across the aisle. 

“Very well, missus; I'll fetch it to 
yo’ husband at once.’’ And he disap- 
peared through the passageway. 

Editha dropped her eyes, and they 
rested on the bouquet that Richie had 
forced on her. The humorous side of 
the incident appealed to her and she 
smiled, as she stooped and raised the 
flowers to her hot cheeks. She buried 
her face in their fragrance for a mo- 
ment, then tossed them deliberately 
into Trevis’s chair. 

The train sped on; she knew he 
would not return until they neared 
New York and she began to wish for 
him. Of course, Richie’s act had 
been unpardonable, but she and Trevis 
might have been on their wedding 
journey by this time if she hadn't 
been such a little fool. Suddenly 
there was a violent jar, a sound of 
crashing wood, of breaking glass, and 
then Editha knew no more until she 
opened her eyes and found herself out 
in the open air, in Trevis’s arms. 

“Thank God, you are not dead! 
Editha, my darling!’’ The words 
seemed to come from a distance, but 
close at hand was Trevis, his face 
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bending over hers, his eyes gazing 
into hers, and Editha gave a little 
sigh of content. She felt no pain, 
only a strange sinking into space. 

“I think I must be dying, but I 
don’t mind if you'll only kiss me once 
more,” she whispered, growing bold 
in the supreme moment. 

Archie’s lips touched hers and 
brought not death, but life. 

“You can’t be much hurt,’’ came 
again that far-off voice; ‘‘our car 
wasn’t wrecked; you were only thrown 
out of your seat.” 

“What happened?” Her brain was 
clearing. 

“We crashed into a freight train.” 

““Many hurt?’ She dared not say 
killed. 

Trevis nodded. “A few.” 

“Help me up, Archie; I must see 
what I can do.” But she was too 
weak to stand alone. ‘Leave me; 
you go, dear; we mustn't forget those 
who have been less fortunate than 
ourselves.”’ 

In the moment of their peril all was 
forgotten but their love, and this 
neither one of them tried to hide. 
Trevis strained her to his breast, then 
left her propped up against some 
cushions, while he went forward to 
ascertain the amount of damage that 
had been done. 

It was found to be less than at first 
anticipated; there were no deaths and, 
with the exception of the engineer, 
no one seriously injured. News of the 
wreck was flashed ahead and, shortly 
after, a relief train steamed up. 
Trevis went back to Editha. 

“We can go on now, dearest; the 
injured are being cared for. I sent a 
telegram to reassure your people; I 
was afraid the tidings might reach 
them before we did,” he said, lifting 
her to her feet. 

“How thoughtful you are, Archie, 
I must confess I hadn’t remembered 
my aunt; she’s not very affectionate, 
you know.” Leaning on his arm, 
Editha made her way slowly to the 
new train. 

He put a pillow at the back of her 
head and then sat down opposite, 
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smiling. As the train started he 
drew the second telegram from his 
pocket and handed it to her. 

Hope things have been explained satisfac- 
torily. No need to hurry back to New 
York. First telegram a fake 

RICHIE 

Editha colored as she read. ‘After 
all, he meant well,’’ she said. 

Trevis’s hand stole out and touched 
hers. 

“If things had gone well, Editha, 
we might have been on our wedding 
journey by this time,”’ he ventured. 

“I was thinking of that.” 

“Then why delay any longer? Your 
aunt gave her consent then, she 








wouldn't withhold it now, and I have 
noone toconsult. Will you, Editha?” 

*“*Xcuse me, sah, but I knowed the 
lady wouldn't like to lose dis, so I 
rescued it, sah, hoping de rest ob yo’ 
bridal tour will be free from accidents, 
sah; thank yo’, sah, thank yo’ kindly, 
sah.”’ 

Trevis took the bouquet, with its 
bruised lilies and roses, from the grin- 
ning darkey and laid it on Editha’s 
lap. 

“You are quite right, porter; the 
lady wouldn’t have lost this for 
worlds,”’ he said. Then he looked into 
Editha’s eyes and they both laughed 
out of sheer gladness of heart. 
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THE MISTAKEN TOAD 


A SMALL toad woke, one morn in Spring, 
Brushed back his hair and tried to sing 


He felt the world was all his own, 
And swelled and swelled in flesh and bone. 


Though his conceit was purely vain, 
Tk. e 1 c . . 
The fault arose from his small brain, 


Which only grasped part of the plan 
By which is ruled Immortal Man. 


It chanced a band played loud that day; 
A coach and four dashed on its way; 


A donkey brayed; a train rushed by; 
A cannon boomed; a hound gave cry; 


The thunder rolled; the lightning flashed; 
The sun withdrew from view, abashed. 


The toad sprang up and gave a shout: 
“Oh, what a time! ‘cause I’ve come out!”’ 


oe 
THEY ALL SAY THAT 


I. Jay Porter. 


IMMONS—I'll never marry a widow if I can help it. 
KimMons—I never heard of a man who could. 
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AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT 


By Felix Noél 


66 WFUL lot of people here to- 
day,’’ he remarked, tenta- 


tively. 

“Crowds!” she replied, absently, 
her thoughts a hundred miles, at least, 
away from her companion. 

And they relapsed into silence; he 
ransacking his brains to find some- 
thing more to say and finding such 
ransacking utterly unproductive of 
any appreciable result; she absorbed in 
equally unprofitable meditation. 

They had been engaged for exactly 
fifteen minutes and already several of 
these embarrassing pauses had taken 
place. Teddy, Lord Tankerford, with 
half a dozen country houses, a castle 
in Scotland and a great place in town, 
rubbed his nose reflectively with his 
stick and inspected his boots. Lady 
Gwendoline Massington, without a 
shilling to call her own, in a bewilder- 
ing Paquin gown—described in the 
society papers as “a dream’’—and a 
thirty-guinea picture hat—both arti- 
cles of dress unpaid for, as, indeed, was 
every other article of her attire, down 
to the exquisite little shoes on her 
exquisite little feet—looked, with her 
dark brows drawn together into a 
frown, across the inclosure at Rane- 
lagh at another couple, who seemed to 
be much more efficiently furnished 
with matter for conversation than were 
herself and her companion. 

Teddy, glancing furtively at her 
face, followed the direction of her 
gaze and laughed. 

“Those are the new people, Guf- 
fins or Gubbins, or something like 
that. No end of money! Barton's 
making the running pretty strongly,” 
he said, with an attempt at a tone of 
easy confidence. 
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Lady Gwendoline’s beautiful eyes 
were turned on him coldly. 

“I beg your pardon?”’ she said, with 
freezing politeness. 

“IT meant—I thought—” stam- 
mered Teddy; “well, you know, every- 
body says that there will be an engage- 
ment there very shortly.” 

No reply. 

“People will talk,” pursued the un- 
happy young man, unable, after the 
manner of his kind, to let the subject 
rest. 

“They will!’’ responded his be- 
trotited, with an emphasis that effec- 
tually withered up Teddy’s remain- 
ing flowers of speech and reduced him 
to silence. 

He sat reflecting dismally on the 
extraordinary fact that when with 
Mademoiselle Antoinette de Bourbon 
—née Liza Higgins—of the “ Friv,” or 
“Stella the Starbeam,”’ an attractive 
young person, who shed her radiance 
on an admiring audience in another 
equally famous place of intellectual 
entertainment—he had always plenty 
to say; and, “by George! said some 
pretty smart things, too!’’ he re- 
marked to himself, recalling the peals 
of merriment, accompanied by cham- 
pagne refreshment, with which his 
witticisms were greeted. Yet here, 
sitting beside the woman who had 
just consented to become his wife, he 
felt himself absolutely tongue-tied. 

He glanced at her again. She met 
his eyes and shivered slightly. “Are 
you cold?” he asked, brightening up 
at the fact that here was an opportun- 
ity for making a remark which was 
absolutely inoffensive in character. 

“Just a little,” she answered, rising 
and drawing about her shoulders one 
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of those chiffony, feathery, fluffy 
white things in which the soul of 
woman seems to delight; probably be- 
cause they are ruinously expensive and 
collapse into worthless fragments of 
limp wretchedness at the merest apol- 
ogy for a shower. 

“Mother is coming this way,” she 
said, as Teddy moved chairs out of the 
way of the Paquin skirts; “she is look- 
ing for us.”’ 

Teddy was seized with an accession 
of nervousness. “You don’t think 
that Lady Becton will object, I hope?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

His fiancée looked at him with a 
certain commiseration in her eyes. 
“Good heavens! To think that the 
idiot never guesses that she went away 
and left us on purpose to give him an 
opportunity of speaking!” she said 
to herself, looking with contemptuous 
amazement at the six-feet-two of 
obtuse male humanity beside her. 
“No, I do not think that she will,” 
she answered, briefly; and Teddy drew 
a breath of relief. 

“You'll let me call you Gwendo- 
line now, won’t you?” he asked, a 
little timidly, wondering to himself 
whether all engaged maidens were as 
cold as this stately maiden. 

“I suppose I must,” she replied, re- 
luctantly; then, the ungraciousness of 
her words striking her with remorse, 
she smiled dazzlingly into Teddy’s ap- 
pealing countenance, transporting him 
into the seventh heaven of delight 
forthwith, and added, “but at first 
it will seem very strange.” 

“Oh, you will soon get used to it, 
you know!” exclaimed Teddy, his 
head in a whirl with the intoxication 
of his good fortune; “and—”’ hastily, 
for the countess and party were 
rapidly approaching them—“ you’ll— 
you'll call me Teddy, won’t you?”’ 

“T'll try,” said his beloved, doubt- 
fully; and with that concession Teddy 
was fain to rest content. 


The man who, according to Teddy, 
was “ making the running’’ marked the 
departure of the two on the other 
side of the inclosure. His eyes fol- 
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lowed the pair as they strolled along 
together, Gwendoline’s beautiful head 
carried with a little more stateliness 
than usual, her tall figure conspicuous 
in its white draperies among the multi- 
colored throng; Teddy, a good-looking 
specimen of well-groomed young man- 
hood, in devoted attendance, with al- 
ready that slight air of proprietorship 
which the engaged Briton always 
thinks it encumbent upon himself to 
affect. 

The man, who for three seasons had 
amused himself by secretly making 
passionate love to the girl, whose heart 
he had held in his hand only to torture 
and wound, and who, when the chance 
of making a rich marriage fell in his 
way, had avoided the unpleasantness 
of explanations by showing gradually 
increasing indifference and making 
prolonged absences—this man laughed 
a little sardonically as he looked after 
the pair. 

The girl beside him, a little, fluffy- 
haired, pink-and-white creature, with 
a hat with too many roses on it and 
a gown with too many frills on it and 
too many diamonds stuck about her, 
looked at him inquiringly. 

“I was laughing,”’ he said, explana- 
torily, ‘‘at Tankerford over there. It 
is something new to see him dancing 
attendance on a lady. Music-hall 
artistes are more in his line.”’ 

““Tankerford?”’ she repeated; “‘oh, 
yes, I know! Mother,” to a slumber- 
ing bundle of satin very much over- 
trimmed with lace, who was nodding 
beside her under a gorgeous parasol, 
“that’s Lord Tankerford over there 
with the pretty lady in white!”’ 

““Where?” ejaculated the mother, 
struggling into an upright position 
and looking with intense interest at the 
back of the unconscious Teddy’s coat. 
“Really! so that’s Lord Tankerford, 
is it? They do say that he’s the rich- 
est young man in all England! Mr. 
Barton, you know all these people, is 
that true?” 

“Quite true, I believe replied 
Gerald Barton, “‘and—so his friends 
say, and I believe they are right in say- 
ing it—the greatest fool!” 


‘ 
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AN ERROR 
II 


Tue Massington-Tankerford wed- 
ding went off with the customary dis- 
play of millinery; the usual presents 
from friends and relatives who wailed 
in secret over the outlay caused thereby ; 
the usual expressions of gratitude 
from the recipients of their bounty, 
who found themselves the happy pos- 
sessors of things which they did not 
wish, sent to them by people for whom 
they did not care; and, finally, the usual 
outbursts of ecstatic description of the 
ceremony by the ladies’ journals, 
wherein the fair and ungrammatical 
describers lost themselves in laby- 
rinths of distracted adjectives and 
misplaced moods and tenses. 

And Lord and Lady Tankerford, 
each reduced to the last extremity of 
boredom by the ceremony and its at- 
tendant trials, went off to Dover, en 
route for Paris. 

They stayed away for a whole year, 
wandering about from one place of 
interest to another; and Gwendoline, 
who, on her marriage day had medi- 
tated an over-dose of chloral, found 
herself, to her surprise, taking a fair 
interest in her dinners and able to 
enjoy life, if not to the full—love 
being omitted from it—yet with the 
serenity which accompanies the pos- 
session of a well-filled purse—Teddy’s 
settlements were magnificent—per- 
fect health and a background of only 
twenty birthdays. 

She also found herself tolerably well 
able to put up with Teddy; for that 
young man, sublimely contented, to 
all appearance, with his lot and hav- 
ing a deeply rooted conviction of his 
hopeless inferiority to the radiant 
being who condescended to wear the 
Tankerford sapphires, and shed lustre 
on the Tankerford name, had a talent 
for effacing himself that positively 
amounted to genius. He was always 
in attendance when Gwendoline de- 
sired his presence and seemed to drop 
out of existence on the many occasions 
when she would have found his society 
a nuisance. 

So the two strolled through Europe 
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together, and, if the roses of rapture 
found no place in their matrimonial 
garden, there was also a notable ab- 
sence of nettles and briars. 

Meanwhile, Gerald Barton’s love- 
affair prospered but badly; indeed, to 
that gentleman’s considerable chagrin, 
it could not be said to prosper at all; for 
two London seasons had acquainted 
Miss Matilda Gubbins with the fact that 
an accent like an industrious saw and a 
mother who, when not employed in 
the assimilation of food, is slumbering 
audibly in the nearest comfortable 
chair are not insurmountable barriers 
to social success when accompanied by 
an unusually substantial bank account. 

The fluffy light hair under the over- 
trimmed hats covered a small cranium 
by no means unprovided with brains, 
and Miss Gubbins—only child and 
heiress of Enoch Gubbins, who, after 
making a fortune in pickles, had pre- 
sumably betaken himself to the bosom 
of Abraham—inherited a goodly share 
of her father’s acuteness, together 
with his wealth. 

Consequently, weighing Mr. Gerald 
Barton, with his brilliant conversa- 
tional powers, his handsome face and 
distinguished manners, in the balance 
against certain little private ideals of 
her own, she found him considerably 
lighter than vanity; and when that 
gentleman—with a due sense of the 
sacrifice that he was making—laid 
himself and his accomplishments meta- 
phorically at her clumsy little feet, he 
received, to his unspeakable surprise, 
a decided refusal. 

“You see,’ said Matilda, putting 
the tips of her pudgy little bedia- 
monded fingers together and looking 
thoughtfully at her rejected suitor as 
they sat on the terrace at the gorgeous 
Gubbins place by the river, ‘it’s not 
your want of a title, Mr. Barton, nor 
yet your want of money that makes 
me decline your offer.”’ 

“You object to me personally, then, 
I suppose?” said Gerald, trying to 
speak lightly, but feeling considerable 
mortification. 

“Well,” said the girl, earnestly, “I 
think I do. Getting married seems to 
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me to be rather like buying gowns, you 
know. This kind of flimsy thing—’ 
touching her light Summer draperies 
as she spoke—"‘‘is all very well to put on 
now and then in fine weather; but for 
every-day hard wear one wants some- 
thing more lasting, you understand.” 

‘And you think,” said her suitor, 
with a short laugh, “‘that my affection 
for you is destitute of that desirable 
quality?” 

“Well, yes, I do,’ answered the 
girl. ‘‘Lookatmother,there. Father 
was as fond of her when he died as he 
was when she was a girl like I am. 
When I get to be like she is now I want 
my husband to be just as fond of me, 
and perhaps fonder, than he is on the 
day when I marry him; and I don't 
think your liking for me is of that kind, 
Mr. Barton—I don’t, really.” 

Gerald Barton glanced toward the 
spot on the terrace where the amor- 
phous Mrs. Gubbins slumbered heavily 
in a garden-chair; the excellent wo- 
man’s bonnet was awry and her 
mouth was widely open. She was not 
an attractive spectacle. 

Gerald Barton rose to go. ‘Then 
we must say good-bye,” he said, “as 
you will not credit me with the power 
of emulating the late Mr. Gubbins’s 
conjugal fidelity.” 

“Good-bye,” returned Matilda, 
‘and—I don’t wish to seem to say 
anything unkind—but I think it had 
better be a real good-bye, don’t you 
know.” 

And so Gerald Barton received his 
dismissal. 


“Haven't seen you at the Pickle 
Shop lately,’’ remarked, with delicate 
wit, the Honorable Charles Winthrop, 
commonly known as “Chatty” and 
credited with an unlimited capacity 
for retailing, with variations and ad- 
ditions, the latest thing in scandal; 
“grand affair there last night! Mamma 
Gubbins in diamonds galore! No end 
of notabilities there! Surprised not to 
see you!” 

Gerald mumbled something vague 
in reply. 

“The Tankerfords are coming back, 
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I hear. Lovely woman, Lady Tank! 
Old sweetheart of yours, wasn’t she, 
my boy? How she married that fool 
Tankerford passes my comprehension. 
Not a word to say for himself!” 


And he went off, chuckling inanely. 


The Tankerfords came back, the 
great town house was thrown open, 
and Gerald Barton became one of the 
most frequent guests. 

He found Gwendoline even lovelier 
than of yore; a little statelier, perhaps; 
a great deal more reserved in manner 
toward himself, certainly; but by de- 
grees the ice thawed a little, and Ger- 
ald slipped back into the old position of 
friendship which he had held in the 
days of his first acquaintance with her, 
before words of love had passed be- 
tween them. With the renewed inter- 
course the old fancy, which he had 
imagined long ago dead, revived with 
tenfold ardor and became a passion, 
and Gerald Barton found himself gen- 
uinely in love for the first time in his 
life. 

With the return to London some- 
thing of a change in the Tankerford 
mode of life had necessarily been made, 
and the husband and wife were less 
constantly together, being no longer 
thrown to a considerable extent en- 
tirely upon each other’s society; but 
Teddy, to the surprise of his friends, 
returned not to the haunts of his bach- 
elor days; and Mesdemoiselles Antoi- 
nette, Stella and Co. looked for him in 
vain. True, when the old mother of 
the ‘“‘Starbeam’’—an ancient rag-bag 
with a purple countenance, who con- 
tinually presented herself in a state of 
inebriety at the stage-door and was 
as continually being ejected therefrom, 
to the great delight of the juvenile 
votaries of the drama—when this ven- 
erable lady succumbed .to a combina- 
tion of gin and bronchitis it was Teddy 
who responded liberally to the daugh- 
ter’s appeal; and the decent funeral 
and the doctors’ bills and a goodly 
number of other little matters were 
paid for out of Teddy’s pocket; a fact 
which, by some occult means, coming 
to Chatty Winthrop’s ears, sent that 
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gentleman delightedly forth to make 
what mischief he could by imparting 
the intelligence to Teddy’s wife. 

For the Tankerford ménage was 
something of a puzzle to the Tanker- 
ford surroundings, their friends look- 
ing forward with amiable expectation 
to the time when one or the other of 
the strangely assorted pair should 
grow restive under the yoke and give 
the polite world food for entertain- 
ment by presenting it with a full- 
blown scandal. So Chatty, with the 
laudable intention of contributing his 
mite toward the overthrow of the mat- 
rimonial coach, betook himself, with his 
news, to Lady Tankerford. 

‘“Kind-hearted fellow, Tankerford! 
Most kind-hearted,’’ he said, reflect- 
ively, sitting opposite Gwendoline in 
her pretty drawing-room and blink- 
ing at her with his watery blue eyes; 
‘gets taken in sometimes, I expect, no 
doubt; but we all do that.” 

‘I am glad that you have so good 
an opinion of him,” absently replied 
Gwendoline, who regarded Chatty as a 
harmless little bore and paid, as a rule, 
small attention to his remarks. 

‘Paid all the funeral expenses for 
that poor girl’s mother—girl he used 
to know in his bachelor days, you 
know; doctors and nurses and good- 
ness knows what!’ went on Chatty, 
watching her narrowly. 

Lady Tankerford turned her beau- 
tiful eyes on him inquiringly. 

“You didn’t know about her, eh? 
Well, perhaps I ought not to have men- 
tioned it to you. We bachelors are not so 
particular in the choice of our acquaint- 
ances as staid old married men have 
to be;’” and Chatty giggled, delight- 
edly. But his mirth was suddenly cut 
short by the advent of Teddy. 

“| was just being entertained by an 
encomium on your goodness,” said 
Lady Tankerford, languidly; ‘Mr. 
Winthrop has been quite enthusiastic 
on the subject of your benevolent 
actions.”’ 

“Oh—ah—my dear fellow,” said 
Chatty, wishing himself well out of it; 
“TI was merely alluding to—to——”’ 
“To the help we gave to that poor 
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circus-riding or dancing girl, you re- 
member,’’ went on Gwendoline, com- 
posedly; “‘it really was a very sad case, 
Mr. Winthrop; and the dreadful old 
mother’s death must have been a 
great relief to the poor girl, though she 
cried most bitterly over her, poor 
thing!”’ 

“You saw her?’’ asked Chatty, in the 
blankest amazement. 

“Yes,’’ replied Teddy, with a steady 
look into the Honorable Charles Win- 
throp’s face, which made that worthy 
feel unaccountably uncomfortable; 
‘‘Lady Tankerford was good enough to 
allow me to take her to see the poor 
girl; we did no more for her than any 
one else would have done. Have you 
been to hear this new fiddler of whom 
everybody is talking, Winthrop?” 

It was a decidedly crestfallen Chatty 
who shortly took his leave; and as the 
door closed after his retreating figure 
Lady Tankerford laughed softly to 
herself. 

Teddy, Lord Tankerford, did not 
laugh, however. He stood in the bal- 
cony watching the discomfited Chatty 
get into his hansom, then went out and 
summoned his man. 

“Just give instructions, Peters,”’ he 
said, quietly, “that in future neither 
Lady Tankerford nor myself is at home 
to Mr. Charles Winthrop.” 

Then he went back and told his wife 
what he had done. 


III 


TIME went on, and by degrees a wor- 
ried expression marred the dark beauty 
of Gwendoline’s face and a hunted 
look came into hereyes. People began 
to notice that at all the Tankerford 
entertainments, and they were many, 
Gerald Barton was invariably present, 
hovering about his hostess like a bale- 
ful shadow and making but the most 
transparent fiction of a pretense to 
hide his devotion. 

The proverbial onlookers, who see 
the most of a great many games and im- 
agine that they see the most of a great 
many which are non-existent, were un- 
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able, however, to detect in Lady Tank- 


erford’s dignified composure of manner 
any appreciative recognition of the 
constantly offered homage, and had, 
therefore to content themselves with 
expressive shrugs and glances, and the 
utterance of darkly prophetic hints of 
coming misfortune to the house of 
Tankerford in the person of its gra- 
cious ch&atelaine. 

As for Teddy, he went on his way in 
his usual fashion, cheery and good- 
tempered as ever; and though, as his 
friends observed, ‘‘ Barton made love to 
his wife under that fool Tankerford’s 
very nose!’’ the said Tankerford, to all 
outward seeming, was sublimely un- 
conscious of it. 

He was with his wife rather more 
than usual, as it chanced just then, 
and it might be that Gwendoline was 
sensible of some unacknowledged feel- 
ing of security in his presence, for her 
face lost the faint lines of care and the 
light in her eyes was calm and serene 
when he was one of the party, which, 
small or large, and whatever its object 
might be, always included Gerald Bar- 
ton in its number. About this time, 
too, Teddy actually developed a taste 
for the opera, to the unspeakable as- 
tonishment of all who knew him, and 
might be seen effacing himself in the 
back of the Tankerford box, acting as 
an unobtrusive sable background to 
his wife’s laces and diamonds. 

As the season drew toward its close 
the hunted look in Gwendoline’s eyes 
grew more apparent, for Gerald Bar- 
ton was becoming desperate with the 
repulses, silent or spoken, which he 
constantly received, and the girl—for 
she was little more—felt like some help- 
less woodland creature around whom 
the cruel hunter’s net is slowly, surely 


closing. 


If there was anything that the owner 
of the great Tankerford property 


disliked it was the inspection of the ac- 
counts relating thereto, and the bland 
and courteous gentleman who—as his 
forebears had for generations done— 
managed the Tankerford estates found 
it necessary to exercise the wisdom 





of half a dozen serpents combined, in 
order to circumvent Teddy’s ingenious 
schemes for escape whenever a lengthy 
business interview was necessary. 

Out of one of these interviews came 
Teddy, muddled in mind and wearied 
in body, one hot morning at the be 
ginning of July, and, betaking himself 
to a little room opening from one of the 
drawing-rooms, he stretched his long 
legs out on one of the couches and 
gave a sigh as he thought of Alpine 
snows, Scotch lakes and moors, iced 
sherbet, and anything or anywhere but 
London, its stifling heat and odor of 
ningled dust and stables. 

Lying there with the soft laces of 
the curtains gently moving in the hot 
air and the flowers in the balcony just 
visible in the darkened room, Teddy’s 
meditations became, by degrees, 
slightly mixed, until presently he was 
recalled from a scene wherein he, in 
pajamas and a silk hat, was holding a 
lengthy and irate argument with the 
commander-in-chief on the propriety 
of admitting bull-terriers into the 
House of Commons, to a knowledge 
that some one was speaking in the ad- 
joining room, only separated by cur- 
tains from the one in which he had 
taken refuge. 

It was his wife’s voice, much agi- 
tated and broken, that first struck on 
his ear; but the next instant a man 
spoke, and Teddy recognized the tones 
of Gerald Barton. 

“That you are unhappy in your 
marriage is an evident fact, however 
much you may try to conceal it, how- 
ever much you may, as you have just 
done, deny it,” he said, in low, sup- 
pressed tones. “‘ Why should this con- 
tinue, Gwendoline? Why °”” 

She interrupted him, speaking in a 
voice of great anger. 

“T have already told you more than 
once that I will not allow you to ad- 
dress me in this manner,” she said, 
indignantly. 

“Why should I not caJl you by the 
name I love best?” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘“ You are the one woman in 
the world to me! Come to me, Gwen- 
doline! I tell you that I worship ths 
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very ground your foot touches. I 
envy the beggar into whose hand you 
drop an alms. Why should you throw 
yourself away upon a blind fool who 
is unable to appreciate you?—an oaf 
with whom you have not an idea in 
common! Why 2 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted 
Teddy, blandly, appearing between the 
parted curtains, his fair hair standing 
on end from its recent contact with 
the cushions. He marked, as he came 
forward, the flash of relief in his wife’s 
face and her involuntary movement 
toward him. “I beg your pardon, Bar- 
ton, but there you are slightly mis- 
taken. Whatever dissimilarity of 
tastes and ideas there may be between 
Lady Tankerford and myself, there is 
at least one opinion which we share in 
common. It is, that we prefer to dis- 
cuss our domestic peculiarities without 
the assistance of a third person, even 
though that third person should be a 
friend so long known and so implicitly 
trusted as yourself. I believe I ex- 
press Lady Tankerford’s feelings as 
correctly as I do my own.” 

He turned courteously toward his 
wife as he spoke. 

“Most certainly you do,” said Gwen- 
doline, with emphasis. 

Teddy opened the door, with a sig- 
nificant gesture. 

Almost speechless with rage, Gerald 
Barton made a violent effort to control 
himself. He turned to Gwendoline. 

‘Lady Tankerford,’’ he began, ig- 
noring the politely waiting Teddy, 
“will you allow me to be ordered out 
| of your presence in this manner? Do 








our years of friendship couut for noth- 
ing in your estimation ?”’ 

Gwendoline turned from him, con- 
temptuously. 

He hesitated for an instant and 
then, without bestowing a glance on 
Teddy standing quietly at the door, 
he went out. 

“One moment,” said the master of 
the house, following him quickly. While 
speaking he opened the door of an ad- 
joining room and motioned to the 
: other to enter. 

“There is nothing to be gained by a 
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discussion between us,” said Gerald 
Barton, defiantly; “‘let me pass, sir!’’ 

“Not yet,” answered Teddy, as, 
with a twist of his hand in the other’s 
collar, he swung him into the room. 
“Do you think, you brute, that I have 
been blind to your behavior during 
these past months? Do you think 
that all the insults you have dared 
to offer to the lady who does me the 
honor to bear my name are to pass 
unpunished? You see this whip? I 
keep it for my dogs! You shall taste 
it, cur that you are; and then you may 
go and tell your friends that Teddy 
Tankerford is not quite such a fool 
as they and you have thought him 
to be!” 

And he struck him across the face. 


Five minutes later Gerald Barton, 
with great wheals standing out in 
crimson bars across his livid counte- 
nance, made his way down the wide 
staircase; and Teddy, Lord Tanker- 
ford, a little out of breath but other- 
wise serene as usual, went in search of 
his wife. 

He found her sitting, white and agi- 
tated, in the room where he had left 
her. She looked up at him as he ap- 
proached. Teddy sat down at a little 
distance from her, and she waited, half 
apprehensive of she knew not what, for 
him to speak. 

“IT must apologize to you for over- 
hearing what was intended for your 
ears alone, Gwendoline,’’ he said, at 
last, quietly; “‘ but i 

She interrupted him hastily. ‘Iam 
glad that you did hear,”’ she said; 
“glad that you were there to save me 
from further insult.” 

Teddy bowed gravely. “I know,” 
he went on, and the unconscious sad- 
ness in his voice struck upon the heart 
of his hearer with a strange pang, 
“that I am altogether an ignorant, un- 
intellectual kind of fellow, with noth- 
ing to recommend me to a woman like 
you.” 

She made a little gesture of protest. 

“Oh, yes, but I am,” he continued; 
“I don’t disguise it to myself. But I 
have tried to keep out of your way as 
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much as possible, tried to give you all 
the liberty that I could. Still, I must 
acknowledge that in one respect I have 
been a fool, as that fellow called me 
just now. I was an abject fool, espe- 
cially when I supposed, as I did at 
first, that a brilliant, beautiful crea- 
ture like you could ever be brought to 
care a little for a commonplace fellow 
like myself.”’ 

He paused, looking down at the 
knuckles of one hand, which were cut 
and bleeding slightly. 

Lady Tankerford made no reply. 

““However,”’ went on Teddy, rising, 
“‘remember this, Gwendoline: no mat- 
ter how great afool other people—or 
even you yourself—may think me, I 
shall always be near you when you 
need me, and as long as | live no man 
breathing shall dare to offer you the 
shadow of an insult and go unpun- 
ished for it.” 

He rose as he spoke and went toward 
the door. Gwendoline rose also. 

. “Teddy!” she cried, with a queer 
little choke in her voice. 

Teddy turned and stood still in as- 
tonishment. Was this sweet-faced, 
tender woman, with the outstretched 
hands, the tearful, beseeching eyes, the 
stately, undemonstrative lady whom 


he had hitherto called his wife? He 
stood irresolute. 

“Teddy,” she said again, and came 
toward him, laying her white hands on 
his shoulders and putting her fair, 
tear-stained face down on his breast, 
“oh, Teddy! I must really believe 
that you are indeed a fool, a very great 
fool, if you do not at last understand 
that I love you—and have loved you 
for ever so long, with all my heart!” 


The other day, Chatty Winthrop, 
looking about for something to put 
into his letter to Gerald Barton, resi- 
dent for some time past in an out-of- 
the-way little village in the wilds of 
Yorkshire, hit upon the Tankerford 
ménage as a likely subject to interest 
the absentee, especially as he, Chatty, 
had a shrewd guess as to the cause of 
Gerald’s abrupt departure from his cus- 
tomary haunts. And so the little 
busybody wrote as follows: 

It is really astonishing, really marvelous 
how well the Tankerfords get on together 
The husband and wife are pretty nearly in- 
separable! I don’t see much of them—they 
are a shade too humdrum for me—but Lady 
Tank is lovelier than ever, and as for Tank- 
erford! the fellow has come out in a way 
that is simply astounding. I do not really 
believe that he was ever half as much of a 
fool as we used to think him! 
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TO A MODERN MAID 


4 ASHIONS change as change the seasons, come and go; 
And the frock that grandma danced in, long ago, 

Scarce would suit your modern fancy, I’m afraid, 
Though grandfather swore ’twas peerless—-like the maid. 
Grandmamma, whose flaxen ringlets were so fair, 
No doubt mocked the gay marquise’s powdered hair; 
But the fine, brocaded gallants, filled with lace, 
Wrote neat poulets and concetti on her grace. 
The marquise thought Trojan Helen démodée, 
Vowed her peplum had been better retroussé. 
Fashions change as change the seasons, come and go; 
Dead are Jane, Clorise and Helen, long ago, 
And their costumes seem outlandish nowadays; 
But the things that made men love them last always. 
All their youth and wit and beauty, you repeat, 
And I find all their perfections in you, sweet. 


ELISABETH R. FINLEY. 

















COURTSHIP 


By Edith Harman Brown 





Mrs. COURTENAY ALLEN 
MIss ALLEN 
At Home 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER THIRD 


FROM FOUR UNTIL SEVEN 





Mr. and Mrs. Courtenay Allen re- 
quest the pleasure of Mr. Alexander 
Robbin’s company at dinner on 
Wednesday, December eleventh, at 
eight o'clock. 


Mr. and Mrs. Courtenay Allen re- 
juest the pleasure of Mr. Alexander 
Robbin’s company on Thursday even- 
ing, January ninth, at nine o'clock. 


My pEAR Mr. RosBBINs: 

Will you dine with us quite in- 
formally on Tuesday, February first, 
at half-past seven? 

Yours sincerely, 
AMELIA LIVINGSTON ALLEN. 
Tuesday, January fourteenth. 


My DEAR Mr. RosBIns: 

We have tickets for the theatre a 
week from to-morrow night, and hope 
you will join us. 

Don’t bother to enswer; just stop 
in to tea on your wey up-town and 
let me know. 

Yours sincercly, 
AMELIA L. ALLEN. 
Wednesday, January twenty-ninth. 
My pEAR Mr. RosBins: 

With all vour family out of town 

you must be quite lonely. Please 
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remember that you will be welcome 
at dinner here any evening at half- 
past seven. 
Yours cordially, 
A. L. ALLEN. 
Monday, February tenth. 


My pEAR Mr. RoBBINs: 

Mamma wishes me to write and ask 
what Sunday you are going to give us 
down here. 

We are to be here for two weeks 
longer, and the riding is perfect. I 
hope you will be able to come. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ETHEL LIVINGSTON ALLEN. 
LAKEWOOD, 
Wednesday, April second. 


Dear Mr. Rossins: 

The roses were beauties. Thank you 
so much. All the nice men seem to 
have left when you went, and I shall 
be glad to get home next week. 

Yours sincerely, 
EtHer L. ALLEN. 
LAKEWOOD, 
Thursday, April tenth. 


DEAREST ALEC: 

I looked at my ring for an hour 
last night and thought of you. It 
is a beauty—like the giver—but 
I only wish I had him as near to 
me! Do hurry back to me. I want 
to show you the letters of congratu- 
lation. No one can say enough good 
about you. Isn’t it queer that the 
people who are made for one another 
must come together, eventually, in 
spite of all obstacles? 

Yours devotedly, 
ETHEL. 
NORTHEAST HARBOR, MAINE, 
Tuesday, July eighth. 
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A SUMMER ROMANCE 


8 ay » to pass that Timothy Grass 
,oved winsome Mistress Clover; 

He gazed and sighed, and his fate he tried 
Over pie over and over. 

it the more he pled she tossed her head, 

Saucy and quite flirtatious, 

And romped with the breeze and the bumble-bees 
[In a style, the minx, audacious 
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Still his passion grew, till the fields all knew, 
As well as the larks o’er-poising 
Sang the bobolink: ‘“‘Say, what do you think?” 
Afar the gossip noising. ; 
t his heart held stout amid gibe and pout, 
And true as the stars above him; 
And one eve, through the moth, she gave her troth— 
“Tell Timothy I—I love him!” 


How zephyr and bird spread wide the word! 
How crickets piped their praises! 

Till, a month scarce gone, they were wed at dawn 
In front of a throng of daisies. 

And the groom, by the aid of the reaper’s blac 
Sir Timothy Hay was knighted, 

While Clover Hay is the charming way 


Her name must now be cited 


le, 


Epwin L. 
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NATURAL INQUISITIVENESS 


HE—The man Miss Homeleigh married was blind in one eye. 
He—Indeed! What was the matter with the other one? 


me. 


A DESIRABLE ACQUAINTANCE 


BESSIE—! dearly love Flora—she knows so many secrets! 


Lena—Yes, and they are all worth repeating. 


SABIN 
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A STRANGE OBSESSION 


By Leon Mead 


HETHER Bronson Insull first 
I derived his impression from 
a dream I cannot say. But 
certain it is that when he had reached 
his twelfth year he was conscious of the 
presence of a man in the house—a 
man whom he had never seen. 
[It was not a matter of the least 
wonder to him that the man did 
not personally appear before his eyes. 
The conviction somehow had fastened 
f on his boyish understanding 
the man had a perfect right to 
in the house—to live there. It 
also seemed that the man was in cer- 
tain ways supernatural and acted 
in some sort of providential capacity 
as Bronson’s protector. The lad had 
never paused to consider why so singu- 
lar a being was at all needed for such 
a purpose, especially since his parents 
were devoted to him. But among 
boys there is a great deal of clairvoy- 
ance that is quite destitute of logic. 
Bronson could never get this man 
who lived in the house out of his mind. 
Every night after being put to bed by 
his good old nurse, Mary Bascom, he 
tried to picture mentally how this 
man looked; but he could never sat- 
isfy himself as to the physiological 
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type, and therefore was obliged to con- 
| tent himself with a vague concep- 
tion. 
One night, while thus thinking, he 
asked himself the question: “If this 
man lives in our house, in what part 


of the house does he live?” In the 
kitchen-garret, among the rubbish of 
previous years’ Spring cleaning? 
| That was possible, but he did not 
relish the fancy of the man’s living up 
there. Why, the man was too ro- 
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mantic, too aristocratic, to make the 


kitchen-garret his headquarters. Nor 
would he be happy or comfortable 


in the cold cellar. Then there was 
the spacious and seldom visited loft 
in the left wing of Red Gables. But 
Bronson put that place, too, out of 
the question. Finally, he came to 
the conclusion that the man lived 
between the thick walls of the pre- 
tentious mansion. 

All the windows of this house were 
deeply embrasured. Bronson’s father 
had often complained that the archi- 
tect had not fully carried out his 
orders in constructing the building, 
and he had always been displeased 
with the deep windows, which, he said, 
made the rooms gloomy and re- 
minded him of the apertures in a fort 
where ordnance is placed. Bronson 
had heard him say also that he could 
never understand why the architect had 
so constructed the inner and outer walls 
of the house as to leave between them 
a considerable space. 

Once convinced that the man lived 
between the walls of the house, Bron- 
son never relinquished the idea for a 
moment. And to render it easier for 
such a belief, he conceived his in- 
visible guardian to be a physically 
small specimen of the genus homo and 
capable on occasion of making him- 
self still smaller by some mysterious, 
not to say ridiculous, process of in- 
folding his bones and contracting his 
muscles and sinews. Moreover, he 
imagined the man to be as agile as a 
monkey, and thought if he so desired 
he could easily climb up between the 
hollow walls to the very roof. 

As time went on, Bronson’s attach 
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ment for this unseen man in the house 
deepened and he had a great longing 
to meet Mr. Hider, as he called him, 
face to face. He wondered if he ever 
should see him. Sometimes he found 

Hider 
waiting for him to grow 


up, in order to explain everything to 


relief in the thought that Mr 
was only 


him 

lered what the 
man ate and where he procured his 
sustenance. In truth, this was the 


only solicitude the youth felt con- 


Bronson often won 


( 
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cerning Mr. Hider; in all other re- 

spects he felt assured that the man 

was able to take care of himself. 

For a long time—more than two 

years—he was perplexed with doubts 
‘ 


as to the manner in which the man 


obtained the 
> 1 
keep himself 
occurred to hi 


1 


provenader to 
It frequently 
in the dead of 
night, when the household was quiet 
and every bl 
asleep, Mr. 





inmate of Red Gables 
Hider would stealthily 
creep from his place of concealment, 
leave the house and go on a foraging 
expedition throughout the neighbor- 
hood, returning ere daybreak with a 
goodly supply of food 

But later on he discarded that idea, 
preferring to believe that the man was 


14 
too sensibDl 


e to trespass upon othe 
| 


people’s premises when he could fir 
so much better an assortment of edibles 


ft ‘ 
—cold food. to be sure, but stil 
delicate remains of a rich man’s board 
—in the Insull larder. For it may 


be said that Bronson’s father, unlike 


many wealthy men, enjoyed good 
living. This gentleman often was re- 
minded of his fame as a bon vivant in 
his bachelor days by old friends, who 
came from afar to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Red Gables. Yes, Bronson 
said to himself, the man, of course, got 
his food in the house 

One evening a brilliant scheme 
popped into the boy’s head. He 
resolved to visit the pantry and 
make a sufficiently minute inspection 
of the cold remnants of dinner, their 
position on the plates and dishes 
holding them, even their surface 
configuration, to be able to tell upon 
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examination early the next morning 
whether any of them had been ab- 
stracted during the hours of dark- 
ness 
After the servants had finished their 
work and left the kitchen for the 
night, Bronson tiptoed through it 
into the snug pantry and opened the 
two sliding doors of the hardwood 
cupboard, having p 1 on a con- 
venient stool the small hand-lamp he 
had brought. A large china bowl 
containing cold mashed potatoes first 
He took men- 
1e undulations of the 
especially observing 
toward the right side of the utensil a 
peculiarly defined hillock with twin 
spurs, so to speak, a conformation he 
was certain he could remember. Near- 
by he spied a rectangular cut-glass 
dish containing, as he ascertained by 
count, nine slices of pickled beet. 
They all looked about alike, and so 
he passed them by with a mental 
registration of their number. 


.es further to the right lay 


acet 


A few in 
the great silver platter, holding parts 
skeletons 
of pheasants. Bronson noticed that 
a great deal of the sage stuffing had 
been left over, and lay about on the 
dish in unsympathetic groups and 
isolated morsels; also that some loose 
slices of the fowls had been laid over- 
lapping along the platter’s fluted 
rim by the tidy servant who had put 
the viands away. His particular scru- 
tiny was addressed to the quantity 
and relative position of the stuffing, 
and then he counted the number of 
slices of meat thus placed, which he 
found to be fourteen. A glance at 
another dish he thought would suffice 
for his purpose. That dish contained 
Their number equaled ex- 
actly the letters of the English alpha- 
bet. Quietly he made his way back to 
his chamber, having first gone to kiss 
his mother and father good night. 

For several hours after Bronson went 
to bed his overtures to Morpheus were 
unavailing. His heart was accelerated 
by a feverish impulse consequent upon 
his venture into the culinary depart- 





of two still-meat-encased 


olives. 
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ment of the house, and his brain was 
hot with impatience for the revela- 
of the morrow. What would 
ie result? Would all his faith be 
by the non-committal tes- 
of the pantry? 
ow chirping of a night-bird in 
a tree just outside the window lulled 
him to sleep at last. His mind, 
rged with the duty of waking up 
early, did not fail. What boy ever 
overslept when a circus was to arrive 
in town at daybreak? Not less ex- 
citing than a circus was this errand 
to the pantry. So at five he tossed 
out of bed and, clad in pajamas, 
stole down-stairs with rapidly pulsing 
heart. No one was yet astir, but he 
took the precaution to go stealthily. 
Soon reaching the pantry he lost no 
time in opening the cupboard door. 

Looking into the nearest dish, he 
was unable to make out at first whether 
any part of the mashed potatoes 
which it contained had been removed. 
But presently he saw that one of the 
twin spurs was missing. Apparently 
the equivalent of a teaspoonful had 
been taken. Still this did not posi- 
tively convince him. Further inves- 
tigation revealed the fact that only 
eight slices of pickled beet remained 
in the cut-glass dish, and on the rim 
of the large silver platter he could find 
only thirteen slices of pheasant meat. 
Besides, a nominal portion of the sage 
stuffing seemed to be gone. By care- 
ful counting, he found that the olives 
numbered but twenty-four. 

He did not pause in the pantry to 
speculate, but closing the cupboard 
doors cautiously returned to his own 
chamber. As he crawled back into 
bed, he wondered why he was not 
amazed over his discovery. But he 
accepted it as a matter of course and 
went to sleep again within ten minutes. 

Subsequently, on different occa- 
sions, he made similar tests to sat- 
isfy himself that the man in the house 
availed himself of a few of all the cold 
scraps he might find in the pantry, and 
never once did Bronson’s investigations 
fail to produce evidence that Mr. Hider 
depended on his nocturnal excursions 
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to this place to keep his body and 
soul together. 


II 


Bronson had always been a 
‘““mother’s boy.”’ An only child, per- 
haps he could not have well been other- 
wise. At all events, being the image 
of his mother and inheriting more or 
less her temperament, traits and tastes, 
he was far more in touch with her na- 
ture than with that of his father, who, 
though tender-hearted, was a positive 
and thoroughly masculine being. 

Ambrose Insull was a college-bred 
man and a slave to books; yet he had 
a habit of belittling the efforts of those 
among his large circle of friends and 
acquaintances who pursued the fine 
arts, belles-lettres and the like. How- 
ever, this may have been caused by 
a keen sense of the ridiculous rather 
than by any malicious intent on his 
part to wound the feelings of others. 

As Bronson could judge of human 
nature from the standpoint of a young 
man approaching his seventeenth 
birthday, it did not seem to him that 
his father was making out of his life all 
that his mental attainments and su- 
perb social finesse entitled him to. 
But it was one of the peculiarities of the 
elder Insull’s disposition that he would 
not place himself under any sort of po- 
lite obligation to others. What he 
had to offer in the way of hospitality 
his friends were cordially welcome to 
partake of, but always and distinctly 
on his own terms; for he never counted 
on, nor would he accept, even in the 
few isolated cases of his most intimate 
college friends, the least show of 
reciprocity. 

In a half-jocular way, Ambrose 
Insull would assert that he never went 
anywhere, because he was treated well 
enough in his own home. As likely as 
not, he would add that he carried in his 
pocket the key of his wine cabinet and 
that he employed a chef who would not 
act disagreeably if summoned from the 
midst of the most profound slumbers. 

Between Mr. Insull and his wife there 
seemed to exist a perfect bond of affec- 
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tion, such as one seldom sees. She 
was a rather undemonstrative woman 
in all things save where her husband 


was concerned. Her natural and some- 
what sad reserve seemed to Bronson 
to grow deeper with time. He often 
detected in her face when she looked 


at him an expression Ol mysterious 1n- 


quiry. He did not wish to: omprehend 
what she was thinking when she thus 
gazed into his eyes. But involun- 
tarily the disturbing conviction be- 
came fixed his mind that his dear 
mother knew of the presence of tl 
in in the house and that she carried 
1 er heart a great secret which was 
rradua crushing out her life with its 


agonizing weight 

With the mystery thus complicated, 
3ronson could not refrain from watch- 
th a singular and overpower- 


ing interest. That she had _ ever 
caught a glimpse of the man, much less 
exchanged a word with him, the youth 
did not suspect fora moment. But he 


fancied he could a in her an evi- 
dence of inward fear, as of some impend- 
ing calamity. W cal caused him more 
concern than aught else was her deep- 
ening pallor. This seemed to him the 
wan shadow of her silent unhappiness. 
She was subject to fainting spells 
which would sometimes seize her at 
table. In such emergencies she was, 
amid much anxiety, carried to her 
sleeping-chamber in her husband's 
arms. 

To his dying day Bronson will not 
forget one uncanny experience which 
but substantiated the belief that his 
mother knew something concerning 
the man in the house. His sleeping- 
room was in the second story, directly 
above that occupied by his mother. 
One night he awoke suddenly—an un- 
usual occurrence, for he, like his father, 
was a deep sleeper. He heard a 
sound as of some one pounding cau- 
tiously. This peculiar noise evidently 
proceeded from behind the wall, just 
above the mantel on the south side of 
the room. 

Bronson listened intently 
rapidly 


and with 
increasing excitement. Still 


the measured, muffled blows contin- 
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ued. It was as if some one were driv- 
ins g | a nail, over the head of which was 
held a thick piece of cloth to diminish 
the 8 alias Presently the blows ceased, 
and in bewilderment he raised him- 
self on his elbow. Then a soft, lan- 
guishing sigh startled him. Turning 
hi i he saw standing at the foot of 
his bed a figure clothed in white. In 
the amber rays of the moon which 
into the room through the 


1S he at 





poured 


half-swiveled shutters of the two win- 


dows, he recognized his mother. Her 
eyes were averted, her hands clasped 
and extended as if she were uttering a 
prayer. 

‘Mother!’’ Bronson cried, his own 
voice fillin; g hi m with a nameless alarm. 

‘My son! my son!”’ she answered, in 
tones of infinite anguish. Then she 
placed a white, emaciated finger per- 
pendicularly across her closed lips, and 
in another moment had fled from the 
scene like a spirit. His first impulse 
was to rush after her, to implore her to 
explain to him why, in the dead of night, 
she had come to his room. A sort of 
madness possessed him to learn what 
she knew about all this mystery. But 
before he had roused himself to action 
—to pursue her—he heard the door of 
her apartment down-stairs shut and an 
instant later the key clicked in the 
lock. He thought it would be useless 
to go down and demand admission. 
If his father were awakened he would 
insist on knowing what was the matter, 
and it was farthest from the young 
man’s wish to confide to Ambrose In- 
sull the secret, and be laughed at and 
called a fool. No, he would get through 
the night as best he could and in the 
morning he would have a straight- 
forward talk with his mother 

The remainder of those starry hours 
was filled with wretchedness for him. 
How cordially he welcomed the first 
faint shaft of dawn that entered the 
chamber! He rose, took a cold bath, 
dressed himself and, going out of the 
house through the servants’ quarters, 
proceeded to the stables. Four hours 
in the saddle proved an admirable 
tonic for his nerves. He rode briskly 
along an excellent country highway 
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for many miles, finding a more sooth- 
ing companionship in his willing thor- 
oughbred than he had ever experi- 

ced before, though he had always 
been a lover of horses. 

His father and two gentlemen 
guests, arrived that morning, had just 
seated themselves as Bronson entered 
the dining-room. 

‘Ah, there is the missing boy,’’ was 
his father’s pleasant greeting 

‘‘Been taking a canter over the 
countryside?” asked one of the guests; 
while the other amiably said: ‘Good 
morning, Bronson!” 

‘I’m glad you have come, my son, 
as you can now take my place in look- 
ing after our friends here. Your 

ther is very ill. The doctor is now 
vith her. Gentlemen, if you will ex- 

use me I shall go and see if I can 
anything for Mrs. Insull.’” And he 
sadly left the room. Personally, Bron- 
mn was too undone by the announce- 
ment of his mother’s illness to play the 
le of an agreeable host; but the gen- 
men were old friends and they sym- 
pathetically appreciated the situation. 

‘Do not worry yourself about us in 
the slightest,”” urged Mr. Harkney. 

“No, indeed,” putin Mr.Tyng. “We 
expected to stay here only for a few 
hours. We are on our way to Balsam 
Lake for a week’s fishing, you know; 
ind we must get that eleven-o’clock 
train going west.” 

Bronson endeavored to assure them 
that there was no need of their hurry- 
ing away; but they both reiterated 
their desire to leave on the morning 
train, as it had been their intention 
to do. 

After breakfast Bronson went to his 

other’s room. The doctor ap- 
proached him and whispered: “I 
would not advise you to stay here long, 
Bronson. Your mother is delirious, 
and your presence may excite her the 
more. She has been calling your 
name in the most pitiful manner and 
talking incoherently. Now withdraw, 
like a good boy, and perhaps you may 
see her later in the day.” 


encec 


1 


Thereupon Bronson left the room, 
In a few moments 


utterly depressed. 
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Mr. Harkney and Mr. Tyng appeared 
on the southern piazza with their lug- 
gage and fishing traps. Bronson or- 
dered the two-seated drag and, though 
the departing gentlemen tried to dis- 
suade him from doing so, accompa- 
nied them to the Fairfield station, 
eight miles distant from Red Gables, 
where he bade them good-bye. 

On the homeward ride the young 
man’s thoughts and apprehensions 
mingled in rampant confusion. He 
naturally attributed his mother’s se- 
rious attack to the weird proceedings 
of the previous night. And his doubts 
and vague suspicions tortured him all 
the more now, since he realized that 
her sickness might be of prolonged du- 
ration, in which event he should be de- 
prived of the possible consolation to be 
derived from a frank interview with 
her on the subject that, he was per- 
suaded, affected her as much as him- 
self. On reaching home he encoun- 
tered his father in the broad hall that 
extended the length of the main wing. 
The latter’s face wore a gravity the 
significance of which it was not diffi- 
cult to interpret. 

‘Your mother is worse,” said he, 
his eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ Dr. Sex- 
ton has been summoned in consul- 
tation. Oh, if Helen should die— 
what would become of me?’’ he added 
to himself, but in a voice not inaudible 
to his son, while he shook with sobs. 

‘* May I not go and see her?’’ Bron- 
son asked, an augmented sense of deso- 
lation sweeping over him at the sight 
of his poor father. 

‘No; the doctors have sent even 
me away.”’ 

‘When was she taken ill?’’ 

“At about half-past four this morn- 
ing. Her groans awoke me. She 
complained of terrible pains in her 
head and she was in a raging fever. I 
sent for Dr. Haloway at six.” 

With these words Ambrose Insull 
passed out of his son’s sight—a picture 
ot woe. 

Day by day Mrs. Insull’s condition 
grew more critical. It was a case that 
fairly baffled the doctors. All they 
would positively aver was that she 
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must have received some severe men- 
tal shock. Bronson was allowed to 
see her a few minutes before her spirit 
went out into the Unknowable. Her 
eyes were closed. Her breath was fit- 
ful and scar ely perceptible She did 
not recognize her boy when he spoke 
to her, nor did even so much as the 
quiver of an eyelid indicate that she 
knew he was standing beside her. He 
did not know when her breath ceased 


III 


AMBROSE INSULL was a changed 
man from the hour of his wife’s death. 
He was different in almost every way. 
His very reason, for a time, was threat- 
ened. He grew intolerant and crabbed 
toward every one, including Bronson. 
He addressed the boy in harsh lan- 
guage, and said he must pack up his 
traps and be off to college in the Au- 
tumn. 

In other circumstances, going away 
from home would have been some- 
thing of a sorrow to Bronson. Though 
nearly eighteen years of age, he had 
never been fifty miles from home unac- 
companied by his parents. He had al- 
ways had a private tutor, to whom he 
was much attached. This tutor Am- 
brose Insull summarily dismissed one 
morning, with the injunction never to 
put his foot inside Red Gables again. 
For these and other reasons, Bronson 
rather welcomed the hour when he 
should leave the scenes which once had 
afforded him so much happiness, but 
which now, alas! only weighed him 
down with misery 

His father developed the most aston- 
ishing eccentricities. Strange faces be- 
gan to appear in the house. Men whom 
Bronson had never seen before, and 
with whom, he was certain, his father 
had had no extended previous ac- 
quaintance, roamed about the house at 
will, played games of chance in differ- 
ent rooms, even using the stables for 
that purpose, and otherwise conducted 
themselves like discredited, sporting 
men and cheap voluptuaries. Wine 
flowed too freely all day long and at 
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night as well. Red Gables became a 
somewhat disreputable abode. 

Several times Bronson remonstrated 
with his father, but all his reformatory 
efforts only exasperated the poor gen- 
tleman and to such a degree that on 
one or two occasions he threatened 
Bronson with bodily injury if he did 
not keep “ beautifully out of the way.”’ 
Moreover, at this period, Bronson 
never saw his father when not in his 
cups—a sight from which the youth 
recoiled with a genuine heart pang. 
He knew it must be a question of but 
a short time when, at the rate his 
was father going, all his riches would 
take wings and fly away. 

Bronson was glad when the fifth 
of September came—the day he left 
for college. His father gave him 
ample funds to meet his expenses for a 
year, and Mr. Insull’s last words to 
him were 

“Don't trouble yourself, Bronson, 
to come home during your vacations. 
When you have graduated, then put 
in an appearance and we will talk 
over what you are best fitted for.”’ 

This was his brusque farewell. But 
somehow the words fell short of wound- 
ing Bronson’s feelings in the least. As 
he was driven to the station he won- 
dered if the man who lived in Red 
Gables were wholly pleased with 
things there and if he would not find 
his subsistence more difficult to obtain, 
now that the house was turned topsy- 
turvy night and day. Indeed, this 
thought brought to Bronson’s eyes an 
honest tear of compassion for Mr. 
Hider. 

Bronson passed a creditable exami- 
nation, his old tutor having been a 
careful and thorough instructor, and 
soon he was comfortably settled in 
rooms in Stoughton with a classmate 
from Rhode Island. At irregular in- 
tervals he received brief letters from 
his father. 

During the holidays Bronson was 
down with pneumonia, but, thanks to 
his chum’s excellent nursing and a skil- 
ful physician, he speedily recovered. 
The Spring vacation he spent on a de- 
lightful bicycle tour through a portion 
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of Nova Scotia. When the Summer 
respite from books came he hardly 
knew where to go or what to do. His 
father had commanded him to remain 
away from Red Gables until he had 
graduated. But, as for that, he now 
thoroughly dreaded to return home, 
for that home was under a heav y mort- 
gage, so his old tutor had written him 
late in May. The letter was dated 
from the city of Fairfield, where the 
tutor had found a position in a young 
ladies’ seminary. He wrote that he 
had kept himself informed for Bron- 
son’s sake of what was going on at Red 
Gables and that he had heard, on 
trustworthy authority, that Mr. In- 
sull had not only wantonly dissipated 
his fortune, but had mortgaged the en- 
tire property in order to pay debts of 
honor—the outcome of losses at cards 
and horse-racing. ‘‘I hear,’’ wrote the 
tutor, ‘that your father will be obliged 
o give up the old home some time in 
October, when the mortgage will be 
foreclosed, unless, in some at present 
unforeseen way, he may be able to re- 
deem it. Sad news must this be to 
you, my dear Bronson, who have 
pi nye sO many, many joyous hours in 
that beautiful mansion.”’ 

Dejected beyond expression, Bron- 
son went to New York and called on 
his uncle, his mother’s half-brother, 
who had vainly endeavored to point 
out to his father that he certainly 
would be dashed upon the reefs of ruin 
if he did not change his course. This 
uncle, a Wall-street broker, received 
Bronson with gracious pity. The young 
nan informed him exactly how his 
father’s matters stood. 

““Of course,” he concluded, *‘I shall 
be unable to finish my colle ge course, 
and it is my intention at once to seek 
some employment.’ 

“Well, Bronson, I guess there is a 
modest clerkship for you here in my 
office. For the present you may con- 
sider yourself a member of my family. 
Report here to-morrow at half-past 
eight and work will be assigned you. 
We will consider your salary later 

How feeble to Bronson seemed his 
attempts to express his gratitude to his 
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benefactor! But the latter said it was 
not necessary for the young man to try 
to do so save by strict attention to 
business in the future. He was made 
welcome in his Uncle Edward's family, 
which consisted of two sons—wild 
blades they were, too—and a lovely 
daughter, Isabelle. 

Within a short time Bronson wrote 
his father, telling him of the move he 
had made and how kind his uncle had 
been to give him a position and a home. 
He could not refrain from saying that 
information relating to his father’s re- 
cent misfortunes had come to his 
knowledge and had aroused his deepest 
sympathy. More than two months 
elapsed before the father answered this 
letter. But when his message did 
come, its contents amply repaid Bron- 
son for his weary waiting. Mr. Insull 
wrote as follows: 

September 4, 1900. 

My DEAR Son: I address you this letter as 
I sit in an upper room y the cottage of our 
old gardener, Michael Cassidy. I am 
boarding with him now and have been for 
nearly a fortnight, and I cannot tell you 
how long I shall remain with him. He is 
a good old soul and is still fond of me, in 
spite of my troubles. The fact is, Bronson, 
my son, I cannot live under the roof of Red 
Gables any longer. I am to be dispossessed 
in October and it was better that I should 
get out in the way I have, thus avoiding 
the awkwardness of being forced out. 

There is another reason why I preferred 
to leave the old house and ‘that is this: 
Red Gables is haunted. Yes, my boy, that 
house shelters a spectre—a ghost. It is 
the asylum of the most vociferous spook 
that ever made human blood run cold. 
Do not think me bereft of my right mind 
when I pen these words. You know very 
well that I have always discredited the 
existence of spirits and that I would as 
soon believe in bogies and brownies and 
all that unearthly ilk. But I have had 
positive proof that some kind of a wraith 
inhabits our old house 

The first evidence of this fact came to 
me shortly after you went away to college 
Half a dozen or more of us were in the 
dining-room one night, engaged in a rather 
roisterous bout at poker. We were making 
considerable noise and one or two of the 
boys were singing. Suddenly, several loud 
and distinct raps were heard, and then a 
piping voice said “Stop your revels! Stop 
your revels!’ 

Some one suggested that Bob Herst, one 
of the company, was trying to palm off 
on us some of his famous ventnloquism, 
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n daze for more 
friend what was 
by the now thre: fortune He 
appeal: “Stop your an do nothing 
This was too mit la ive been swindled 
the table indignantly, and said If I dis- and fleeced as no man ever was before.” 
cover the man who is doing this coward We I said to elf, y friend 
work, I will cut short his stay in this house.” had left me and I calmer, ‘God have 
Hear! hear! echoed several of the mercy on me! | made a miserable 
company, and Bob Herst remarked ] tilt of it; but I shall do one more graceful 
assure you, A is none of my act to my old friends before I quit Red 
faking, and I s o see the fellow Gabk | am certain there is enough wine 
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Soon afterward the ed 
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later, I heard three raps on the wall nearthe which 

head of my bed. I was dozing at the time every 

—not sleepingsoundly. Ileapedtothe floor, few sur 

turned on the gas, seized my revolver and any rea 

stood ready to send a bullet into the first tended 

living thing I might see. Silence ensued who came to my hous 

I waited a long time for a recurrence of the at once, if he did n 

raps, but none sounded. At last, on the a-< ial intruder 

verge of daylight, worn out with my futile For three days I toiled over my invita- 

vigil, I lay down and was soon asleep tions, which I sent only to my old friends 
The next manifestation of the ghost oc- I sent out and fifty to the 

curred two or three days later, while we Red Gabl some of them 

were at dinner. My friends had been dip- to peo} F ( places. Twelve 

ping liberally into my old Burgundy and, days later m 1ouse was filled with the 

at the tag end of the feast, were inclined “dear old On the follow- 

to be festive. Having heard the singular ing day V to take place 

rat-tat-a-tat-tat several times and the Nearly one hundred ladies and gentlemen 

usual command, utteredina shrill crescendo, had responded in person to my epistolary 

one of the guests said: ‘‘The ghost does not summons. The others who were invited, 

seem to be afraid of making himself heard half as many more, had sent regrets 

in daylight. This is becoming serious.”’ double regrets, some of them seemed to me, 
So it was. I was curi ly perplexed inasmuch as they conveyed stilted sym- 

We immediately left the table, and I think pathy for me in my s cial and financial 

every man in the party was more or less downfall. I did not invite you, dear boy, 

impressed Thus it went on for months. to this dinner, because—well, never mind 

When my guests most caroused the ghost why 

acted like an excited delegate from At five o’clock in the afternoon we sat 


Hades. But to a large extent I was not down to our banquet A better one had 
myself, by reason of constant over-indul- mever been served at Red Gables I felt 
gence in stimulants, which deadened my quite like my old self. Ah, I was a host 


sensibilities. To this indulgence, too— again and these were my guests! Remi- 
oh, fool that I have been!—was due the miscences of the old days led to very fre- 
loss of my estate quent clinking of glasses, whose amber and 


My alleged friends robbed me right and _ ruby contents loosened tongues to hearty 
left—under my very nose, to use an old- compliments and merry quips. I was in- 
fashioned phrase But I was half-crazy wardly congratulating myself that this 
with wine most of the time and did not was the dinner par excellence of those in the 
really know what was going on around me. long list of my hostship, when suddenly, 
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just as the last ame of nine sounded from 
the throat of the old Dutch clock in the cor- 
ner, there came, as from between the walls, 
several sharp me that instantly arrested 
the attention of the jovial company 

Rumors that Red Gables was haunted 
had traveled far and wide and doubtless 
had kept away some persons who other- 
wise would have been delighted to attend 
the dinner. The faces of several of the 
ladies blanched , succeeding the raps 
were very distinctly hear nn the violin strains 
of “Home, Sweet Ho The phrasing 
of the old melody was simply beautiful and 
the subdued, dream-like air came to our 
ears as if wafted through some grove of 
fragrant blossoms from a far-away para- 

e. It did not last more than a minute 
but every heart thrilled with the magnifi- 

nt touch of its spiritual beauty. We 
men made no attempt to conceal our ad- 
miration. Those of the ladies who were 
not too numb and cold with fright listened 
in bewilderment and smiled with every 
outward semblance of rapture. And, fol- 
lowing the soft termination of the enchant- 
ng strains, came an instant’s silence; then 
that sibilant voice, saying: “Stop your 
evels!’’ Every one arose, and nearly all 

ished out in search of open air—intent 
yn escaping some dreaded apparition 

Some came up to me to say good-bye 
They could not stay all night. My head 
tableman found it difficult on such short no- 
tice hey ocure a sufficient number of convey- 
ances throughout the neighborhood to carry 
all the guests to the Fairfield station. It 
was after two o'clock in the morning when 
the last load of visitors departed 

To a you the unvarnished truth, I did 
not hav > the temerity to sleep that night 
under the roof of Red Gables. Finally, I 
pence down to the gardener’s cottage 
nd routed out Michael Cassidy. I told 
I desired a lodging for the night and 
perhaps for several nights to fol ow. “Bliss 
yer sowl,” said Michael , as he stood blink- 
ing in the doorway of his cosy little domi- 
ile, ““ye can stay here as long as ye live, 
providin’ ye can put up wid the old woman’s 
victuals.” 

Bronson, my son, I have been thinking 
very seriously over matters of late, and | 
have come to the conclusion that Red 
Gables is haunted by your dear mother’s 
spirit. How long her spirit will remain 
there, now that I have practically left that 
house for good and all and that it is to 
pass into other hands, ; cannot say. But 
[ do not think Red Gables will be her hab- 
itation. I feel that her spirit will haunt 
the gloomy chambers of my soul until I 
am restored to my old self in every way. 
Moreover, I hope that her spirit will yet be 
proud of me, who have transgressed of late 
so flagrantly the laws of life and of com- 
mon sense, and by the grace of God I mean 
to be a better man than I have ever been. 
I long to see my boy, whom I so heart- 
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lessly thrust from home. I shall go to you 
soon, dear son, or you must come to see 
your poor father if you should come to 
see me quite soon, do not go to Red 
Gables to find me, for I shall be at 
Michael Cassidy’s. 
Ever your affectionate father 
AMBROSE INSULL 


lV 


THE perusal this long letter fur- 
nished to Bronson’s mind a whole- 
some cheer, notwithstanding a coin- 
cident feeling of sadness that naturally 
obtruded itself in connection with the 
loss of Red Gables. But it was a 
source of rare satisfaction to know that 
his father actually believed the house 
to be haunted by his wife’s spirit. In- 
deed, his story reinforced the young 
man’s convictions quite to the con- 
trary, giving, as it did, a more circum- 
stantial coloring to evidence long es- 
tablished in his consciousness. But 
why should he try to disabuse his 
father’s mind of a belief through whose 
agency his moral salvation was being 
effected? Was it not his duty to -re- 
main silent and let Mr. Insull’s inno- 
cent faith in the nearness to him of his 
wife’s spirit blossom into all the beauty 
of action? The idea captivated him, 
and he resolved to follow this course; 
that is to say, to keep from his father’s 
knowledge his version of the mystery 
of Red Gables. 

His uncle’s business was one to which 
Bronson was not especially well adapt- 
ed, though his willingness and diligence 
his Uncle Edward rewarded by a pro- 
motion before he had been in his em- 
ploy two months. About a week after 
this Red Gables was sold under the 
auctioneer’s gavel. It was bid in by 
the mortgagee, a banker of Fairfield 
named Luscombe, who gave orders at 
once to have the old mansion torn 
down. On its site he proposed to erect 
a modern structure of stone for his pri- 
vate residence. 

Mr. Insull wrote his son briefly re- 
garding the sale. He said a consid- 
erable number of persenal effects of 
the Insull family not covered by mort- 
gage had been removed from Red 
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Gables and stored in a vacant house at 


; ; ; 
Roger’s Creek, which had always been 


the ame sulls’ post-office address. Banker 
’ . j Mr. Insul 
Luscombe presented to Mr. insull 
, ' , 

one black span of coach horsé 1d 


» ean 
Bronson’s thoroughbred, he told Mr. 
Insull, he desired the young man to 
retain as his own The three horses 
had been given into the care of Henry 
Weeks, the keeper of a modest livery- 
stable at Roger’s Creek. 

The next communication from his 
father, some ten days later, reached 
Bronson by wire. The telegram read 
thus: 





Startling discovery at Red Gables. Come 
at once Your presence absolutely r- 
ative 

Bronson lost no time in notifying his 








uncle of the urgency of the summons. 
Mr. W avell advised him to go by all 
means. Without pausing to pack even 
his grip, he hastened to the railway sta- 
tion. When he reached Fairfield his 
father was awaiting him with a car- 
riage. At a glance Bronson noted the 
extreme pallor of his usually florid face, 
and the decrease in his avoirdupois. 

“What has happened?’’ the young 
man asked, eagerly, as they shook 
hands. 

“Well, my son, you can probably 
tell me after you have opened the 
strong-box. Step into this carriage 
and we will be off at once.”’ 

“The strong-box?’’ Bronson re- 
peated, in amazement. 

“That is what I said,” replied the 
father, somewhat testily. ‘‘The long 
and short of it is simply this: Work- 
men began demolis hing Red Gables 
several days ago. Yesterday after- 
noon and to-day they have been ex- 
posing to view the most surprising evi- 
dences that some person has been liv- 
ing for years between the walls of our 
old home.” 

“Ah!” Bronson gasped, nervously, 
half overcome by the rush of youthful 
memories of this “some person” his 
father had just mentioned. 

“Yes,” went on Mr. Insull, “they 
have found, between the walls on the 
south side of the dining-room, bones 
which at first were thought to be those 
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of a skeleton. But further investiga- 
tions disproved that theory. They 
have turned out to be meat bones. 
This person must have been able to 
get pretty we ll over and about the en- 


g 
tire house without necessarily walking 
through the rooms. —_ arranged 
about two feet apart, some running di- 
agonally, others ladder-wise, have been 
discovered. Then they have found 
tools of various kinds and, opposite 
| 


the room your mother used as a sleep- 
ing apartment, they found a sort of 
home-made hammock, where this per- 
son was in the habit of sleeping. Hun- 
dreds of empty tin cans that ha 
tained preserved meats, vegetables and 
fruits have been unearthed near the 
extremity of the west wing. I cannot 
begin to enumerate the odd things the 
workmen have brought to light; and 
they have not come to the end, by any 
means. One of the laborers found a 
violin having but one string. It is old 
and warped, but in its day it must have 
been a superior instrun ent. [ wonder 
if this is the pathetic violin whose 
touching melody we heard on the night 
of my farewell dinner at Red Gables. 
Ah, yes, I suj is the same. But 
the thing to which the greatest im- 
portance is atta hed is a strong-box 
made of steel, with a combination “loc k, 
found between the walls behind the 
nantel in your bedchamber. There 
can be no doubt that it is yours, for on 
the lid is pasted a slip of paper bearing 
these words 


d con- 





This box and its contents are the sole 
property of Bronson Insull. The giver’s 
name is within 
The box is in my possession and is 
locked in my room in Michael Cassidy’s 
cott: ige.”’ 

By the time they reached the cot- 
tage Bronson was in a fever of eager- 
ness to open the box. Michael sat in 
the living-room of his domicile, with 
his coat off, enjoying his pipe, as they 
entered. The good-natured old Hi- 
bernian, who had been in Mr. Insull’s 
employ for many years, seemed genu- 


it nely glad to see Bronson. 
‘You had better let Michael, who 
is an old hand at tinkering, open the 
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box in our presence,’’ advised the 
father; to which suggestion the son 
assented. 

Michael went to an for 
the requisite tools. In the meantime, 
Mr. Insull brought down the box from 
his bedchamber. It was ] 
eight by ten inches in size, very heavy 
and somewhat stained with rust. It 
ahard box toopen. More than 
.alf-hour passed before the steel bolt, 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness, 

yielded to Michael’s blows. Finally, 
the steel slide in the lock was cut and 

the lid was raised. 
Turning to his son, Mr. Insull re- 
marked, in a low voice: ‘‘ Anxious as | 
am to know what the box contains, I 
think it only right that you should re- 
tire up-stairs and first look over the 

contents yourself.”’ 

Humoring the notion, Bronson pro- 
P ceeded alone to his father’s sleeping- 
chamber. The box was full of papers 
and documents. At the bottom his 
fell on a beautiful gold watch 
and chain, several diamond rings and 
a scarf-pin set with the largest and 
brightest ruby he had ever 
4 In package there were crisp, 
unused bank-notes to the amount 
securities rep- 


outhouse 


perhaps 


proved 
: ‘ 





eves 


seen. 


one 


of $20,000. Railroad 
resenting $50,000 in value, title deeds 
of property in Chicago and New Or- 
leans aggregating in value $300,000, 
United States Government bonds 
worth $75,000, other securities and 
bonds amounting, in toto, to over a mil- 
lion. A will anda document bearing the 
title, ‘A Statement,” completed the 
contents of the box. Was it possible 
that all this belonged exclusively to 
him? Was it not too much like a 
dream to be true? Turning to the 
statement, Bronson read as follows: 


le 


September to 
Martinot, who indite these 
words, will tell my story in my own way 
and concise as I am able. It 
is addressed exclusively to you, Bronson 
Insull j ’ 

I was born in the Rue Dinanderie, in 
Rouen, France—never mind the year 
My father married a lady of some means, 


1900 


rn | 


I, Emile 


make it as 


= eee 








as you say in America, and he made a 
snug little competence himself—in_ the 
confectionery business. His factory and 
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shop were in the Place du Gaillardbois. 
I was the next to the youngest of seven 
children—four girls and three boys, who 
have, in a material sense, all done well. 
But two of the children—perhaps more— 
are not happy. One of them, Charles, is 
married to a woman whom he despises but 
endures, and the other is myself. 

From early boyhood my ambition was to 
be a chemist, and when, at eighteen years 
of age, I entered the University of Paris to 
pursue a scientific course, it was with the 
assurance from my father that after my 
graduation he would set me up in business, 
c'est-a-dire, provide me with an equipped 
laboratory and a _ reasonable ‘sinking 
fund”’ in whatever place I might choose. 

During my post-graduate course at the 
university, my father, through bad invest- 
met with reverses so disastrous as 
to compel the family to move into very 
humble quarters indeed. Dots of more or 
less magnitude are given with daughters 
in marriage in France, and that was the 
way my mother, being ambitious for her 
daughters, deprived herself of her patri- 
mony; thus, when my father’s failure oc- 
curred, there was little or nothing to fall 
back upon. An old friend gave him a 
clerkship which yielded him a modest in- 
and Charles, I believe, who already 
had entered into his unhappy matrimonial 
life, assisted my parents to some extent. 

On learning of my father’s business 
troubles and that I could expect no further 
help from him, I was keenly discouraged; 
in fact, disgusted. In a fit of anger I re- 
solved to let chemistry go to the dogs. 
There was nothing init for me. I did not 
like the idea of serving a long apprentice- 
ship and then perhaps fail in ever becom- 
ing my own master. No, indeed. I pre- 
ferred to take up pursuit in which 
there were quick returns. 

Among the intimate friends 
quaintance I had made while a student 
was Felix Bray, of New York City. He 
was aclever young man of wealth, whose 
ultimate aim was medicine; but he very 
sensibly had determined to become an ex- 
pert chemist before trying for the degree 
of M.D. To him, in my extremity, I now 
went and told my troubles. 

“What do you wish to go 
asked. Then he added: “I think I can 
loan you a sum that will be sufficient to 
tide you over until you can get on a paying 
basis.” 

I thanked him for his kindly offer and 
we proceeded to discuss different vocations 
in which there was a likelihood of my suc- 
ceeding. I was very fond of music, being 
quite an accomplished player on the violin 
But it did not seem to me that I should 
care to follow music as a profession. At 
last, it occurred to me that I might succeed 
as a conjurer, a magician. I suggested 
the idea to Felix. 

‘* Yes,” said he, ‘“‘that field is not crowded, 


ments, 


come, 


some 


whose ac- 


into?” he 
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like many others, and there is a chance to 
make a fortune in it You ought to be 








able, with scientifx vledge to 
originate and ent iny novelties in the 
black art Really, now that I come to 
think about it, you are eminently adapted 
for this calling 1 are s ill in stature 
athletic, quick ement, and you can 
contort your limbs and squeeze yourself 





heard of 
who, before 
me a loan <¢ 


te to run three years 





Houdin, tl 

lessons | experimented in rien oO! 
own account Night and 
was on the gut vi 


After several months of laborious study 








and practice I began giving entertainments 
in magi People pronounced me clever 
I was soon able to command two hundred 
and fifty francs for an evening's perform- 
ance A little later I appeared as the 


chief attraction in the vaudeville theatres 
of Paris 

A year afterward I started on an ex- 
tended professional tour throughout Eu- 
rope. In the meantime I had discharged 
my debt to Felix Bray, who had returned 
to New York and was grinding away at his 
studies in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. My tour proved remarkably 
successful. On my return to Paris I paid 


a flying visit to Rouen. I had saved $15,000, 
out of which I gave my father $10,000. 
He was getting old and feeble and he 


greatly mourned the loss of my mother, 
who had died a year before. It gratified 
me to know that this money would keep 
him for the rest of his life in comfort. I 
bade him good-bye and never saw him 
again. Returning to Paris, I remained 
there a year. Then, during the following 
season, I filled engagements in Vienna, 
Munich, St. Petersburg and other capi- 
tals 

Three years later I came to America 
with a vaudeville company. Soon after 
my arrival in New York I went to see my 
old friend Felix. He was now the cele- 
brated Dr. Bray, with an extensive prac- 
tice among the best society people. It 
lacked a fortnight to the date on which we 
were announced to appear. During this 
interim I saw the doctor frequently. On 
New Year's Day I went calling with him— 
the custom being still ‘in vogue then. We 
made innumerable calls. Ah, the house 
[ remember best of all was situated on 
East Twenty-first street. The name of 
the young lady on whom we called there 
was—Miss Helen Wavell. Do not be 
startled. There is more to tell. 

I saw her—I loved her! Such eyes, 
such a face of pearly freshness! Oh, God! 
but she was the fairest woman I ever laid 
my eyes on! The doctor introduced me 


fessor Martinot, the famous necro- 
r, the Prince of Wizards, and all 
that sort of thin Of course she had heard 
of me. I was billed all over New York, 
and my triumphs in Europe, as well as 
my personal peculiarities, were being dis- 
cussed in the public prints. She and her 
friend, Miss who was helping her 
tT 














o receive that , express¢ d themselves 
as charmed to meet me. Your mother— 
I should say Miss Wavell—at that time 
was about twenty years of age. She was 
it her best in every wv Our stay in such 
enchanting society was too brief, though 
we remained there longer than anywhere 
else; for the doctor was in love with Miss 


Dalton, and, by the way, married her a 
year afterward. On taking our leave I 
asked Miss Wavell if she would do me the 
or to accept some complimentary seats 
the opening night of the performance 
did so, graciously We went on pay- 
our New Year’s calls and imbibing a 
glass of sherry or punch or champagne at 
every house. How jolly was that old 
custom, so @ la New York! But I was 
absorbed wholly in thought of Miss Wavell 

I sent her a ticket for one of the lower 
left-hand boxes at Niblo’s How impa- 
tiently I longed for the night to come! 
The first feature on the program was 
myself and my act lasted half an hour 
Before the curtain rose—it was three min- 
utes to eight and the orchestra was thun- 
dering the overture—I gazed through the 
peep-hole into that lower left-hand box 
She was there! She looked a paragon of 
virgin loveliness, dressed in white, with 
the daintiest kind of a hat trimmed in sky- 
blue. Several others were in the box, 
among them two elderly people, probably 
her parents, but I gave them only a passing 
glance 

My heart was in a flutter. I naturally 
desired to score a hit before my first New 
York audience, but a fonder ambition was 
to delight her I intended to do my best 

Ting-ling! The orchestra is playing 
my entrance cue. I emerge from the 
wings upon the broad stage, which is set 
with the paraphernalia of my art. The 
audience applauds; the gallery gods yell 
and whistle. Miss Wavell smiles a rec- 
ognition, which is wunprofessionally re- 
turned with double interest. I try to bow 
gracefully to the thronged auditorium. 
In my pidgin-English—though I after- 
ward learned the language very thorough- 
ly, I lisp the words: ‘“‘La-dees and gen- 
teel-men: I will try to amuse you for a 
leetle while zees evening. My vee-ry 
oor English you will pardon, s’il vous plait.” 
eed I glance at Miss Wavell, to see how 
she is receiving my speech 
aged by her frank smile 





I am encour- 
“TI have to learn 


zee language more as I stay longer in zee 
great country of America. My first ex- 
periment will be weez zee cards 

I do some fancy shuffling, make the deck 
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ee to grow smaller until it becomes in- 
le and then, asking for the conductor’s 
aton, pull ostensibly out of the end of it 
ral cards three times the size of those 
the pack originally produced. After 
forming several amusing illusions, 
reach the great act of the evening 
duce a gilt bird-cage containing three 

ng canaries, place it on a table to the 


cht stage and over the cage arrange 
) i en cloth of light weight. I then ex- 
ta large-sized, empty carafe, such as 
in use in restaurants, and having al- 
d two or three persons in the audience 


‘amine it critically, I place it on another 
table to the left of the stage and cover it 
hared cloth. Then, striking my wand 





uinst my head, I utter the custo- 
y formula of sleight-of- 
nd artists: ‘‘Presto!—change!" Lifting 
green cloth from the right-hand table, 
age and its feathered prisoners are 
en to have vanished Raising the red 
cloth from the left-hand table, the carafe 
seen to be filled with water in which are 
and sportive goldfish. The 
with its contents, is submitted to 
inspection of those in the front 
orchestra, after which it is 
uin placed on the left-hand table and 
‘ from view under the red cloth 
Producing and brandishing a revolver, 
two, three—and fire Re- 
ing the cloth there is disclosed, in place 
he carafe and the goldfish, a beautiful, 
bouquet of “ Jack”’ roses, tied with a 
ate blue the pleasant 
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li ribbon. It is 
sk of but a moment to seize the bouquet, 
ss the stage and hand it to Miss Wavell, 
who receives it with a radiant and 
bow. My triumph is quite as complete 
as the trick is simple—if one knows how to 


smile 


I retire from the stage amid loud applause 
and hand-clapping. The enthusiasm con- 
t I reappear, bow and make a move 
as though to withdraw. But the audience 
will have more. Ah, why do I not let well 
enough alone? Am I[ then so proud of 
- being cheered to the echo? Vet say 
what you will, it is difficult not to yield to 
the demands of an audience when you feel 
assured that you still have something 
good to offer. 
Indeed, I should have performed one or 
more feats of legerdemain or of juggling, 
but, eager to exhibit my versatility, I 


nues 


{ \beyed my impulse to do my so-called con- 
: tortion act. Being of a very flexible frame, 
: [ had long practised bodily evolutions that 
: many European audiences had vigorously 
: heered. I now engaged in a weird twist- 


ing of my limbs and arms, bent my body 


: double, and achieved other semi-grotesque 
and sensational gyrations such as had 


frequently prompted the press to call me 
“The Human Serpent.”’ 

Having finished this fatiguing task, | 
bowed to the audience and, as I was about 
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to disappear behind the wings, glanced at 
Miss Wavell. Pain and repulsion domi- 
nated every other expression on her flushed 


face. Her eyes were downcast, as though 
she preferred not to meet my transient 
gaze. In an instant my heart seemed 


turned to lead. Despondently I stumbled 
to my dressing-room, wholly unmindful of 


the people, particularly in the galleries, 
who were still unsated. I knew I had 
overleaped my ambition. I knew that 


my last act had not been appreciated in 


the least by Miss Wavell, but, on the 
contrary, despised What an _ imbecile 
I had been! But a portion of the 


audience was still shouting itself hoarse. 
Called out for the third time, I indifferently 
did a trick so transparent in its simplicity 
as to provoke some hisses among those who 
did not understand that it was meant to 
be facetious. Thus I was allowed to leave 
the stage without further ado 

For several days I was in a state of mind 
aptly described by the phrase, ‘confusion 
worse confounded.” I appeared as ad- 
vertised, but I felt like a shattered wreck, 
though the audience seemed pleased. 
During this time I saw little of Dr. Bray, 
who on the initial night had occupied seats 
in the orchestra with Miss Dalton. He 
came to see me once at my hotel, but I was 
so out of sorts that he probably thought it 
was best not to have anything to do with 
me until I was in a more amiable mood. 

On the Saturday following the Monday 
evening on which we opened, I summoned 
up the necessary courage to present my- 
self at the door of Miss Wavell’s residence. 
A servant responded to my ring, invited 
me into the drawing-room and within a 
few minutes Miss Wavell appeared. Her 
manner was constrained, her reception 
cold. She was the only woman in the 
world who ever shattered my self-posses- 
$10n 

Excuse my candor, if you can find it in 
your heart to do so; but I loved her to mad- 
Her frigid demeanor somehow made 
me bold. I told her my life, all its vicissi- 
tudes and victories. I assured her, in caress- 
ing accents, of my love and, in short, asked 
her to be my wife. She firmly said that my 
offer could not be entertained for an instant. 
I tried to explain to her that I was rich and 
that I would gladly abandon my profes- 
sion if it was abhorrent to her. ft was 
futile thus to manceuvre. Then I asked 
her if she had held any more exalted opin- 
ion of me previous to my doing the “‘ contor- 
tion act."" She replied prudently that pos- 
sibly she had, but that her opinion of me 
had been at no time so favorable as to war- 
rant her in listening to any sentimentalities 
from me. Her indifference and curtness 
xiqued me. We were not getting on well. 
fe a final desperate outburst of affection I 
entreated her hand. Without further cere- 
mony she rose and bade me take leave. 

A thousand combustible emotions seemed 


ness. 

















to ignite in my soul. Wildly I declared 
she could not escape altogether from my 
presence, even though she were never my 
wife. I vowed that I would follow her to 
the ends of the earth. To be near her, 
wherever she might be, was my fixed deter- 


mination. I would, if necessary, employ 
some of my magic, of which she had seen 
specimens. But this sort of arrogant 
menace did not affect her. She looked at 
me defiantly and said she did not fear me 
in the least. In an ungovernable rage I 


’ 
left her house, promising myself to carry 
out my threats to the letter 

Things were not so clear to me after that, 
but time did not alter my resolve to spend 
my life under the same roof with Helen 
Wavell. I became a monomaniac on the 
subject and was completely in the thrall 
of this obsession. I continued to give 
public exhibitions in magic, traveling 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Through private detectives I kept in- 
formed of Miss Wavell’s whereabouts and 
movements. It was a matter of the pro- 
foundest concern to me to know what she 
was doing. Every slightest word respecting 
her engagements and occupations I re- 
ceived with unbounded interest 

A little more than a year afterward, pri- 
vate advices reached me, while I was in 
San Francisco, that Miss Wavell’s marriage 
to Ambrose Insull had been announced 
This information gave me a thrill like 
the shock of an electric current It was 
time for me to be preparing for the fulfil- 
ment of my intentions. There was no 
need of my toiling longer. I had already 
amassed a great deal of money and for the 
last year had been at the head of a theatri- 
cal company of my own. Fears that Miss 
Wavell might wed and sail away to some 
foreign clime where I could never find her 
induced me to give up my plans, cancel 
the season’s dates and transfer the manage- 
ment of “The Merry-makers” into other 
hands. Coming directly to New York, I 
learned that Miss Wavell and Ambrose 
Insull were soon to be married 

I do not believe Dr. Bray understood 
how hopelessly, how frantically I was in 
love, nor had I any inclination to tell him 
In discussing Miss Wavell with him, freely 
and in a civilly off-hand manner, 1 was 
able to gain a reasonably correct, if not 
vivid, impression of the beginning and 
progress of her love-affair. The doctor 
was an old and intimate friend of the 
Wavell family and his marriage to Miss 
Dalton had not interrupted his habit of 
dropping in on them at unconventional 
hours for a confidential chat I thought 
it feasible to invent a little fib in regard to 
my evidently sudden severance from the 
theatrical business. A great commercial 
company was on the eve of organization, 
so I insinuated to the doctor I was not 








at liberty to divulge details at present, 
but this restriction would soon be removed 
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and then he should know all. Without 
betraying any confidence, however, I could 


say that I expected to hold an important 
official position in it—perhaps that of pres- 
ident. The prospects of a great financial 
harvest had led me to invest my means in 
the enterprise and to retire from the field 
of necromancy. The friendship between 
Dr. Bray and me had always remained 
close and he insisted on my becoming his 
guest during my stay in New York. His 
invitation came from the heart and I ac- 
cepted it 

The doctor occupied a handsome house 
on Madison avenue. It required but a day 
as his guest to ascertain how perfect was 
his home life. His wife was wholly de- 
voted to him. Miss Wavell and she were 
still very intimate friends and from Mrs 
Bray I learned a variety of particulars 
concerning young Mr. Insull, the proud 
scion of a wealthy and aristocratic family 
She also informed me that the coming 
wedding was generally considered a most 
felicitous one on both sides 

Thus weeks flew by and at last the In- 
sull-Wavell nuptials were solemnized at the 
residence of the bride. The Brays, of 
course, were invited. It happened that 
I was out of town at the time; but I am 
sure that I should not have been invited 
had I been in New York. Business con- 
nected with some real estate that I had 
purchased in New Orleans called me there 
‘hree weeks later, when I returned to the 
metropolis, I took rooms in a_ hotel 
where I was certain of commingling more 
or less with my own countrymen. 

Meanwhile, the bride and groom were 
spending their honeymoon in travel. After 
an absence of seven weeks they returned, 
and through Dr. Bray I learned that the 
Insulls would make their home in the 
country; that it was Mr. Insull’s intention 
to build a beautiful residence there. 

I now found it essential to the desired 
outworking of my plans to play the spy 
personally. I watched Ambrose Insull 
movements day and night. I dogged his 
footsteps. From a member of his favorite 
club, whom fortunately I happened to 
know, I learned that Mr. Insull had bought 
a tract of land comprising many hundreds 
of acres in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania, which he proposed to convert into a 
veritable garden 

When Ambrose Insull went to Fairfield, 
I followed. The name of the architect 
who was to submit plans of an elegant 
country-seat to Mr. Insull was John Cross. 
The latter was a well-educated young man 
and had been quite successful in his pro- 
fession, but the indorsement of a friend’s 
note for a large amount had nearly ruined 
him financially and he was exceedingly 
anxious to regain his former independence. 
I gleaned these facts gradually and made it 
a point not only to become acquainted 
with John Cross, but to cultivate him. I 
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was cautious, however, not to be about 
when Mr. Insull was in his company. 
Finally, Cross completed his drawings of 
he plans and specifications, and on the 
following day was to submit them to Mr. 
Insull, who spent most of his time giving 
lirections as to the laying out of his estate. 
Mr. Insull generally went to New York 
ery Saturday, in order to be with his wife 
er Sunday, and returned to his pastoral 
domain on Monday. On the evening of 
the day John Cross finished his design of 
the structure, subsequently to be known 
is Red Gables, I invited him to come to 
hotel and have dinner with me. After 
linner he accompanied me to my rooms 
for a sociable smoke and a toss of cordial 
[ had studied the man carefully and had 
ounted the chances of success in making 
im a proposition to which I knew he 
would demur, if the bribe accompanying it 
were not temptingly large. He was not a 
1an to perpetrate petty deceits, being too 
straightforward for that. But I was con- 
vinced that, if his cupidity were appealed 
toina ——— manner, he could be induced 
to carry out the ideas I had formulated and 
had decided to lay before him. In the first 
place, I received his word of honor as a gen- 
tleman that if he could not favorably enter- 
tain my proposition he would never reveal it 
to any one; and if he did conclude to exe- 
cute my commission there would be every 
reason in the world, for his own protection, 
to keep it entirely to himself. 

When we were comfortably seated, I be- 
gan what I had to say to John Cross. He 
listened intently, without once interrupting 
me. When I mentioned the part I desired 
him to play in this drama, his face, for a 
moment, took on a hard expression of con- 
tempt. He clenched his fists spasmodic- 
ally and I truly believe he would have 
truck me had I not quickly named the 
sum of money that should be his if he 
would comply with my demands. But the 
music of the amount, $30,000, restrained 
his semi-menaced violence. His features 
relaxed, his eyes gleamed as with a new- 
born hope and a smile of concession il- 
lumined his lips. 

“I will do it for just twice that sum,” 
said he, slowly and with an effort to treat 
the matter casually, “but not for less.”’ 

I was tempted to chuckle, but managed 
) Maintain a serious face. But, inwardly, I 
experienced a peculiar elation over the fact 
hat I had routed his scruples—those mas- 
r feelings that so often interfere with igno- 
I le measures. Yes, John Cross would con- 
struct the walls so as to leave between them 
two feet of space. He would construct 
alcoves here and there, and in the loft of 
the left wing a secret trap-door for my egress 
and ingress. What was $60,000 to me— 
the possessor of twenty times that amount? 
Would not John Cross be obliged tu giv e a 
contractor and builder a good slice say - 


ooo or $15,0c00—in order to insure the peu 
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eration andsilence? Andthen schemes must 
be devised to keep Mr. Insull away from the 
scene during the erection of the house. 
Cross did not exactly know how this could 
be managed, but he was certain he could 
contrive some way of doing it. He ad- 
mitted that he was naturally curious as to 
my motive for having this unheard-of thing 
done to another man’s house. In fact, the 
more he thought of it, the stronger waxed 
his repulsion to the whole undertaking. 
Could I assure him that I had no dishonor- 
able, no criminal intentions? Well, I 
could not recount all the history that had 
led up to this proposition; but I assured 
him that merely sentimental and romantic 
reasons had impelled me to take this step. 
I further reinforced my assertions by pro- 
ducing several bank-books, each showing a 
magnificent balance, as well as three or 
four railroad first-mortgage bonds of eye- 
opening value. John Cross was reassured. 
He would perform the service I required 
without further parley, on the condition 
that the amount agreed upon be paid to him 
then and there. He manifested no hesita- 
tion or doubt in accepting the five cheques 
made out to him, which I turned overa 
few moments afterward. The transaction 
was finished when he signed a paper to the 
effect that if he failed to carry out the 
scheme he was to refund to me $60,000. 

John Cross was necessarily delayed in 
submitting his designs to Mr. Insull, for 
he was put to the test of his best inge- 
nuity by the various architectural require- 
ments I had suggested. But in the course 
of a fortnight he sent what he was pleased 
to term “revised plans’’ to Mr. Insull, 
whom he had in some way succeeded in per- 
suading to return to New York and to re- 
main there until the house should be well-nigh 
built. Cross told me one day, sub rosa, 
that my desires, so far as the Insull man- 
sion was concerned, had caused him more 
anxiety than anything else during his ca- 
reer as an architect. But, by sheer per- 
sistence—directed toward a practical solu- 
tion of the obstinate problem presented to 
him—he had reached what he deemed a sat- 
isfactory result for all concerned 

Mr. Insull promptly approved the plans, 
with one or two minor changes, and 
work was immediately commenced. While 
Red Gables was being erected, I went to 
New York and placed my finances in such 
shape that I should not need to look after 
them, if I did not so desire, in thirty years. 
After an absence of nearly three months, I 
returned to Fairfield. In a private inter- 
view with John @ross I was informed that 
the house was fast nearing completion 
Mr. Insull had once been to see how the 
work was progressing, while | was away 
adjusting my business affairs 

Two months later I was ensconced be- 
tween the walls of Red Gables, the beau- 
tiful home of Mr. Insull and his lovely 
bride. Before they had moved in I was 
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my cramped 
rendered me 
and 
hundred 
egetables and 


onfines of my 


comparatively well settled in 
quarters. John Cross had 

other assistance. He helpe 
store away, one dark night, several 


cans of! preserved mea 


1 to secure 


other edibles in the narrow « 
self-appointed abode 
I cannot write much 


sputtering in its sock i the 


1 he Can- 
t dawn 
Red Gables 
[ | uy the 
western hemisphere lo not 
ever to return 1e § 
box for you, Bronson whom I have 
watched from your with an inter- 
est and love little short of paternal 
believe that in some I have made my 
and personality felt by you. It 
las seemed better y psychological 
and telepathic influence to prepare you, 
at least in some de; . - this revelation, 
than to obtrude myself before your eyes; 
first, perhaps, to fri you and then to 
suggest l whom 


azy outlaw 
it would hand over to a 


xpect 


trong 
strong 


her leave the 


Insull, 


yresence 


constable 

I must assure you, before concluding this 
hastily indited screed, that | never 
personally seen by your dear, lamented 
mother while under this roof, though | 
know she was aware that I had indeed 
carried out my threat and was an un- 
bidden inmate of Red Gables. I have 
often caught glimpses of her, though, be- 
lieve me, I have been no Peeping Tom 
I often passed my time in vacant rooms 
up-stairs and from behind closed shutters 
| have seen her walking on the lawn, or 
getting in or out of a carriage. The 
sight of her peaceful, saintly face was a 
heavenly balm to my soul—the 
from which I received the strength to en- 
dure, through Winter’s cold and Summer's 
heat, the many hardships and discomforts 
of my situation 

Perhaps you will say I was a demon to 
do this and unnatural thing; 
but you will never know how wholly lost | 
have been in idolatry of your incom- 
parable mother. Perhaps my reason was 
a slave to this strange caprice. In truth, 
in this lucid moment of reflection, I know 
that such has been the case. But, through 
it all, I never had one jealous pang save the 
one I experienced when I learned that Mr 


was 
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monstrous 
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Insull was betrothed to her. Never have 
1 said Oh, that this man would die!"’ 
I have always regarded him with sublime 
and her with such adoration as one 
would give to a goddess. That I bear your 
father no grudge or hatred is proved by 
ny will, which contains a clause bequeath 
ing him the sum of $25,000. This I regard 
as substantially liquidating my debt to 
him—contracted as an unlicensed boarder 
and lodger of long standing 

The rest of property is willed un- 
provisionally to and may prudence 
and good judgment guide you in its future 
management! Your mother’s death was 
the greatest blow I have received in all 
these years. I realized that my one great 
for living under the roof of Red 
There was you, 
t whom I am m deeply 
attached than I can explain, for you have 
always been a good and worthy boy, Bron- 
son. But your departure soon afterward 
left the old house desolate, in spite of the 
lively gatherings that took place in Red 
Gables. With a deepening sense of pity 
I watched the proceedings—pity muxed 
with a feeling of indignation at times; for 
when the bacchanal orgies were at their 
wildest pitch I could not refrain from be- 
seeching the promoters to desist. So 
was the ghost who demanded a suspen- 
sion of the revels; I was the hobgoblin 
that disturbed your father’s serenity 
the spirit which he may, in moods regarded 
by himself as occult, have believed, for- 
sooth, that of his wife 

Farewell! Live to some nobler end 
than I have done, dear boy. Take warn 
ing of my shortcomings and build for your- 
self a career worthy of your sweet mother’s 
highest admiration I must now 
As soon as this is sealed and placed in the 
strong-box, I shall go out into the world 
that has forgotten me—a broken-down 
old man for whom the brightest pros- 
pect is the peace of death I could not, 
if I would, stay much longer at Red Gables 
for I have overheard voices say it will be 
sold and that the man who is to succeed 
to the ownership will tear it down So, ] 
feel confident that the strong-box will be 
found and honestly delivered over to you 
Adieu! 


envy 


you 


reason 
Gables was gone forever 
‘ 


o be sure, to 


close 


EMILE MARTINOT. 


“THE girl who loses her head sometimes finds it on another’s shoulder. 
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*OR a person so old as Mrs. Grundy, her hearing and eyesight are truly re- 
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THE DRAMA OF THE FUTURE 


By Joseph 


IME—1920. ScenE—Ofjice of the 

manager of the Electric Theatre, 

New York. The production of 

1ew play, ‘A Glut of Volts,”’ 1S 

betng arranged for. The DRaMatTis 

PERSON& are: MANAGER, ELECTRI- 

CIAN, INVENTOR, LEADING Lapy, Sovu- 

BRETTE, LEADING MAN, COMEDIAN, 
AuTHOR, DRamatTic CRITIC. 


lie 7 


MANAGER (to leading man)—As I 
understand it, Mr. Handsome, you will 
be required not alone to be shot from a 
cannon in the new play, but to be run 
over by a trolley car, electrocuted, re- 
vived, hauled feet first through a long, 
dark tunnel, hanged, and to be used as 
the subject at a clinic lecture. Am I 
right? 

LEADING MAN—Yées, sir; lots of dra- 
matic action. I feel sure I'll make a 
hit—the first night, at any rate. 

MANAGER—Yes; and after that, if 
you are not with us, we can call on the 
reserves from Professor Forcem’s his- 
trionic factory. 

LEADING Man—There are no lines to 
speak, I believe? (7 urns to electrician.) 

ELECTRICIAN—No, sir; you are to 
place yourself in my charge entirely. 

LEADING Lapy—Pardon me, Mr. 
Shockem, but do I fall from the sliding 
mountain in the first or the third act? 

INVENTOR—That scene, my dear 
madam, will be the climax of the 
third act. It will be the hit of the 
piece. My invention is now perfected. 
As you fall from the apex of the moun- 
tain to escape from the clutches of the 
villain, the mountain slides forward 
and catches you. At the same time 
there is a volcanic eruption of real live 
coals, which kills the villain. It is to 
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be hoped that the suit of mail which 
has been ordered for him will be ready 
in time. 

AUTHOR (apologetically to manager)— 
Do you not think it would be appropri- 
ate, Mr. Catchem, to introduce a 
speech or two during the mountain 
scene, to indicate that there is trouble 
between the heroine and the villain? 
Just a “My God!” or two? 

MANAGER (turning fiercely on the au- 
thor, shrinks away)— Certainly 
not. If we devote any time to the 
recital of lines or speeches, much of 
the dramatic action would have to 
be cut. The fact that Miss Innocent 
falls off the mountain while running 
away from the villain will indicate to 
the audience that he is not persona 
grata to her. 

SOUBRETTE (blithely)—In the first 
act, Mr. Shockem, when the plot of the 
play is thrown on my skirts during the 
electro-magnetic dance, would it not 
be a good idea for me to turn a hand- 
spring or two?—though I like best the 
old style of telling the comedian the plot 
while I’m dusting the furniture. 

INVENTOR—I wouldn’t advise the 
handspring, Miss Lively. It would 
mix the plot up, and if the wires were 
to become tangled the action would be 
delayed, and, besides, unnecessary ex- 
pense would be incurred by your be- 
reaved relatives or the Actors’ Fund, 
which, at present, has its hands full 
burying impecunious members of the 
profession. 

ComMEDIAN—I am perfectly satisfied 
with my réle, Mr. Shockem, but the 
ending is rather unusual, I think. For 
many hundreds of years all well-regu- 
lated melodramas came to an end by 
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the comedian marrying the soubrette. make your mind easy on 
Instead of that,this play ends with my _ shall see to it that the play makes a hit 
departure, together with the survivors —in the papers—and that the house 
of the play, for South Dakota to get a_ will be packed nightly for many 
divorce. months. 

INVENTOR (coldly)—That cannot be AUTHOR (meekly)—Might I suggest 


that score. I 





helped, Mr. Borem. My electric tun- a few lines——? 

nel, which shoots the entire company MANAGER (interrupting)— No, no; 
from the stage away up to White’ entirely unnecessary. 

Plains, must have a show. We have AuTHOR—But 

already made arrangements either to Before he can protest any further he 
board the company nightly up the ‘1s seized <A the office-boy and whisked 
State, or else provide them with rail- into the landing. The actors, actresses 


way tickets back to the city. If the et al., file ( my quietly, and as they pass 
play is not a success, you will find the through the stage door look admiringly 
electric tunnel quite handy on the first at the 

night. 


electric ambulance, which has been 
called in readiness for the first rehearsal 
DRAMATIC CritiIc—Oh, you can of the new play. 


i 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


( NLY a little book of little rhymes, 
Yet, when I read, there sudden seemed to ring 
Soft to my ears the distant caroling 
And happy notes of silver-hearted chimes 
That pealed in some Arcadian morning-tide, 
When like a rose on roses came the bride. 


I know one morning, when the world was young 
And Spring was like a maiden garbed in green, 
Some Amaryllis turned to look and lean 

When melodies like these her shepherd sung, 

So clear, so delicate that scarce a bird 
Could shrill an answer to the notes he heard. 


I think the great god Pan one day in mirth 
Piped him a song too fine and exquisite 
For weight of years to crush and quiet it; 

Too sweet to vanish wholly from the earth 
It loitered long in alien ways apart 
To spring at last in this new singer’s heart. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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FORTUNATE FOR JACK 


HE—Jack has fallen in love with the widow. 
” He—How fortunate! She had made up her mind to marry him, anyhow. 
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BEHALF OF DORINDA 


By Elizabeth Duer 


UNT CHARLOTTE took off her 
eye-glasses and stirred her 
coffee. Breakfast is the best of 

times for receiving good news by mail, 
but when letters of an annoying nature 
are waiting to greet you, you might 
better stop in bed, for there you seem 
more removed from immediate action; 
at least you cannot burst to the rescue 
of anything or anybody till you have 
put on some clothes. 

Aunt Charlotte toyed with an egg 
and buttered her toast. I could not 
urge her to eat, for I well knew that 
any perturbation of the spirit is an 
occasion for that united-labor-union, 
the digestion, to strike work and make 
a general congestion of alimentary 
traffic. Tears were beginning to 
gather in my aunt’s eyes, and at last 
she spake with her tongue. 

“Dorinda Spofford is a good woman 
and why she should be marked out 
by Providence for continual misfor- 
tune is hard to understand. It shakes 
one’s belief in earthly rewards. Two 
years ago she lost her mother and with 
her their pension; at Christmas all 
her teeth fell out, and now she writes 
to say she is getting blind, and I1—” 
Here Aunt Charlotte checked herself. 
Perhaps she had been going to say, “I 
have given all I can spare,’’ but she 
did not allow herself the complaint. 

“Why don’t you say it out, you 
generous old dear?’’ I exclaimed. “‘ You 
have been helping her to support her- 
self for these two years, and now, if 
she is to become entirely dependent, 
you don’t know what is to be done.” 

“She must be taken care of, Polly, 
even if we have to move to a cheaper 
house and take her to live with us.” 
149 


Dorinda Spofford was our cousin, 
Aunt Charlotte’s and mine. She was 
old, embittered, exacting, rasping, 
utterly impossible. Was she to be let 
into the modest ménage which Aunt 
Charlotte shared with me, to our joint 
loving satisfaction? 


“Are: we her only relations?” I 
asked, searching for a loophole of 
escape. 

“Oh, no!” she said. “There is 


Trenor Taylor, just as near to her on 
her father’s side as we are on her 
mother’s; but he won’t do anything. 
I asked him to help two years ago 
when Aunt Harriet died and he never 
even answered my letter; and at 
Christmas I asked him to give fifty 
dollars toward her new teeth, and he 
wrote back, ‘Let her go piecemeal; 
there will be her to make 
mischief.’’ 

I giggled. ‘“‘He gave the money all 
the same, didn’t he?’ I asked, with a 
girl’s optimism. 

“He did not,”’ said poor Aunt Char- 
lotte. 

“Ts he rich?” 


less of 


I questioned. 


“Rich and with no claims,” she 
responded. 
Aunt Charlotte drank her coffee. 


She was particular about it, and I 
must say it was the best. 

“They tell me,” she said, sighing, 
“that Brazilian coffee costs only eleven 
cents the pound. We must try it, 
Polly.”” And my aunt left the room 
with that chastened look which I 
feared foreshadowed a cheap and nasty 
future flavored with Dorinda Spofford. 

I came in from a walk rather late 
for luncheon and found Aunt Charlotte 
lying on her sofa, a victim to one of 
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her worst neuralgic attack a simple 
case OI agitatio1 rsu od, with a 
headache as the cost I went to my 
lonel meal already a littl more 
meager than usua is the initial 
tribute to Dorinda’s needs. As I ate, 
a thought came ) ¢ whicl oon 
hardened into a resolut 








She brought one of the Social Direc- 
tories SO eSS¢é ial to town life Why 
should a t of names furnish thrilling 
amusement to sage and fool alike? 
Once you begin its perusal it is im- 
possible to put it down 

I was soon on the trail of the T’ 
tracking Dorinda’s miserly relative to 
his lair. ’ were Tailers and 
Taylors and one very aristocratic 
Taylour There was a T. Van Brunt 


reasoned t 

. al 7 ‘ «! 
ne was, in all probabil 
Trenor Spofford, as his connection with 


Dorinda was on the father’s side He 
lived at No Fifth avenue I knew 
the house—it happened to be the next 
number to some friends of mine—a 
gloomy brownstone abomination, just 
it to shelter such a churl. 

Whatever my plans were I did not 
mean to share them with Aunt Char 
lotte; first, because she might stop 
me, and then because she had had 


mough to bear for one day. But 
when I crept into her room to kiss her, 
I put a deceitful question 


sa) suppose Cousin 


Dorinda’s 
relation lives in 


} 


the country,” I said, 
feeling sure he lived I 


within five 


of us, but anticipating the flood of in- 
formation that always follows a 
wrong conjecture. 

“Why should you curse tl 


ne country 
faah «zy } 


eebly laughed Aunt Char- 


him?”’ f 
“He lives in Fifth avenue, next 


You know 


with 
lotte 
to the 
the house.”’ 
It was 
when I 
noon on my self-imposed mission. I 
had lf very smart, for the 
advice of Polonius as to the effect pro- 


duced by was a house- 


nans. must 
toward nve o'” lox k 
that March after- 
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made myse 


ta 
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hold maxim, and this household had 
much at stake on the issue of my en- 


1ing from the north, reached 
the steps of Mr. Taylor’s house, a 
| } 


gentleman also approached, coming 
from the south, and we went up side 
by ide, he selecting his latch-key 


chain as he 


neared the Goor;r 
ant C1 
The miser himself I thought; 
; 
“but vounger an I supposed 
1 inger than 1p] . 
Oh! what will he be at fifty 
If Nature keey I € 
If he finds himself pe 1S 


“Won't you come in?’’ he 

Did you wish to see me?”’ 

‘I wish to see Mr. Taylor,” I 
swered. 

“‘Ah, then your business is with the 
individual rather than the house- 
owner,’’ he said, dismissing the idea of 
the book-vender; and I, quick to take 
offense, held my head in the air and 
assumed Aunt Charlotte’s _loftiest 
manner 

He touched the 


an- 


door-bell as he 


stood back to let me enter the door 
he had just opened, and, as we 


stepped hall, a hur- 
ried forward. I was ushered into the 
room on the left of the front door and 
then the man hastened to relieve his 
master of coat and hat. 

“Tea at once, Edwards,” I 
him say 

I was 
1 


into the ervant 


heard 


the warmth of his 
blazing and, out of the 
corner taking in the ar- 
rangement of the room during my few 
seconds of solitude 

The miser did 
in home comforts. Low bookcases 
wainscoted all the wall and 
over the chimney-place was the por- 
trait of a handsome clerical old gen- 
tleman in the gown and hood of one of 
the English wuniversities—Oxford, I 
thought, for the gown was red and 
the hood a sort of pink. Above the 
bookcases the walls were well cov- 
ered with clever water-colors, many of 


enjoying 
wood-fire 


) 
. , <7 1 
oI my eye, I 


not stint himself 


spaces 




















ON BEHALF 
them so questionable in subject that 
{ trembled for the old gentleman over 
the fireplace, lest, being forced to en- 
dure so much gay company, he might 
end by embracing it. 

My host joined me so noiselessly 
that I did not have time to turn my 
eyes from the lively sisterhood on his 
walls 

“This is my own particular sitting- 
room,” he explained. “I do not 
often entertain ladies here, but the 
dra wing- room is in the hands of work- 


‘I must not trespass upon your 
time,’ I began, sudde nly realizing the 
difficulties of the task I had under- 
taken. ‘“‘I came to see you about a 
person equally near to us both, whose 
misfortunes, I fear, you know only too 
well. You acknowledge the claims of 
kinship, do you not, Mr. Taylor?”’ 

I came a step toward him and nerv- 
ously clasped my hands. 

‘A veritable modern Boaz, I give 
you my word,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Let me hope you yourself are 
the Ruth in question.” 

Aunt Charlotte has brot 
a reverence for the I 


with ble and | 
knew I did wrong to smile, so I set 
mw tine nelienh 


Aily ii} primmi\ 


“You knovy quite well I am no rela- 
tion of yours,’”’ I said, _Teprovingly. 
“It Cousin Dorinda Spofford who 
is in trouble, and it is ie proper to 
inform you that she is now nearly 
blind and no longer able to do any- 
thing toward her own support.”’ 

‘Do I understand you that Cousin 
Dorinda has equal claims upon us 
both on the score of relationship? 
Then why are we not cousins, Miss— 
Do you know you have never told 
me your name?”’ he exclaimed. 

‘““Mary Reglis,” I answered. “But 
I am not your cousin, only Cousin Do- 
rinda’s on the mother’s side.”’ 

“And where do I come in?” he 
asked, gravely 

““QOn the father’s,’’ I answered. 

‘And what do you propose to do 
for Cousin Dorinda?’’ he asked. 

““Ah, there’s the trouble!”’ I said. 
“Aunt Charlotte says we must take 
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to live with us, and she is so cross 
ie will spoil everything, and we have 
been so happy, Aunt Charlotte and I. 
I don’t mind making retrenchments 
order to help in her support, but 
[I should hate to have her live with 
us.” 

‘Do you suggest that live with 
me?’’’ he questioned, while his eyes 
twinkled and seemed to take in his 
naughty surroundings. 

‘She might stop where she is in 
peace and plenty if you would do your 
share,” I said, boldly. ‘Aunt Char- 
lotte and I will gladly subscribe our 
half.’’ 

‘In short, you propose to syndicate 
Dorinda,”’ he said, regarding me with 
amusement. 

‘““Does that mean to divide her in 
shares?”’ I asked, pleased at the 
businesslike sound of my question. 

“Nothing quite so blood-thirsty,”’ 
he replied. ‘“‘It means that we com- 
bine to float the lady on financial 
— Iam not such a Shylock as 
to » Dorinda in sections. 

Ww + was it who wished to let her 
fall to pieces when he refused to help 
pay for her false teeth I retorted, 
glad to hit back. 

“ Not I, surely,”” he exclaimed. 

‘Just you and no other,” | answered. 

Merriment was getting the better of 
him and I began to be uncomfortable 
Was he wickedly heartless? It was 
mean-spirited, too, to say cruel things 
and then repudiate them. 

I rose to go, saying: “I see you 
are only amusing yourself at my ex- 
pense and nothing is to be hoped for 
from you. Aunt Charlotte and I will 
take care ‘of Dorinda.” 

“Stay a moment, Miss Reglis,”’ he 
said. ‘You mistake me; perhaps I 
lo mean to help. I consider a re- 
duced gentlewoman the person of all 


others to command the sympathy of 


her equals—I mean relations,’’ he 
added, hastily; “and to contribute to 
such a lady’s comfort is a privilege. 
ainly name the sum you wish me to 
give and I will le t you know my de- 
cision to-morrow.” 
“‘She can live on a thousand dollars 
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a year,’ I answered, “and of course 
your share would be half.” 

He bowed his acceptance of my 
statement, and at the same time tea 
was brought. How good the hot 
muffins did look! But I began to feel 
the situation unusual, to say the least, 
and so I declined his pressing invita- 
tion to remain. 

“Aunt Charlotte might not like my 
being here at all,’’ I said, coloring. 
“I came secretly because I guessed 
that worry about Cousin Dorinda was 
what was making her ill, and I thought 
that if some frank, sensible person ex- 
plained the case to you, you would 
acknowledge the claim.” 

**Now that you are here,” he said, 
with a most winning smile, ‘“‘why not 
make my tea for me?”’ 

Those muffins were done to a turn. 

“I will stop,” I said, with sudden 
determination. ‘“‘There can be no 
more harm in drinking tea than in 
talking!” 

‘Less, sometimes,” he replied. 

He seemed to grow younger as we 
talked, hardly middle-aged, not at all 
miserly. Dorinda must have an- 
tagonized the man, or he must have 
softened wonderfully under my in- 
fluence. Decidedly, I liked him! 

We fell to discussing the portrait 
as we drank our tea, or rather as | 
drank mine, for I noticed he hardly 
tasted his, though I had put in plenty 
of sugar and cream, and he told me 
little anecdotes of his uncle, the bishop; 
how he had started in life as a soldier 
and had changed from the army to the 
Church militant at the end of the 
Civil War, and how his wife could 
never reconcile herself to the change 
or forgive him, because he had con- 
cealed his intention from her until 
it was an accomplished fact. I said 
he had betrayed his part of the con- 
tract; that she had married a soldier 
and I didn’t know but what to be 
allied also to a clergyman was polyg- 
amous under the circumstances, and 
we laughed heartily at my silly joke. 
Then he asked whether a deception, 
even an innocent one, was unpardon- 
able in love and friendship, and I said, 


“Quite so,’ and he didn’t agree with 
me. Just then a servant brought in a 
great vase of roses that had come 
from his country hothouses, and he 
ruthlessly pulled out as many as I 
could carry and gave them to me; and 
then we talked of flowers and I said 
roses were the only ones worth having. 

As I started to go I extended my 
hand. 

“To-morrow about this time I shall 
let you know about Cousin Dorinda,”’ 
he said, bowing over my glove. 

“Oh, I'll come here for your answer,”’ 
I said, simply. 

A shade of embarrassment crossed 
his face. 

“T think perhaps you had better 
let me send the money to you, if I 
decide to give it,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Your 
aunt might not think well of your 
visits.”’ 

Somehow I felt abashed and hurried 
from the house; and yet what harm 
was there in visiting Dorinda Spof- 
ford’s recalcitrant cousin? 

The next day at five o’clock a 
messenger brought a sealed package 
to me. It contained five one-hundred- 
dollar bills and a letter. The letter 
said: 

My peaR Miss REGLIs 

I acknowledge Cousin Dorinda’s claims 
upon one who has more than his share of 
this world’s goods. As, however, I am of 
a somewhat secretive disposition, may I ask 
that this transaction be known to no one 
but yourself and aunt? 

I am, very sincerely yours, 
; T.S. Taytor. 

“Aunt Charlotte!’”’ I exclaimed to 
my aunt, who was still keeping her 
bed in a darkened room, “I might as 
well make a clean breast of my doings 
while you have been ill. I went yes- 
terday to see the miser, Mr. Taylor, and 
I laid Cousin Dorinda’s case before him 
so convincingly that he has just sent 
me five hundred dollars toward her 
support for this year.” 

“Wonders will never cease!” said 
Aunt Charlotte, quite. cheerfully. 
“But, Polly, while it was brave in 
you to fight Dorinda’s battles, it was 
hardly conventional for a young girl 
to go alone to a gentleman’s house, 
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no matter how old and queer you 
may have thought him.”’ 

| wonder why I didn’t say I thought 
him neither. Girls are strange crea- 
tures. The truth was, he had taken 
entire possession of my fancy and was 
never out of my thoughts. 

Every day after that a box of roses 
came for me, anonymously, and they 
were just like the roses Mr. Taylor 
had given me when I visited him; yet 
a girl cannot acknowledge anonymous 
flowers. Aunt Charlotte thought they 
came from Larry Skippard. Callow, 
silly Larry Skippard! Why, he was 
almost too young to be trusted with 
pocket money; he couldn’t have been 
more than twenty-two! Of course, I 
did like him at one time, but what 
woman wishes a boy lover? 

About a month later I was dining 
at the Skippards. It was one of those 
mixed companies of old and young 
which are often the pleasantest. The 
last guest to arrive was Dorinda’s 
cousin, Mr. Taylor, but he didn’t see 
me and we went in to dinner; I with 
that simpleton, Larry Skippard, and 
he with the great Mrs. Shad. But— 
was there ever such luck?—he sat 
next to me! I couldn’t resist laying 
my hand on his arm as we seated our- 
selves. He turned in surprise and 
then such an expression of pleasure 
came over his face! Iam afraid we 
were rude to our legitimate com- 
panions, for I hardly spoke to Larry, 
and Mr. Taylor seemed to begrudge 
the few words he was forced to ex- 
change with Mrs. Shad. 

We talked about Dorinda and Aunt 
Charlotte’s reproof to me for visiting 
him, and finally he said that since 
we could claim a mutual chaperon in 
Mrs. Skippard, we must do something 
pleasant in the way of theatre parties, 
and much more to that effect. Then 
he whispered that he had thought of 
nothing but me since that never-to- 
be-forgotten afternoon, and had I got 
his roses? I might as well own plainly 
that it was all over with me. 

When I reached home that evening 
Aunt Chariotte had gone to bed. She 
had spent a tiresome day shopping 
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for Dorinda and I had not the heart 
to disturb her, so-I did not see her till 
breakfast-time the next morning. 

I noticed as I approached to kiss 
her good morning that she looked 
excited. She had not made her coffee 
and, instead of eating her breakfast, 
she was reading, through her gold 
lorgnette, the seventh page of the 
morning paper. 

“Just see here, Polly!” she ex- 
claimed, pointing to a death notice. 
‘**Suddenly, at his residence in this 
city, on the evening of April 15th, 
Trenor S. Taylor. Notice of funeral 
hereafter.’”’ 

“Oh, it can’t be! it can’t be!” I 
cried; and then, seeing her look of 
amazement, I managed to control my- 
self by a supreme effort of the will. 
But that breakfast lives in my memory 
as a horror. 

Aunt Charlotte rallied me about 
my sentimental regard for that for- 
lorn old Taylor man and told me that 
possibly Dorinda might be his only 
heir. She nearly set me crazy harp- 
ing on the money advantages to Do- 
rinda, till I felt like shrieking, “ Let 
Dorinda fall to pieces!”” as he had 
once said. Finally, I could stand it 
no longer and getting my coat and 
hat, I went out into the April sun- 
shine. 

I stopped at a florist’s and spent 
the last penny in my purse buying all 
the gay Spring flowers I could carry, 
roses and jonquils and pinks. Is not 
death cold and pale enough without 
travesting it with white, waxy blos- 
soms? Then I turned my unwilling feet 
toward his house. 

Every window was open, with 
frilled curtains blowing gaily in the 
breeze. ‘‘Airing, before shutting up 
forever!’ was my interpretation. An 
undertaker’s wagon was standing a 
little below; a man jumped out with 
a mass of crape in his arms. I ran up 
the steps, determined my flowers 
should get there ahead of that ghoulish 
bundle; but before I could put my 
hand on the bell, the door flew open 
and Mr. Taylor stood before me. 

I never quite knew what I did, but 
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looking down at me from the chimney- 
lightly attired ladies little girl like you 
mocking me from 


rise, 


treated. ‘‘ No one knows you ar 
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he says I burst into a hysterical laugh, your somewhat 
and gasping, 


‘] thought you were And his smile was 
dead!”’ pitched 


orward into the hall “T have a fancy,” he continued, 
in a dead faint, almost before he could seeing me incapable of conversation, 


hile 


catch me in his arms “that those flowe 


I remember was old Mr. Trenor T 
in Mr. Taylor’s one. The poor 
uncle, the bishop, evening, and has 
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HER LITTLE MISTAKE 


oe ¢ JUR missive calling me a flirt 
Is just at hand,” she wrote; 

“T send you back your letters, sir, 
And post them with this note. 

I’m sorry that I can’t return 
Bonbons and flowers as well; 

Consider we are strangers now. 
Yours truly, Bessie Bell.” 


“Perhaps I wronged the little maid— 
She may be true as steel,” 

He sighed, and took the package up 
And broke the crimson seal. 

But just imagine his remarks, 
Oh, reader, if you can, 

For all those burning billets-doux 
Were from the other man! 
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HE—How did she come to marry her second husband? 
He—I attribute it to his timidity. 


hurried entrance.’ 


very sweet. 


rs were intended for 
aylor, next door but 
old man died last 
left no one to mourn 


him, except perhaps a tender-hearted 


he walls I saw it all and so did he, and, 

be here,’’ I said, oddly enough, instead of being over- 

Charlotte’s rebuke; come with shame at having wrung 

but he checked money from a stranger, I did not give 

it a second thought and I’m sure 

“Wait till you are stronger,’’ he en- Tom did not, either. We had many 
rehere, things to say about the future, and in 

servants. I was letting those happy plans my syndicating of 


myself out of the door when you made __ the now rich Dorinda had no part. 


MINNA IRVING. 
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JAMAIS 
By Edith 


EDDY GORING was a good 
young man. He never gam- 
bled, except at bridge in the 

best society; he smoked and drank in 
moderation, and he never made love 
to married women. He had an inde- 
pendent income, with which he got 
along comfortably and to the pleas- 
ure of his numerous friends who ate, 
drank and saw plays at hisexpense. His 
one love was a motor-car—the most 
exacting of mistresses. A woman is 
fairly simple in comparison to a motor- 
car. An automobile can go wrong in 
about five hundred and forty-two ways, 
and in each case the result may be 
death. 

There came a day when Teddy met 
something that he liked as much as 
his motor-car. It was a pretty woman 
named Somers—married, but appar- 
ently semi-detached. She hadacharm- 
ing porcelain face and blue eyes, 
which were redeemed from insipidity 
by a frame of unexpectedly black 
hair. She did not talk much and yet 
—or perhaps therefore—she was charm- 
ing. Teddy’s honest soul curdled 
within him. He loved her madly— 
and she was married! 

It was the fixed principle of Teddy’s 
straightforward life that a man may 
not poach. Though he lived in a set 
that thought and acted otherwise, he 
clung to his ideals. Now, he repeated 
to himself the usual formule as to 
friendship, while his head burned and 
his hands froze. He would not give her 
up. He would love her—from a dis- 
tance. Happy thought! He would take 
her out in the motor-car. He invited, 
sheaccepted. It was Winter, but the air 
was invigorating, the sun bright. Mrs. 
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Somers was dressed with all the trim 
smartness demanded by the occasion 
and, being an automobilist of experi- 
ence, she wore thick stockings and 
serviceable boots. She comprehended 
several of the five hundred and forty- 
two things which might happen and 
she was prepared to walk home. 

There is no other pursuit that so en- 
grosses one’s legs, arms, hands and 
brains as the driving of a motor-car. 
Teddy’s profile was engaging, and it 
was constantly turned toward the lady. 
His face was like that of a hanging 
judge; he was watching the machine 
with strained attention, for any ac- 
cident now meant not only loss of 
prestige to Teddy, but danger or dis- 
comfort to the woman he loved. 

‘Are you enjoying it?’’ asked Teddy, 
for one instant turning his handsome, 
flushed face toward his companion. 

Mrs. Somers looked ecstatic in a 
Dresden-china way. “I love it!’’ she 
said. Then, as they shot madly down 
a hill, she added, *‘ Ah, this is living!” 

This ejaculation brought down the 
wrath of the gods, who presumably 
are jealous, not yet having acquired 
motor-cars. 

The car ran down the hill, but it 
stopped short a little way from the 
bottom. 

Teddy turned pale. “It’s all right!’ 


he said, hastily. ‘Don’t scream!” 
Mrs. Somers smiled. “I never 


scream,’ she said. 

Teddy threw himself madly out of 
the machine, went around to the back 
and plunged his head in. His ejacu- 
lation was happily lost in the interior. 

‘“‘What’s happened?’ asked Mrs. 
Somers. 
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Teddy emerged, red but composed. 
“Chain broken,”’ said he, briefly. 

“Is the chain very important?” 

Teddy laughed, bitterly. What 
should Dresden china know of me- 
chanics? 

“It’s the thing that makes the beast- 
ly thing go, that’s all!’”’ said he. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Somers, “I thought 
it went by steam.” 

Teddy concealed a smile with his 
fur glove. “I’m awfully sorry!” he 
said, avoiding an explanation of the 
relative importance of chains and 
steam. “It never happened before.” 

“Can't you mend it?” 

~ oe tty.” 

He again retired. Mrs. Somers 
composed herself, drew up her fur 
collar and began eating caramels. 
They were on the road to Richmond; 
it was a Saturday and many persons on 
foot and on wheels went by. Every- 
body stared at the motor with that 
pity dashed with contempt which is so 
freely lavished on automobiles that 
have not behaved well. It was cold, 
but there was a thaw setting in. 

“Have a caramel?” called Mrs. 
Somers. 

Teddy emerged, splashed with mud 
and grease. “If you will put it in 
my mouth, please—my hands are too 
dirty.” 

Mrs. Somers complied; it was the 
nicest caramel Teddy had ever eaten, 
and he returned refreshed to his 
tussle with the chain. 

Mrs. Somers certainly was angelic. 
She looked up at the rooks and quoted 
poetry. 


“Circling above us the black rooks fly 
Forward, backward—lo, their dark shadows 
Flit on the blossoming tapestry.” 


But there was no blossoming tapes- 
try—only ragged, gray-brown fields 
and the wet road. 

Finally Teddy Goring rose, straight- 
ened his long figure and told the truth 
like a man. The rueful expression of 
his face was heightened by a large 
spot of mud on his nose. 

“It’s no use,” he said. 
stuck. Please get out.” 


“We're 


He was terribly splashed. 
Mrs. Somers looked at him sweetly, 
and again quoted poetry: 


“The man I love must have a touch of 
earth.”’ 


“I’m a hopeful candidate!’ said 
Teddy. It was the most unguarded 
thing he had ever said to Mrs. Somers. 

The long and the short of it was 
that they walked to the station and 
took a train, having housed the motor 
with a man who was used to nursing 
sick automobiles. 

The next Saturday they tried again. 

That time the boiler was burned. 

On Tuesday once more they ven- 
tured; something else gave way. 

‘““Now,”’ said Mrs. Somers, “‘ we have 
broken everything except the com- 
mandments. Surely, next time we 
shall get somewhere.” 

“Next time,” said Teddy, “we'll 
break the spell.’”’ He did not men- 
tion the decalogue. 

There had been enough sitting on 
mud banks, with a puddle for a foot- 
stool, but Mrs. Somers’s good humor 
never wavered. 

Of course, Teddy worshiped her 
more and more madly. He was grow- 
ing very thin and looked at least two 
inches taller than was necessary. 
When he was not trying to see his lady 
he was prosecuting investigations as to 
the absent Somers. In neither was he 
very successful. He never managed 
to be long alone with his beloved; she 
had a great many friends and ap- 
peared to like her drawing-room full 
of them. He had not the ghost of an 
idea whether she liked him or not. 
He was so in love that he wished he 
had not eaten the caramel, but had 
saved it as a keepsake. 

Weeks of hopeless yearning carried 
him on into the Spring. He resolved 
to make bolder efforts to see Mrs. 
Somers alone; though he still intended 
to live in silence, he could not deny 
himself the opportunity .of discover- 
ing whether she was doing the same. 
So he planned a series of expeditions. 
But he had not reckoned with a curi- 
ous fact; he and his lady were extraor- 





























dinarily attractive to all those with 
whom they came in contact. There 
was a small, quiet, but thoroughly re- 
spectable restaurant tucked away in 
a corner of Chelsea, where the y occa- 
sionally lunched. The proprietor was 
an Italian, with the usual Latin profi- 
ciency in scenting an intrigue or im- 
agining one which was non-existent. 
He displayed a tender interest in the 
pair; for them were reserved his best 
caviare, his rosiest Chianti; he hov- 
ered near the table, with that delicate 
mixture of servility and equality never 
attained by the clumsy Anglo-Saxon. 
When he was temporarily called away 
to give grudging attention to other 
customers, his place was taken by the 
blacking-brush-headed waiter, who fol- 
lowed—at a distance—the methods of 
the master. Teddy could not speak 
to Mrs. Somers without being over- 
heard by one or the other of the two 
men. 

One evening Teddy and Mrs. Som- 
ers went to the Criterion for supper. 
Instantly the manager sent Mrs. Som- 
ers a corsage bouquet of violets—and 
she was the only woman in the room 
so distinguished. All this was com- 
plimentary but annoying, and at last 
Teddy decided to put an end to it. 
He planned a motor expedition to St. 
Albans and determined that, come 
what might, before the day was over 
he would tell his love. All the ob- 
stacles which he had encountered nat- 
urally brought him to this decision. 
He would not make love—this strictly 
moral youth!—but he would merely 
mention with commendable coolness 
the simple fact that he loved the lady 
madly. It is one thing to affirm, 


another to demand. He would only 


affirm. 

When the day dawned Teddy woke 
from a fevered dream, in which he was 
engaged merely in mentioning simple 
facts to Mrs. Somers, who sat on top 
of a tall iceberg, assuring him that she 
loved caramels. Taking this to be an 
omen, Teddy bought a box of the 
sweets and appeared at the appointed 
hour in the motor-car before the door 
of the beloved. 
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Youth, Spring, love! Mrs. Somers, 
as she stepped into the automobile, 
looked the embodiment of all those 
desirable things. 

“To-day, if ever!’ thought Teddy. 

The machinery was that day on 
the side of morality. It was more 
troublesome than usual and thoughts 
of love fled on the wings of es- 
caping steam, scared by the fumes of 
petrol. 

The road was in a villainous con- 
dition, covered with sharp flints which 
constantly threatened puncture. 

Mrs. Somers was placid; she wore a 
half-developed smile and ate caramels. 
At last—a long last—after hitches 
innumerable, threatened disasters, 
averted catastrophes, they really ar- 
rived at St. Albans. But Teddy’s 
joy in seeing it was damped by the 
discovery that the coffee-room was 
full of people. What was still sadder 
was the fact that they were friends of 
Mrs. Somers. 

They welcomed her noisily and, 
while Teddy was in the stable, bestow- 
ing his beloved motor-car in safety, 
they assured her that they would all 
lunch together; which they proceeded 
to do. 

Teddy was taciturn and drank a 
great deal of wine. The rest of the 
party laughed all the time and seemed 
to enjoy the occasion extremely. 
After luncheon Mrs. Somers and the 
rest visited the cathedral, while Teddy 
smoked twenty cigarettes, one after an- 
other, and strode viciously up and 
down outside the sacred fane. He 
was almost prepared to hear that Mrs. 
Somers had promised to drive home 
in the coach which had brought her 
friends. But the worst was over; 
Mrs. Somers was firm and together 
she and her young man glided away 
in the motor. 

Teddy’s profile looked more than 
ever like that of a hanging judge. It 
was difficult for him to hide his feel- 
ings. He longed to break up the 
Dresden-china calm of his companion; 
words, seething, burning, overwhelm- 
ing words, rushed to his set lips. But 
at the moment when they were about 
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to escape, one of the five hundred and 
forty-two things happened. 

It was a thing incomprehensible to 
the mere amateur and therefore need 
not be described. It meant a long 
walk, with a train at the end of it. 
Mrs. Somers was ominously silent as 
she toiled over the flints; growing con- 
fidence in Teddy and lessening dis- 
trust of the motor, combined with the 
warm weather, had led her to wear 
thin stockings and low shoes. The 
flints were sharp and the caramels 
were all gone. It was no time for 
declarations; only profuse apologies 
were in order. 

Once in the train, Teddy thought, 
all might be well. The train, however, 
was crowded; it stopped at every sta- 
tion and at every station some one 
got in. Once, for five minutes, Teddy 
and Mrs. Somers were alone. He pre- 
cipitated himself on the seat next to 
her with such reckless suddenness that 
she positively jumped. 

“Oh, I must tell you,’’ he burst out; 
“you will forgive me—I can’t help 
it . . . ” Hestruggled for utter- 
ance. 

Mrs. Somers looked stern. 

“It’s a beastly machine. I should 
think you’d buy another one,” she 
said. 

“It isn’t the machine—but I must 
let off steam, you know.” 

“Yes, and it makes a beastly noise.” 

““Some fellows can make the running 
without any treuble.” 

“You could with a better one; why 
do you stick to this?” 

Teddy was now quite desperate. 
“Can't you see, don’t you understand,”’ 
he panted, “that I—I——-?”’ 

The train glided into a station and 
an old lady got in. Teddy Goring 
spoke no more. 

His whole soul was fixed on the 
quarter of an hour during which he 
would be in a cab with his adored one. 
He feverishly rehearsed the sentence 
he would have time to enunciate, like 
an economical person counting the 
words of a cablegram. 

He took the first cab that came. A 
hasty glance at the horse assured him 
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that the drive would not be too short, 
but he omitted to inspect the cabby. 
As they ambled uncertainly out of 
the station, the trap opened and a 
sudden, ginny voice inquired, benevo- 
lently: 
‘Where did yer say yer wanted to 


go?” 

Teddy impatiently repeated the 
address. 

“Never ‘eard of no such place,” 


observed the cabby, who still breathed 
alcoholically upon them from above. 

Teddy went into elaborate explana- 
tions, while the horse gently strayed 
into an omnibus. It was merely a 
touch and they proceeded. The trap 
closed and Teddy turned to Mrs. 
Somers. 

“Oh, my dear,”’ he said, “it is too 
maddening. . . I never can tell 
you—you must have seen ee 





seized her hand. There was a click 
overhead. 

“He’s looking,” murmured Mrs. 
Somers, ‘“‘He’s drunk. Do let us 


get out!” 

Teddy hurled a sentence through 
the trap. “Stop!” he thundered. In 
a moment he had tossed the man a 
disdainful shilling and put himself 
and Mrs. Somers into another cab. 

“T’m a Jonah!” he wailed; “it’s no 
use!” The horse trotted briskly. It was 
dark, but the lamps shone on Mrs. Som- 
ers’s face and it was distinctly stern. 

“Mr. Goring,” she said, “‘I think 
we shall have no more automobile 
excursions.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean that!”” Teddy 
almost wept. His courage had evap- 
orated. 

“I certainly do,” she said. 

The cab clattered up to the door. 

On the doorstep Mrs. Somers gave 
Teddy her hand. 

“Good night, Mr. Goring.” 

““Mayn’t I come in for a moment?”’ 

“Not to-night; I’m tired.” 

“To-morrow, then?” 

“If you like.’’ And the door shut. 


Next day Teddy Goring appeared 
at the door. Mrs. Somers was alone 
and radiant. He clasped her hand. 
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’ 


“You're not angry?’’’ he pleaded. “You may count on me!’ 
““No,”’ said she; “I love the whole could scarcely breathe. 
world to-day.” ‘““My husband,” said she, “has been 
“Thank Providence I’m in the estranged for years, but that 
world then!” cried Teddy. “‘What over and he is coming home 


makes you so happy?” morrow!”’ 
‘Why should I not be? Dear friend, Teddy congratulated her, drank a 
I know that you will rejoice with me.’ cup of tea and went home. 


& 


ORIENTAL 


HE air is filled with scent of musk 
Blown from the garden’s court of bloom, 
Where rests the rose within her room 
And dreams her fragrance in the dusk. 


Above, attended by her stars, 
The full moon rises, round and white— 
A boat in the blue Nile of night 
Drifting amid the nenuphars. 


And now the nightingale, who knows 

A lyric ecstasy divine, 

Begins his song. Ah! sweetheart mine, 
What shall love’s answer be, my rose? 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


NOT IN A CASE LIKE THAT 


IBBS—Do you believe that two can live cheaper than one? 
Gisss—Not if one happens to be living a double life. 


of 


TWO CHANNELS 


“THE light of Calm Resistance, night and day, 

Guides to the harbor of the Higher Way; 

Yet battered barques go sometimes drifting in, 

Through sullen splendors of Remembered Sin. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


S> 


[¥ order to be eagerly welcomed at good houses, plead prior engagements at 


great ones. 
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TWO WEEKS’ SUMMER VACATION 


D ceathedinon R.R. 1 lb. 4.02 
rage number of hours’ sleep per night 4 

Number of miles danced 40 

Cost of one six-inch trout $8 

Number of square meals . 7" ° 

Fly bites. . . : 98 

Other bites .. 980 

Swore at bed. 14 times. 

Cream tasted None. 

Hotel bill. $80 

Tips... oe sere $20 

Total number of shirt-waists examined a . 

At a distance. . i , 10 

Near to. 7 

Very close to 4 

Squeezed. . ae 2 

Golf-balls lost. se 

One engagement ring (total loss)....... $90 

Number of weeks recuperating .... ht a 5 


Tom MAsson. 


Yy 
NOTHING REMARKABLE 


IGGS—I once knew a man who had been married ten years and didn’t know 
that his wife had false teeth. 
Boccs—That is strange. 
“Not at all; she didn’t have them.”’ 


KINGS COME HIGHER 


NV RS. RICHMOND—A coronation must be a dreadfully expensive affair. 
‘ Mrs. BRonxBOoROUGH—Yes, indeed! Why, the dentist charged me ten 
dollars just for crowning one tooth. 


HUMAN NATURE 


ee [* is your plain duty, and——”’ 

“Oh, yes; and that is what makes it so unattractive. I wish we 
could, once in a while, have a duty so ornamental that it would be a pleasure 
to contemplate it.”’ 
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This long hip 
“Erect Form” is the 
very latest corset! 


The extra pieces at the side cover and fit 
the hip with perfect smoothness, rounding 
off the lines of the figure into exquisite 
curves. In no other make of corsets will 
you find this very latest Paris model. The 
new tight skirts demand that you wear it. 

Just now there are two numbers: 


(713, sae $4.00] 





[ 711, conte $2.00} 
NOTE —This Gut represedts Styles Jil and 713 


Seven Other Styles of Erect Forms 





EREC = nes RMS 973 and 701. For » 

Le ed, medium hip. Sizes 8 to $i. 00 
ERECT FORM pal Like 973, but ~ H of fine 

coutil. Sizes 18 to 1.50 
ERECT FORM 959, pr ed. For average figures 2 00 


Of. French stil. Sizes 18 to 90 
3.00 


ERECT FORM 066. For developed figures 
2.50 


bust and long hip. Sizes 18 to 36 
ERECT FORM 970. For medium figures. Like 973 i 00 
. . 


Of white batiste Sizes 18 to x 


tiam figures 


ERECT FORM 9628. For stout figures 


abdomen an ips 
ERECT FORM 978. In white tiste. Low “ V " bus 
en — er hips an ta — Sizes 18 to 30 1.50 
Your dealer will supply you 


If he does not carry the models you desire, mention his name 
nd forward the price direct 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS 


Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World 
Dept. E. 377-379 Broadway, New York 


No other corset can take the place of the 
W. B. Erect Form. Accept no substitute 


ADVERTISER 
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N every fashionable boulevard, every famous avenue and drive, the 

number of vehicles bearing the Studebaker name-plate is evidence of 

their superiority. Each is the product of a half century of continuous 
improvement. Since 1852, father and son, through three generations of ~work- 
men, have striven to shape perfect wood and steel into vehicles, combining 
elegance of design with durability. Every owner is conscious of a certain 
distinction given to his vehicle by artist-craftsmen, who mould the severe lines 
of utility into those of beauty and elegance. To-day Studebaker style is standard. 
Full lines at any of the following repositories. Also harness and accessories. 
NEW YORK CITY: BROADWAY AND 3S a ST. DENVER, COL.: COR. rsth AND BLAKE STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 378-388 WABASH AVEN SALT LAKE C ity. UTAH : 157-159 STATE STREET 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 810-814 WALNUT STREET PORTLAND, ORE.: 320-328 E. MORRISON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: CORNER MARKET AND wth STREETS 


Local Agencies: All Cities and Towns in United States, Factory and Executive Office: 
Europe and South America South Bend, Indi 








’ To Furnish Conclusive Proof 
that Barrios Diamonds 


cannot be detected from the real even by a class of men 

that are considered the cleverest diamond experts in the 

world. We sent a Barrios Diamond, mounted in a 

gentlemen's ring, to a well known pawnbroker and money 

lender in the « ity of Chicago. He did not hesitate to loan money 

on the same far in excess of its real value. The stone was so perfect 

that he thought it was a genuine diamond, as evidenced by the pawn 
ticket, an exact fac-simile of which we publish. 


o”, rd Could more conclusive proof be given? 


BARRIOS DIAMONDS 


Have startled the world. Jewelers are confused, the public confounded and pawnbrokers 
yuzzied. We have completely upset the Diamond market. The diamond merchant does not 
ince whether he is getting the real or Barrios Diamonds. Barrios Diamonds have al! 
the lustre, fire, life, colors, brilliancy, and will stand all the tests of the old mine stones. Read 


our guarantee. 
OUR GUARANTEE: 


We guarantee each and every stone to retain its brilliancy forever and the mountings to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. We will give $10,000.00 to any charitable institution if it can be shown that we ever refuse to replace a stone, 
that does not give satisfaction. Barrios Diamonds will stand acids, heat, alkali, etc., in fact they can be washed 
and cleaned like ordinary diamonds, and so nearly do they resemble them that Government experts have been 
deceived. 

The following illustrations and descriptions are of a number of gold-filled articles of jewelry, set with our 
wonderfully brilliant Barries Diamonds: 


This illustration shows an assortment of articles set with BARRIOS DIAMONDS, each piece being numbered and the 
priee quoted. Eacn and every stone is guaranteed to retain its brilliancy forever and the mountings to give satisfaction. 


MAIL ORDERS: 


We have the largest Mail Order Department in the country devoted exclusively to the sale of jewelry. All 
orders filled the day they are received. Send us currency or money order for anything you want and you will be 
surprised and delighted with the article you receive. All orders are received with the distinct understanding that 
if the goods are not exactly as represented money will be refunded. In ordering select the article you desire from 
the illustration above, stating plainly the number and price, and it will be sent to you at ence, postage paid. 

We are the sole importers of Barrios Diamonds in the United States. We have no branch in New York, 
so beware of concerns advertising under our name. Address orders plainly. 


BARRIOS DIAMOND CO., . Dept. E, 146 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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> Cfraight 
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ALL MODELS 


R the 


THE KALEIGH, 


Penn. Ave., Cor. (2th St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Fit 
fu. European Plan. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 
THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 


T. J. TALTY, Manager. 





Takessparetime only. Sameteachers for eleven 
years. Plan + roved by 
Judges and 


luc mee rs. 
Prepares for the bar. 
Three courses: ( Jol lege, 
Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects in 
AT terms. Special offer 
now. Postal card now 


business, Graduates 
will bring full particulars. . ‘ 
The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 233 Majestic } Bldg. Detroit, Mich 


everywhere Liberal 








Berkeley and Boylston Sts. 
BOSTON 


European and American Plans 
Modern in Every Detail 


Near Back Bay Stations 


Illustrated Circular on Application 








Send 


10c What is Home Without Music? 


(SAALFIELD) 
stock a large juantity of the latest popula 
slors, new and up-to-date 

ends want the musi 
1 rder have starte o of * Grab-Bag 


i pportunity to buy 


for 1 have i 
Three | ™ som f it orinted in tw 
Y 











Rie HARD A. SAAL “ ~ 


' LD. 
Print, | 1223 Broadway, ew Vork City. 





The GENUINE ‘COPLEY PRINTS: and 1d COPLEY SEPIAS (including among new subjects 
E. A. Abbey's Holy Grail, Gilbert's Sy/via, Wiles’s /udétza Marlowe) make beautiful pictures for 


WEDDIN G GIFTS 


For sale at the art stores, or sent direct by the publishers. 
8 Pierce Building, 


| CURTIS @ CAMERON, 


Our complete picture catalogue, ro cents. 


opposite Public Library, BOSTON 














Cited States Mortgage & Crust Companp 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,750,000 


Pays Interest on Check Accounts. 
Issues Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 
Makes Cable Transfers and Collections on all parts of the world. 
Transacts a Trust and Banking Business. 
Acts as Fiscal Agent for Cities and Corporations. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 





GEORGE W. YOUNG, Presidem 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, Vice-President WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT, . , e , Secretary 
JAMES TIMPSON, Second Vice-President RICHARD M. HuRD, , : Asst. Secretary 
ARTHUR TURNBULL, rhird Vice-President CALVERT BREWER, . Asst. Treasurer 
CLARK WILLIAMS, . Treasurer ALEXANDER PHILLIPS, . Manager Foreign Dept. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles D. Dickey, Gustav FE. Kissel, Robert Olyphant, 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr., William P. Dixon, Luther Kountze, Charles M. Pratt, 
Frederick O. Barton, Robert A. Granniss Charlton T. Lewis, Mortimer L. Schiff 
C. Ledyard Blair, George G. Haven, Jr William B. Leeds, Eben B. Thomas, 
Dumont Clarke, Charles R. Henderson, Richard A. McCurdy James Timpson, 
Cc. C. Cuyler, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 


George W. Young. 





: \ NEW ENGLAND LAKES - RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
artfolios MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND - SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND 
( PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND nisToric — MISCELLANEOUS 
Will be sent upon receipt of 6 CENTS for each book 


| — inResor 
ke ad guile hy 


AND THE 


j | ‘ yorTHER , Maritime Provinces 


Reached by the 
pampniefs containing \ 


t i =_ 
complete maps) have been sued \ 


under the following titles, and 
1 tiled upon receipt of 
, RAILROAD.A see) 
ALONG SHORE, AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, LAKES AND STREAMS. 
ees FISHING AND HUNTING, MERRIMACK VALLEY, LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
, - THE MONADNOCK REGION, LAKE SUNAPEE , SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
; oo y SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE, CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS, 
| VALLEY °F THE CONNECTICUT 48° NORTHERN VERMONT, 
THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 4*%° DEERFIELD VALLEY 
COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW FROM MT.WASHINGTON SENT ON RECEIPT OF GS IN STAMPS 
4/sa0 SUMMER 7OUR/ST BOOK qiving dst of tours and rates, hore/and boarding house Uist and other valvab/e information free 
publications apply to PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B.&M.°.R.Bosron,Mass. I). J. Flanders. 22174334! 


|llustrated descriptiy 


ee ee 
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WHO USES 
TYPEWRITERS? 


Answer—M«¢ stly Women 


WHO BUYS 
TYPEWRITERS? 


Answer—Mostly Business Men 





a 
Advertise Typewriters, Pens, Pencils, 
Paper, Envelopes, Inks, Mucilage, 
1 THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
sND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN, 17 and Ig 


Beaver Street, New York 





IT’S THE 
BUSINESS MAN’S 
PAPER : 








a 
Gre Form 


Beautiful 


Our method of treatment for 
Developing 
Ghe Figure 











has the following points of ex- 
cellence possessed by no other 
method, and which we positively 
guarantee: 

Certainty. This we prove by 
iving subjects, photographs and 
Sworn statements. 

Rapidity. No other method 
can possibly show such quick 
development of the figure 

Convenience. No effort or 
work whatever necessary on your 
part. It isa home treatment. 
Harmlessness. 1,000 phvsi- 
cians in New York alone certify 
to this statement 

Cost. Very moderate. One 

rice for the simplest ¢ “ 
TRADE-BARN price for the simples and for the 
most difficult cases 
, , 

The Venus de Milo method appeals to the common sense 

and intelligence of women 


Our booklet, **Health, Grace and Beauty,” 
giving full information, sent in plain sealed en- 
velope free on receipt of 4 cents postage. 

Women specialists in charge. 


Ghe NATURE COMPANY, 
4! West 24th Street, Suite “S,” NEW YORK. 
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J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


J.WALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE | 


This is about the number 
that will die this vear in the 
United States 

It is not probable that you'll 
be one of them, but its possibh 


Had you not better provide 
against its possibility ¢ 


Whilst doing so,you can pro 


vide for your own old age 


By means of an 
Fndowment Policy 


Send tor Particulars 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 90. | 
120 Broadway, New York, 
Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $ if issued to 


@ man years of age. 


Name 
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TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


256 Pages Fiction, Burlesques, Sketches, Poetry, Witticisms 


To those who love good novels, bright, entertaining short stories, amus- 
ing burlesques, witty sketches and delightful verse, this famous magazine, 
now in its eleventh year, appeals strongly 

It is published simultaneously here and in London on the first of March, 
June, September and December, and is sold the world over. It is up to date 
and secures the best talent of both hemis, heres as contributors. 

Among those who have.written novels for it are: 


C. M. S. McLELLAN 
A. S. VAN WESTRUM 
CLARICE IRENE CLINGHAM 
CAPT. ALFRED THOMPSON 
CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
JOHN GILLIAT 

GILMER McKENDREE 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
L. H. BICKFORD 

T. C. DeLEON 

ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES 
JOANNA E. WOOD 


CLINTON ROSS 
PERCIVAL POLLARD 
LOUISE WINTER 
T. LEDYARD SMITH 
ANNE MacGREGOR 
WILLIAM THOMAS WHITLOCK 
BLANCHE CERF 
BRUNSWICK EARLINGTON 
. H. TWELLS, JR. 
DWARD S. VAN ZILE 
MARK LIVINGSTON 
LENORE POE 


Among those who contribute short stories, verse, witticisms, etc., are: 


USTUS MILES FORMAN 
LISS CARMAN 
CAROLYN WELLS 
KATE MASTERSON 
CHARLES ROUTLEDGE 
MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
STEPHEN FISKE 
ANITA FITCH 
FRANCIS A. HOADLEY 


BETTY LOCKWOOD 
P. McARTHUR 

. J. OCONNELL 

RANK ROE BATCHELDER 
TOM MASON 
MINNA IRVING 
W. H. SIVITER 
H. I. HORTON 
EDITH CARRUTH 


T. R. ANDREWS 
Each number contains more of the good things you will like to read than 
any magazine ever published. Ask your newsman for a copy of it. You will 
afterward buy it regularly or subscribe for it. It is clubbed with 


TOWN TOPICS, 


the greatest weekly newspaper of the day (subscription price $4.00 per 
annum). Both sent, postage free, one year for $5.00. 


Address TOWN TOPICS, 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Are you an advertiser ? 


Are your wares of a high class? 


You would find this magazine a very valuable medium. 
The rates are lower for the extent and quality of its circulation than 


any other magazine 


Consult your agent, or write us for rates. 
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EDWIN A. ABBEY’S new paintings for the Boston Public Library, completing his famous 
frieze, THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL, are reproduced exclusively in THE GENUINE 


oe PRINT 


For sale at the art stores, or sent direct by the publishers. 
Our complete pert catalogue, 10 cents.) 


(c 
CVARTIC € & CAMERON, 8 Pierce Buil sing. 


TORIES Sketches, Musi: al Co om pu $2 
fions and anything written 
by amateurs, and introduce their works or 


efforts to the public oa Fothe r publishers. Address 
RICHARD A. SA au wan. D, 1128 Breadway. 


At or Without a Master, $1.00 
ther Wit ita Master, 1.00 

Span mn wie r With ‘rT, 1.00 

A Practical et we” of Spanish, 0c. 
BERLITZ &A ©O i222 Broadway. NEW VORK 


$3.00 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 


Write for pamphlet U. 
TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ETC. 
FL AVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden St, Philadelphia. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
we nerowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
alwars obtainable We are the original instructors by mail 


HOME CORRE“ PONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
Are | 
| songs. 


You I make a specialty of publishing music 
a for amateurs. Have you Latent Talent? 
| If so, write me. Send stamp for reply. 


Writer’? | RICHARD A. SAALFIELD, 1123 Broadway, N. ¥. City 


STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL, 


ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT. Director. 
31 Figth Avenue, New York City. 
rse Now Open Public Matinees 
Sie st. Write 


for Cat 


Fortunes have been made in writing 


Every Instructor a 
tlogue 
rHE Best of all, and for over sixty years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing. Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so, send at once and get a bottle of 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will 
relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De pend upon 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures diar- 
regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
ic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- 
cians and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


1840-1901. 
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Send 2-cent stamp for special circular. 


BOSTON 





opposite Public 


Jo 


hl oi / 


on fe nts 
contri tity 
are given p at 
at liberal rates. Studen ral 
successful and pleased 


Library, 








Thorough, scientifie course adapted tr 
Uns al needs. Long-established 
py nsible. Successful. Prac- 

tical Instructors experi- 


enced and competent 
‘4, rsof 5 popular 
de, 
scriptive catalogue free. E dc we 


Sprague Correspondence School >, 








We claim Purity and Safety, 
and substantiate this claim 
with Chemists’ Certificates 


By the Blue Label used only 
by us (and fully sustained 
by recent U. S. Circuit 
Court decision) pasted on 
every piece of enuine 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. 
Booklet showing fac-simile 
of this label, etc., mailed 
free to any address. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 


by the leading Department and 
Housefurnishing Stores. 





BURNED IN THE 
_— E Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


ARE SAF New York, Boston, Chicago. 














No. 148 Majestic Building Ng = ema Mich 
LEARN WRITE “ADS” 


“‘Rre You a Page-Davis Man?”’ 


An answer in the affirmative invari 
ably means a favorable consideration 
of your services by business men who 
have for the past five years been look 
ing to this original school for Ad 
Writers capable of earning " to $100 
a week, WE TEACH YOU BY 
M Edward 
Page and 

Samuel A. Davis 
alone give 

personal private instruction. 

give you that individuality so essen- 

tial to the successful Ad Writer. 

Large prospectus and package of affi- 

davits sent free on request. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
Leute 38, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 











Fe 99999999 99999999999909099900R, 


Om—SMELTER—MINES. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co., 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
Members N ; Consolidated ock Exchange, and Los 
ge , Stock Exchange 
66 prenduun and 17 New Street, New York. : 


DIVIDEND-PAYVING MINING, OL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
STED OUR SPECIALTY. 


the large 
vestments, sub 


our successful plan for realizing 


profits of legitimate mining, oil and smelter ir 

awe ion blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any 

terested on cation 

BRANCHES:—B ston, delphia, Chicago, Cleveland; 
ti, St. Le . tford and New Hav en, Conn 


9999939339393293939 39333: 


Montreal, 


escott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal., St. John, N. I 
oronto, and London, Eng 


fs 


1EEEEEEEE SEC E REE ESEKE GEESE 


WHEN YOU BUY 


a cigarette why not have your 
monogram, crest, club emblem or 
other design printed on each one’? 
We make a specialty of cigarettes 
marked with private and club se 
nals in colors, and packed in small xes 
with yacht name on label. The latest in 
yacht requisites! 
Samples sent for 20c. Price list free. 
50 cigarettes (unmarked) sent postpaid, $1. 


PINKUS BROS., Manufacturers, Dept. 0, 
56 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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'“CHIVALRY” 


A Remarkable Work, 
THE $1,000.00 PRIZE PLAY 


of which the Distinguished Critics and Playwrights who were 
the judges that made the award over some hundreds of plays 
submitted, said: 





“it is the strongest, most original, most daring, 
most sensational and most readable that has been 
presented in the last half Century.” 


And of which a distinguished resident of the South writes: 


December 9, 1901. 
Editor Town Topics. 

Dear Sir :—As a Rhode Islander who has lived for six years in the South, | think I 
may safely venture an opinion and a suggestion in regard to your prize drama, 
**Chivalry,’’ without being accused of race prejudice. 

It is a brutal but truthful picture of life in the South as I have found it. 

I will not take up your time with arguments as to the why, but if I had money 
enough | would place a copy of that play in the hands of every reading man in this 
country, North anu South; it reacts both ways, and teaches truths to all. 

What do you think of trying to get a subscription fund to cover the expense of 
printing a special but not expensive edition of that play, and placing one or more copies 
in every library and reading-room of every school, every society and every public 
institution in this country? 

I believe that play is a liberal education in the right direction, and if properly 
placed before the young men and women, when going through the process of mind 
formation, will, in the course of years, tend to reduce the now growing evil and avert a 
possible race war. 


. 
| 


| ; 
| 
| 
. 


I have no money to waste, but I will willingly give according to my means to 
attain this end, and | think I know many others who would do the same. 
Hoping you may be willing to assist in this matter, | remain, 
Very truly yours, 





Everyone should read it. Send 10 Cents (stamps) and it 
will be sent you, postpaid, by 


TOWN TOPICS, | 
208 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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St. Jacobs Oil 


USED FOR 50 YEARS 
=; 











HE GREAT REMEDY 
S) UNEQUALLED.... 
25c. AND 50c. 


Conquers 
Pain! 


























but one in which every risk has been elimi- 
nated, and will return YOUR MONEY IN 
TWELVE MONTHS, as well as pay a perma- 
nent income. 

Kern County is the truest mining district 
in the United States. The renowned * Yel- 
low Aster” Mine, producing over $300,000 
monthly, with $25,000,000 ‘in sight,” is lo- 
cated in this country. 

The Rayo Mining & Developing Co.’s prop- 
erties show DOLLARS in values where the 
‘Yellow Aster” showed CENTS at the same 
stage of development; they consist of 

A WATER POWER, developing 20,000 Elec- 
tric Horse-Power, which can be sold to net 
the Company $3,600,000 annually. 

4 FREE-MILLING GOLD PROPERTIES with 
over $1,000,000 ore ‘‘in sight” ready to be 
milled. 

3 ANTIMONY PROPERTIES, containing 
upwards of $10,000,000 ore ready to be 
mined and marketed. 

100,000 SHARES of this stock will be sold 
at 30 cents per share, par value $1 00, full paid 

Tunnel on Fertiand Mine. and non-assessable, to raise money to equip 
the properties with machinery ; then the price will be advanced to par, and dividends on stock guaranteed. 
SOME OF OUR REFERENCES: 

BANKER’S NATIONAL BANK, Chicago ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK, Boston. 
Hon. Geo. W. PECK, Ex-Gov. Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
A. J. EARLING, President C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chicago. E. C. BROWN, Ass’t to President Mich. Cent. Ry., Detroit, Mich. 
Send for illustrated Prospectus, FREE. 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT COMPANY, Financial Agents, 521 S Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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, place i 
aracters we ‘ 2 tral figure. Considering that the author is a foreigner, the book is written in excellent English 
far better English than we find in many an American novel. But the author has given us a very readable book, and, as readable . 
woks are rather rare, we feel more ned to praise her for what she has done than to point out the direction in which it seems to 
s she might have done a little better > 
All book and news dealers, or send price, 50 cents (stamps), to : 
TOWN TOPICS, 208 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
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ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES’S 
Remarkable Nowel 


“The Hunt for Happiness” 


he most intensely entertaining story, philosophical and tragic, that has appeared in 
many years. In reviewing it, 


THE NEW YORK HERALD SAYS: 


The story is highly realistic, and there is not a dull page in it from beginning to end The characters, though lifelike, are not 


, and the incidents, though not, as a rule, unduly startling, are legitimately sensational rhe author has drawn her 





and it will be sent to you postpaid, 
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“REVERIES OF A WIDOW,” 


a 


i 

’ 
BY TERESA DEAN. 

Price, Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50 Cents. 


What some of the leading Newspapers say of “ Reveries of a Widow.” 


For lively, engaging and lliant flashes of wit and love “ Reveries of a Widow,"’ by Teresa Dean, is not bad reading. It is 
built on a 5 wt hik th rface, that of the famous reveries by Ik Marvel, although in reality they are totally unlike. They 





1 
are supposed to be t tions of a lively and slangy young widow, who will not marry her ‘dear Jack,” although she uncon 
st 


sciously loves him, because he is “too easily managed Boston Herald 

The cry tor “ expansion n American fiction, recently raised again in the West, and already discussed im these columns, has 
answered by Teresa Dean, who, in “ Reveries of a Widow,” boldly invades the forbidden territory, and even ventures into the 

wilds beyond, whose cultivation even the literary expansionists do not care to claim The widow has certainly felt the great prob 


lems of existence “ tear 





ives at her heart,’ and perhaps she has set them tearing at others’ hearts as well, but about this 
creetly silent, for she is worldly wise 





This is a clever book, but a cynical one. Its wisdom is hard as steel, disagreeable with the bitterness of disillusion, and it is 
tolerantly amused by things that sheck the majority of us.—RKIcHAgD HENRY STODDARD, in the Mail and Express. 


Every dealer in books keeps it or will procure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 
TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 208 Fifth Ave. New York. 


CVC 600008080888 88 0088 seeeert 


TANIS, The Sang=-Dig ger, 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


This book is the last produced, and the best of all written by this brilliant American 
authoress. 





Comments of the Press on “ Tanis, the Sang-Digger.” 


Amelie Rives has written another novel of the “Quick or the Dead" order, to which she has given the name of “ Tanis, the 
g-D * ‘That was a study of lust working through the educated and refined; this a study of lust working through the low- 

re of ginseng-root in the Virginia mountains. The heroine is a young savage, in love with and beloved by a 
q lass—a mere animal. Both have remarkable beauty of face and form Tanis, the heroine, has al! the 
knowledge of love that the centuries have taught philosophers—by instinct perhaps—and her struggle against fate forms the ~~ fetta 
for the story, which is in the author's best veir That it could not possibly be true does not occur to the reader World, New York 


Sar 
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For sale by all leading book dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


There is a familiar boldness haracterization and coloring, with the passionate and imaginative style, that secures such strong 
interest and impression in whatever the author writes in fiction.—Globe, Boston, Mass 
Price, Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50 Cents. 


4 teens TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 208 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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the best 
after-dinner 


Cordial. 














77 Information 





Bureaus of the 





New York Central Lines 





Each city ticket office of the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & Western 
Railroads in the cities ot New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Albany, Utica, Montreal, Syracuse, 

Rochester, Buffalo. Niagara Falls, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Columbus, Indiana- 

lis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
hicago, Denver, San Francisco, Port- 
land, s Angeles, and Dalias, Texas, 
is an information bureau where desired 
information regarding rates, time of 
trains, character of resorts, hotel ac- 
commodations, and a thousand and one 
other things the intending traveler wants 
to know wiJl be freely given to all 
callers. 


Fora copy of “ Four-Track Series " No. 3, “ America's 

mmer Res ywrts,"’ send a 2-cent stamp to George H 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York; or, 

Send § cents for a sample copy of The Four-Track 
News, a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine of 
travel and education. 





ADVERTISER 
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‘“VIYELLA”’ 





SPRING FLANNEL SHIRT WAISTS 


The leading flannel for Ladies’ Golf, Tennis 
and Boating Shirt Waists. 


LATEST DESIGNS! FASHIONABLE COLORINGS! 
SOLID COLORS! STRIPES! PLAIDS! 
Also a heavy weight for Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Outing Seite tor coast and country 


“ Viyella” is stamped on every five yards of each piece 
*“*Viyella” can be obtained at leading retail stores 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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WHO USES 
MOST PENS? 


Answer—The Business Man 


WHO USES 
MOST INK? 


Answer—The Business Man 





—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—— 
Advertise Pens, Ink, Pencils, Paper, 
Mucilage, Envelopes and Typewriters 
in THE JOURNAL OF COMMEKCE AND 
CoMMERCIAL BULLETIN, 17 and Ig 
Beaver Street, New York 


IT’S THE 
BUSINESS MAN’S 
$ PAPER 
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The Gorham Company 


S/LVERSMITHS 











BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY 
HAVE JUST COMPLETED A LARGE 
ASSORTMENT OF STERLING-SILVER 


Belt Buckles 
Belt Pins and Clasps 


IN NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
DESIGNS for the SEASON of 1902 


For sale by the leading jewelers throughout the country 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SHEETS 
OF DESIGNS, SHOWING STYLES AND SIZES, 
WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 











THE GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York 
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. . ’ 
*“*‘A Moving Picture’ 
‘‘Mercy me!/*’ said kind-hearted Aunt Susan, ‘‘every family in our town has 
been getting those Ostermoor Mattresses by express, and just look at them here in the city. 
‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Progress, ‘‘ because everyone finds the Ostermoor Mattress as supe- 
rior to hair, as you, Aunt, found the hair mattress better than your old feather bed.” 


He (stermoor #* Mattress, 15. 


( 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35; 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., $10.00; 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs., $11.70; 4 feet 2. 40 Ibs., 
$13.35; 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., $15.00. Ail 6 feet 3 inches long. These prices include express harm.) 





has set people to thinking that a hair mattress is mof ‘‘ good enough.’’ We would be sleeping 
on straw and living in mud huts to-day if our ancestors had stuck to ‘‘ good enough "’ ideals, 
The hair mattress is ‘‘ good enough"’ in the sense that straw, husk and feathers used to 

be considered ‘‘ good enough,"’ but it does not meet modern requirements, 
SLEEP ON AN “ OSTERMOOR "’ FOR THIRTY NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have Aofed for, if you 


don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any gso hair mattress ever made, you can get your 
money back by return mail, and we will also pay refurm express charges hat could be more fair ? 


Send for our Handsome Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time”’ 


which costs us 25c. but cosis you nothing but the trouble to send a postal for it. We don’t ask you 
to buy, but we want you /osénow. You will be surprised at the beauty of this 96-page book. 


BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of “felt.”’ It is sof a felt mattress if it is not an Ostermoor. Or name 
and guarantee on every genuine mattress. Write us to-day without fail for our free book 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 135 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “ Church Cushions.”" 
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She Rises 
to Conquer 
when she uses 
Pearline 


and stoops to a painful 
struggle with dirt when 
she uses old fashioned 
methods and cheap (aay 
Washing Powders 
The women who are the 
most particular about 
their housework are 
the ones who are the 


Pearline 








‘Ts discerning typewriter operators of 
the world have wreathed the Bar-Lock 


with praise. It satisfies them as none other 
does. Catalogues on request. 


Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. 


47 W. 116th Street, New York City 
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Drawn Wor ro Doris § 


g 
rae Mec { deale 


age | 
Sinch, - - 60 cents a hundred 
éinch, - - 75 cents a hundred 
7inch, - - 90 cents a hundred 
Chop Holders, 6 dozen 25 cents 
Round and Oval Lace D’Oyleys, Fancy Ice Ca 
every kind of paper table decoratior 
Send toc n stamps for ass« a one! le dozen and our 
booklet ‘Artistic T € at 
MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO., Limited 


Paper Table Specialties 


Dept. B, 22 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Dr. J. PARKER PRAY’S 


Standard Toilet hater prensa 
CREAM Med hors “fe fe . 


ROSALINE. aration. which cannot oo 
bea a ! Rosaline is not sflected by pe ation or i by sea 
DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL. “Bie nail polish, free 

4 St ‘1 : , 
The SS a Soren wan S Ola eae the ‘Diamona ‘Nail Polish wil! 


assure heautiful hands _Box 
ONGOLINE. nd leans the nails, ren ink, hosiery 
ains from the skin; guaranteed harmless 
Bottles, 5 
Dr. 4. PARKER PRAYW’S toilet preparations have been on the 
market for 34 years. If your de er h ne arte ail anetee oe awe the 
genuine and not push rank imitations upon you. Send stamp for booklet. 


Dr. J, PARKER PRAY COMPANY, 


| Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 12 KE. 234 St., N. ¥. City. 
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Figures 
Went 
Wrong. 


Something about 
Food that Saves one 
from Brain Fag. 


That food can make or break a man is shown in thousands of cases. 
If one’s work requires the use of the brain, the food must furnish particles 
that will build up the brain and replace the daily loss. 

Many times people fall ill not knowing that the real cause of the trouble 
is the lack of the right kind of food to keep the body nourished. 

As an illustration: A young man in Chatham, Va., says, ‘‘I have been 
employed for quite a time in a large tobacco warehouse here. My work 
required a great deal of calculating, running up long and tiresome columns 
of figures. Last winter my health began to give out and I lost from two 
to ten days out of every month. 

‘«T gradually got worse instead of better. It was discovered that when I 
did work many mistakes crept into my calculations in spite of all I 
could do. It was, of course, brain fag and exhaustion. After dragging 
along for several months I finally gave up my position, for every remedy 
on earth that I tried seemed to make me worse instead of better and I had 
to force down what food I ate, hating to see meal time come. 

‘‘One day a friend said, ‘Crider, do you know there is a food called 
Grape-Nuts that I believe is made to fit just such cases as yours?’ The 
name rather attracted me and I tried the food. The delicious, sweetish 
i taste pleased me and I relished it. In about a week my old color began 
to come back and I gained in strength every day. Finally I weighed and 
found I was gaining fast in flesh, and with the strength came the desire for 
work, and when I went back I found that my mind was as accurate as ever 
and ready to tackle anything. 

‘*T now can do as much work as any man, and know exactly from what 
my benefit was derived, and that is from Grape-Nuts. I feel that it 
is but fair and just that my experience be known,” E. P. Criper, 
Chatham, Va. 
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Since no one neglects 
Physiological Exercise with- 
out paving the way for 
future trouble, you cannot 
afford to put this off any 
longer. 





St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 16, 1902. 
Atois P. Swosopa, Chicago, IIL 


Dear Sir:—After waiting several weeks since completing a course of physio- 
logical exercise under your directions, I feel that I am in a position to most heartily 
endorse your methods, and wish to tell you about the benefits I have already experi- 
enced. 

I think Iwrote you before that I had been a great sufferer from indigestion 
and constipation, also its attending evil, nervousness, for 25 years. As long as 22 or 
23 years ago it was a common thing for me to gu 5 or 6 days at a time without a 
movement of the bowels. I hada position at a desk, writing, in the East and had to 
give up my position in 1879 on account of extreme nervousness. 

| took a long rest, came West, changed my occupation, and by taking extra 
good care of myself, was fairly comfortable for awhile. I became worse again and 
placed myself under the care of a skilful physician here—he said there was not much 
for me to do except to go onto a very limited diet. For three years he confined me 
to three articles of food, viz: predigested bread, fresh eggs and the best beef steak 
all carefully prepared and well masticated. 1 improved some under this treatment, 
but again became worse and could hardly drag myself around. Last winter, a year 
ago this month, I was taken toa city hospital suffering from nervous prostration. 

Nov. 209, 190r, I commenced with your exercises. For months I had been turn- 
ing it over in my mind how I could get out of business, I was so miserable. I took 
your course carefully and conscientiously and immediately commenced to improve. 
I never was better in my life than I am to-day; my bowels move like clockwork every 
morning, I work like a good fellow from morning until night and do not tire. I take 
a walk of four or five miles when I can spare the time—could just as well make it 
ten if I had the time—and when I am through, feel just like starting out. 

Am pushing my business with the result that so far this month it shows an in- 
crease over the same days last year of over 65 per cent. and I fully expect to double last 
year’s business this year. I can eat and digest ay Moone. that is set before me, and 

while I make my living by se)ling drugs, I personally have no use for them, If you can 
use this letter or any part of it as an inducement to some poor sufferer to take your 
course and be well I shall be glad. 

Wishing you success in your good work for the weak and miserabie, believe me, 
your grateful friend, 

GEO. C. DAVENPORT, Druggist, 
971-973 East Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





If you are not convinced from my previous advertising that my —. HA Physio- 
logical Exercise will do all that I claim for it, the fault is in t 
advertising and not in the system itself. 
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The 
Swoboda 
System 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system of Physio- 
logical Exercise is for each individual; my instructions for you would be 
just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail 
only, and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your 
own room just before retiring, and it is the only one which does not over- 
tax the heart. You will be pleased to receive the valuable information 
and detailed outline of our system, its principles and effects, together 
with testimonial letters from pupils which I send free upon request. 
ALOIS P, SWOBODA, 503 Western Book Bldg., CHICAGO. 

















What's a Postman 

without them? 
SLOW. 

What's a Shopper 


without them? 
TIRED. 







What's a Policeman 
without them? 
INEFFICIENT. 


What's a Waiter 
without them? 
NOISY. 







What's a Lineman 
without them? 
UNSAFE. 
What’s a Nurse 
without them? 
IRRITABLE. 








What's an Operator 

without them? 
WEARY. 

What's an Invalid 


without them? 
WEAK. 
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The Pneumatic Tire 





of the Human Foot 





One pair of these rubber heels 
will outwear two leather heels, and 
give ten times more comfort. They 
are the heels of health, the kind 
that last, and the only heels made 
out of brand-new rubber. 

They save -the back, save the 
nerves, save the wearer, and make 
walking a delight. 

For the reason that every one 
prefers to ride in a rubber tired 
vehicle, you ought to have a pair 
of O’Sullivan’s heels attached to 
the shoes you are now wearing. 
They are the pneumatic tire of the 
human foot. 

Price 35 cents, soles to match 
75 cents, and a trifle for attaching. 
Send diagram of heel or sole to 
be fitted. All Dealers or the 
makers, 


QSULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Hass. 
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: The Pianola 
AW —a popular 
- adjunct to 
the Summer 
Home or the 
Yacht 
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An slways 
available en- 
tertainer 
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COPYRIGHT THE PIANOLA ON THE VACHT 


Musical Intuition 


GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
Exercise and Cultivation by 


The Pianola 


Musical intuition is inborn. Many students of the pianoforte perfect themselves in technique 
and fail to make their mark for lack of intuition. 

It is called musical genius. 

Many possess this wonderful power to a marked degree who do not know one note from another. 
They can criticise music, they have the temperament and they know how music should be rendered, 
but they can not express their feeling and taste decause they can not use their fingers. 

The Pianola, with its sixty-five felt-covered fingers, enables every one to play the piano, for it 
faithfully and correctly plays every note, leaving the expression and the tempo to the control of the 
operator. 

By the use of a single lever, one can regulate the touch or the force of the Pianola-fingers just as 
the nerves and muscles regulate the human fingers. 

Another lever regulates the tempo, making the music fast or slow, retard or pause — in fact any 
change you may dictate. 

The simplicity appeals to you at once. 

Every inch of the paper music-roll is marked in plain view with a graded expression-line to 
aid the performer, and numbers corresponding with a disc back of the tempo-lever indicate the 
correct time. 

There is nothing complicated or confusing about the Pianola —there are no useless push-buttons, 
stops, and cranks to confuse the operator —the whole effect is produced by the levers which are 
explained on every piece of music as it passes before you in playing. 





ss) 








The Pianola looks like a small cabinet. It is not attached to the piano in 
any way, but is simply rolled to the instrument when its use is desired. 
The price of the Pianola is $250. 
If you have not heard the piano played with the assistance of the Pianola, it may be difficult for you to understand its 
wonderful success Certainly you are robbing yourself of an opportunity to judge of an instrument which may prove of inestima- 
ble value to you. Visitors welcome. Catalogue 5S, fully illustrated, upon request. 


~ 8 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW 
T H E A E O L I A N C O . 124 EAST FOURTH seaaey, GUE. 











Albany, Cluett & Sons Denver, Denver Music Co. Newark, Lauter Co. San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
Atlanta. Phillips & Crew Co Detroit, Grinnell Bros New Orleans, Ph. Werlein, Ltd. St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co 
: Augusta, T mas & Barton Co Kas. City, Jenkins’ Sons M. Co Philadelphia, C. J]. Heppe & Son St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
‘ Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co Los Angeles,South'n Cal.M.Co Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co Syracuse, Chase & Smith Co 
i Boston, M. Steinert & Sons Co Milwaukee, W.R fing & Sons Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells Toledo, Whitney & Currier Co. 
“ Buffa H. Tracy Balcom Minneapolis, Metrop'tan M.Co Richmond, W. D. Moses & Co. Toronto, Mason & Risch P. Co, 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy Montgomery, E. E rbes Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom Troy, Cluett & Sons 
Cleveland, B. Dreher’s Sons C Montreal, L. E.N. Pratte &Co Salt Lake City, Daynes M. Co Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co, 





(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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SMART 


White Rock Lithia at every 
first-class hotel, club, buffet 
and dining car. Travelers 
need run no risk to health 
by change of water. Drink 
White Rock every morning 
on rising for a month. 
Send for booklet 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY, 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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Athletes 


Use the Best International 
Dentifrice 


Arnica Tooth Soap § | 


Hardens the gums—cleanses, preserves and 


beautifies the teeth—sweetens the breath. i 





] to =F most nvenient package 
se—t ader for a third of a century 


At all Druggists 25c. 
C.H.STRONG&CO., + Chicago, U.S.A, 











me) 4 EVERY WOMAN MAY ACQUIRE ~ 


|A Beautiful Figure 


BY THE USE OF MY UNBIVALED 









(No Mechanica! Appliances or Drugs.) a 


*NOYLENE" positivel 





~~ your NECK and CHEST, ms 

Call and investigate Fre Symmett ilandimpa 
personally when possible. 6.) (fn to When thr 

Hours, t1 to 5 daily *™ CEOS ‘ . . 
(Fridays exeepted). menting, try it. Established 


Price, 2.00. 
Send 4 cents postage for B. tf and full particular 
Mme. L. C. MARIE, Specialist, 


Ladies’ Goilet /tudio, 


138 WEST 116TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Nete the TREATED SIDE of this Face. 7 


The habit of Frowning forever 
cured and 


Wrinkles Removed 
At Any Age. 
‘ ANTI-WRINKLE SHEETS” 5 





from forming. Try t (rRADE-MARK.) 
25e. and 50¢. per package. 


erati Advice eheer- AVOID IMITATIONS. 
fully given to all correspondents. 
For larg ASTRINCENT works wonder 








Price, r 


Mme. L. C. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies’ Goilet /tudio, 
138 WEST LIGTH STREET, 
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This shows the actual size 
of the POCKET POCO closed. 


Every Condition of Photography 


is met by the Pocket Poco, the smallest and lightest complete photographic instrument made; 
the only pocket camera that carries plates or films with equal facility; the only pocket camera 
having a stationary ground glass necessary to perfect focusing. The Pocket Poco, closed, 
measures 174 inches thick, 5'4 inches high, 414 inches wide: weighs but 17 ounces. Takes 
a Picture 3'4 x 4'4 inches. With all its advantages, the price of the 


POCKET POCO 


is $9.00, about half the price of other pocket cameras making the same size picture. Ask to see 
it at the dealers, or send for the Poce book describing the full line of Poco Cameras—FREE. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA and SUPPLY CO., 506 Poco St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Mal Exact 


Will aid appetite and digestion. 
Will help invalids and convalescents. 
Will help nervous or tired women. 
Will produce natural, restful sleep. 
Will feed nerves strained to snapping. 
Will combat exhaustion in nursing mothers. 
Will stimulate and build up the over-worked. 
Will. strengthen the delicate and run-down. 













And it fs equally efficient in maintaining 
general health, and combating the ills incident 
to the present high-tension living. 

It is a preventive, as well as a remedy for 
all overwrought conditions of mind or body. 









I was the one who introduced your Malt Extract here years ago, 
through my druggist, and the thousands of bottles prescribed by 
me during La Grippe times, and since, fully attest to the opinion 
I bold of it. For years it has been the only Malt Extract 
1 bave prescribed, and the World’s Fair 100 points 

makes me feel proud of my early choice. 
F. R. Zeit, M. D., Medford, Wis. 











Write For Booklet 


Pabst Malt Extract Dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


OUR GUARANTEE OF ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
WITH EVERY GARMENT 


KUPPENHEIMER 


“OUTING 


GUARANTEED y= SUIT 
CLOTHES 
$12.50 to $40.00 


1902 


MARK THE HIGHEST POINT 


EVER REACHED IN THE 





TAILORING WORLD. FrEWw 
MERCHANT TAILORS MAKE 
CLOTHES WHICH GIVE THE 
SAME SATISFACTION 

THEY FIT PERFECTLY 

THEY RETAIN THEIR SHAPE 
THEY ARE DEPENDABLE 
AND DURABLE 

STYLISH IN CUT 

AND FABRIC AND 
MODERATELY 

PRICED. 





MADE IN ALL 
STYLES TO SUIT THE 
WANTS OF BUSINESS 


AND SOCIETY MEN. 


Do, BE HAD OF 
UP-TO-DATE MERCHANTS 
MOST EVERYWHERE. 


WE'D LIKE TO SEND YOU 
VOL. XIV OF OUR 
FASHIONS SHOWING THE 
NOBBY STYLES FOR 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


B. 
KUPPENHEIMER 
_ & CO. 


AMERICA'S LEADING 
CLOTHES MAKERS 


CHICAGO 
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Without the Foster 


SET 





Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 
positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and STN- 
sre? erode he tions of the skin. For sore, bi 
and sweaty fe fit has no equal. emoves all od 
perspiration, oot MENNEN’S (che o s1), a@ Little higher 
tn price, perhaps, than worthiess substitutes, but there 
is @ reas n for au. 
leverywhere, or mafied for 9& cents. (Semple Sree.) 
GERHARD MENNEN €O., Newark, N. J. 
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shown in right hand fig- 
ure is secured by wearing 


1 Decem ber 


’ 
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enough 
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Three Grades: 


} ; 


waist measure 


The Straight Military Fron 


The FOSTER 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


The only supporter with a pad large 
I a strong 
enough to hold back the « re abdo- 
men, assuring the wearer a correct 
the much de- 

nt t has a waist 
band which presses on the sides of the 
waist, making it round, and has no 
metal] parts to mar or tear the corset. 


Wide web, black or white. .60c 
Wide web, fancy frilled....75c 


Black, wl , card wie 

Heavy silk web...... .. $1.25 

Large pad if desired 

rhe name “ Foster” is stampe d on 
every pair. Don’t let your dealer im- 
pose on you with “something just the 
same as ‘ The Foster if he hasn’t it, 
we w mali it to you on receipt of price. 
Give color desired and your height and 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 
436 Broadway, New York City. Py, 











HAIR ONy 
TAAL 
NECK 


AND 


ARMS 
INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


1 COMPOUNDING, an ine mmplete mixture was accidentally 
wile the back of the and washing afterward ft 
was discovered that the hair mpletely removed. We 
DI ENE Iti absolutely harmless, 
It } rs and the hair dis 
i a € annot Pail. If the growth be 
. ‘ avy growth, such as 
r equire two or more applica- 
nd with ightest injur u -asant feeling when ap- 
ev fterward 
‘Wo dene sutersedes electrolvsts 
Used by people of refinement and recommended 
¥ an whe have tested its merits. 
ne s afetv mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
m receipt of ‘ei 08 5 pe ttle. Send money by letter, with 
y< sur full addr writ plainly. Postage stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
CO} We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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The 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


Warm weather has no terrors for wearers of the 
Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear. 


No danger of heat prostration. 
No danger of prickly heat or eczema. 


No danger of anything, but 


health and comfort. 


The Dr. Deimel Dress Shields are the best made 
Can be easily washed; are odorless. 
We guarantee every pair. 





Send for our free booklet and | 
1" gongs on. omnes, rats | Sample pieces of the cloth 


this trade-mark. 








The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


495 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D.C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E. C., ENG. 
6th Floor, Haywards Bidg. 728 15th St.,N.W. 2202St.CatherineSt. 10-12 Bread St. 
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EE 


TO THE. LAND OF THE 


MIDNIGHT SUN] 


NOk AY: NOR’ re SPIT ZBERGEY, 


By the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE \ 


CRUISES 


by the well-known Twin-Screw Steamer 


“Auguste Victoria” 


to NORWAY 
the NORTH CAPE 
and SPITZBERGEN 


leaving New York June ne h and Hamburg 
July 3d, 1902. Duration if ruise, 22 days. 























= 





By the Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“Prinzessin Victoria Luise” © 


4 cruises, each of 14-16 days’ duration, to the 


LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN 


) From Hamburg June 8, June 25, July 15, August 3 





And a specially attractive cruise of 23 days 
Tothe BALTIC SEA and the 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 


(Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Germany) 
From Hamburg August 22d, 1%2 





Both these vessels are classed among the finest cruis- 
ing vessels afloat, the ‘‘ Prinzessin Victoria Luise ’’ 
having been constructed solely for the purpose of 
pleasure cruising Chey afford the very highest de- 
gree of comfort and luxury 






For illustrated pamp erarié apply Dept 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 70 State St., Boston 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 401 California St., Se Francisco 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


STANDARD MARINE ENGINES. 


10 to 75 horse- 
power; two, three 
and four cylin- 
ders. Speedy 
cruising yachts 
are equipped with 
the Standard. 
Small space, big 
power. All the 
latest modern im- 
provements. 
Smooth Running, 
Safe, Positiveness 
in Action, Simplic- 





Ss ity, Economy. 
Catalogue on 
Yacnt AUGUSTA. request, 


UNITED STATES LONG DISTANCE AUTOMOBILE CO., 


307 WHITON STREET, - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








The Long Distance Aulomobile 


car built especially for touring on American roads, and to 
meet the requirements of those who seek simplicity of con- 
struction, economy in running and unusual strength and 
durability. Built on the Hydro-Carbon System, 7 horse- 
power, and will run 125 miles on one filling. Price $1,000. 


on exhibition at our salesrooms, 
UNITED STATES No. go W. 43d St, New York 
where pr al de monstration 





will b 







LONG DISTANCE 
AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Standard 
Marine Engines 
and Long Distance 
Automobiles 
SALESROOMS 


No. 62 W. 43d St., New York 


FACTORY : 
No. 207 Whiton Street 
Jersey City, N. J 





Catalogue and full 








information on request 


Depots: BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
H. S. Leach, Gecrge T. Gould, Jr., 43 Columbus Ave. Ralph Temple, 293 Wabash Ave. 
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Pabst beer 


IS always pure 


Brewed from 










i Ma 
MQ fore unknown an t 












Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes. Our catalog 
gives the truth in detail about the best boats ballt. Write 
for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. natin. Wis. 


ected barley and hops — never permitted to 
brewery until properly aged. 

















A Trial Treatment Free. Sent to anyone addicted to the use of 


Morphine.Opium or other drug habit. ContainsVita! Principle hereto- 
s We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. 


—=—9 PAINLESS AND PERMANENT = oT t 
N HOME CURE / 
‘ § 


{from all. ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION,46D Van Buren St., CHICAGO, 160, ILL, 





























[PATENTED 


Postal us on “Story of Comfort.” 





Bide 


SHADES—NOT SCREENS 


for porches and windows—obstruct 








ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
Sa turn again. I mean aradical cure. I havemade 

ead se the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 


allow free circulation of air. Cords that sande : 
don’t kink; metal pulleys that don’t break. SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
Made of Linden fiber in ornamenta colorings. remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
For sale by one dealer in principal others have failed is no reason for not now 
towns. If you can't buy them, write receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
THE HOUGH PORCH SHADE CORPORATION and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
73 Central St., Worcester, Mass, Give Express and Post Office. 








Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F. D., 4Cedar St, N. Y. 





THE SECRET OF b GOOD COMPLEXION 


TO ALL WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 


Until Further Notice We Will Send You a Regular Dollar Box of Dr. 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 50c. Cake of 
Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap For One Dollar Only 


The rif remedies area sure eure for impure blood, pimples, freckles, 
binckheads. ‘woth “patehes. liver spots, acne, rp dne ss of me © or nose, 
wrinkles. dark rings under the e yen r the face, 
meck. arms or body. They bright autify th mplexion as no other remedies of 

a very short tim Th y impart to the mplexion th st exquisite 
e the skin on oan nd velvety Until further not . will ser the waters 


and ap f + After this fer i th waf f 
for the soar Addr Hn. B. ‘VouLD. Room 44914 6th Ave., Now 
York. Sold by Drugsiete Everywhere. 


CaS TITTSUS A 




















SMART SET 


ADVERTISER, 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


NEW CURE 
FOR FITS 


If you suffer from Epileptic Fits, Palling Sickness 
or St. Vitus’ Dance, or have children or friends 
that do so, my New Discovery will CURE them, 
and all you are asked to dois to send for my 
FREB REMEDIES and try them. They have 
cured thousands where everything else failed. 
Sent absolutely free with complete directions, ex- 
press prepaid. Please give AGE and full address. 


DR. W. H. MAY, 
94 Pine Street, New York City. 


By a Special arrangement, 
PROFESSOR E DISON, the 
‘Wizard of the Stars,” 
send every reac t 


olutely FREE. Professor Kx 
“r in the world, and can te mn you your 
grave, thus enabling you to make the most « 


life from the 
of your 


d your sex, the date of your birth and a 2-cent stamp for 


, turn postage at once, and your Horoscope will be sent 
¥ R E E by return mail. Address 


g Prof. EDISON, Dept. S. T., Binghamton, N. Y. 


_ ENLARGED | 
JOINTS 


BUNIONS « 


Relieved and cured by 
’ 
** Pond’s 
4 $9 
Toe Spring. 
Endorsed by medical men 
here and abroad. Worn at 
night without inconven- 
ience. Restores entire foot 
to itsnatural form andaction. 
Sent on approval. Money back 
if not satisfied. 
Send outline of foot and 
write for yp ulars. 


M. ACHFELDT, 41 W. 24th St., N Suite K. 


DEN T'S 


CORN GUM 


GRNSBUNIONS WARTS. 


Easy to apply. Does not spread. 


Gives almost Netinediahe relief. 
ATALL ATA AY} CTS..0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
0, ) mC) a) AOL eee ee ae - 1°). 4 2 


C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


PURIFIES coo 





Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. Nofire. No 
Government Inspection. CABIN LAUNCH- 
ES and ROW BOATS. Send for catalogue. 


= PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 7, Racine Jct.,Wis. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOVRAUD’S 


RENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, _Etapien, Pendinn, M th- 
5 RK i Skin dis 


ty and lefie 
t the t 


ther hes, 


jes the Ski in 


made e} 

similar name. ve 

Dr. L. A. Sayre sai 
the «t ton (a patient 


them 


AS WELL AS 


ream’ as 
fa the skin pr 

bottle will last six months, 

lay GOURALD’S 

Pot Dre st RTI. EK removes superflu- 
ous hair without injury to the skin, 

a T. a Prop'r, 37 Gt. Jones 

r sale by all Druggists 
sds De ale rs through- 
Be ¢ ‘enades and Europe. 


a 4 Fancy c 
out the 1 





1\R RAS 
CATARRI 


Dr. Marshall's Catarrh Souff 
has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


The oldest Remedy. has a national reputation and has never 
been equaled for the instant relief and permanent cure of 
Catarrh, Colds in the Head, and the attendant Headache and 
Deafness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate relief 
uaranteed. Use before retiring at night until all symptoms 
disappear. Guaranteed perfectly harmiess. ASK YOU 
DEALER FOR IT. Refuse al! substitutes. Price, 26 cents. 
All druggists, or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. 


F. C. KEITH (Mafr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of cornsand bunions. [t?s the areat- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy, 
It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
eventing, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 

e have over 30,000 testimonials. ia 
it TO-DAY. _ Sold byail Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 2c. Do not accept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail, 
ITHER GRAY’S. SWEET 


M¢ 
pow DE aS, the ay Salty D for oa 
erish, Sickly Children ol ecw 
“Oh,WhatRest ¢ everywhere, Trial Pac 


EE 
and Comfort!” dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED. | Le Roy, WY. 


{ Mention this magazine } 


WRINKLES £:'*": 


a? removed by E. S. 
Rest ales youthful contour, 

Affections cured. Dimnosie Bi: unk Free 
DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. P., 512 Ellicott 8q., Buffalo, N.Y. 


3 jam ple 10K Moles, Pimples. 
*s, Red Nose and Skin 

MORPHINE HABIT CURED. Estab- 

lished since 1875. 30,- 

000 cases cured. The Treatment 

convenience or detention from business. 


can be taken at home without in- 
e 
Dr. J. L. Stephens Co,., Dept. V5, Lebanon, 0. 
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$1,000 FORFEIT UP. 
Beyara Never Fails. 


| 


SMART SET ADVERTISER 





. salen 
) HAIR DESTROVER-BE VARA 
IOLA THE GREAT SYRIAN REMEDY 


REWARA bas been in universal use for years in Syria, Asia, where certain re- 
ligious customs require the hair to be extirpated from the body. Beyara is pre- 
pered from the Syrian formule by a veteran chemist, and is now offered for the 
relief of those in this country who are troubled with superfluous hair on Face, 
4% Neck, Arms, or other parts of the body. In no case does Beyara produce more 
gratifying results than where everything else has failed 


Beyara is the only substitute for Electrolysis. 


The first person from each community who writes us can obtain FREE a large 
{treatise on Superfiuous Hair, and a 


Full Size Package of Beyara FREE. 


Don’t delay in writing to us. Be the frst from your locality. Attractive Terms 
to Agents. Ladies only. 4 


THE BEYARA CO., 225 Albany Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
— NR 09 


If you take the Skirt Binding 
with the trade-mark S. H. & M. 

















on the back you run no risk. 


Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces. 

















OH! HOW GOOD IT FEELS! 


The expression which springs to the lips of everyone on 
a first application of 


COGSWELL’S 


FOOT TONIC. 


Which 


could fasten 
a cobweb 
with 


Peet’s 


‘e Cools, 
Invisible —— 
EY ES Quiets 


Hot, 
Aching, 
Tired, 


They take the place 
of silk loops. Strong 
enough to hold any- 
where. So light you 
can hardly see them. 


Ideal for plackets. 
You can find them Ner vous 
when you're dressing Feet. 





and Sorget them when 
you're dre ssed, 2 doz. 
eyes, 5c.; with hooks, 


l0c. White or black. A positive cure for CHILBLAINS and BUNIONS. Sample 








At all stores 
or by mail. 
PEET 
BROS., 
Philad’a, 
Pa. 


Prer’s 
Wwviseae Eve 


> a “> 





bottles 25 cents. 

Price $1.00 per bottle, If your druggist does not keep 
it, apply to 
| E.N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist, 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Dr. Cogswell, who is considered an authority on the feet and their 
ailments, will be pleased to answer all inquiries pertaining to same. 
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Made 
from 





a Pure Gutta 
Three well seasoned 


Sample 


sent on Receipt of 1 a and well painted 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














AND RETURN ONLY $50 


from Chicago, Corresponding rates from other points. First-class tickets 
on sale May 27 to June 8 inclusive; return limit sixty — May and 
June are delightful months and the journey thither is delightful by 


THE NEW OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS TRAIN +. WORLD 


every evening at eight 
from Chicago; less than 
three days en route via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


The Best of Everything. Compartment Cars; Observation Cars; all meals 
in roam | Cars; Buffet-Library Cars (with Barber and Bath); Electric 
reading lamp in every berth. No extra charge for fast time or luxu- 
rious service. 


FULL INFORMATION FROM ANY TICKET AGENT. 
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Yaimler Motors 
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"THE DAIFLER MARINE MOTOR 
is the best and most reliable 
gasolene motor that has ever been 
produced. Its great economy (one 
pint per hour per H. P.), its safety, 
its durability, make it the preferred 
motor for Tenders, Launches, 
Yachts and working boats. It is 
made from 2 H. P. to 50 H. P., has 
either hot tube or electric ignition 
and will run 50 hours without re- 
filling tank. Prices*and expert ad- 
vice upon request. We [IAKE and EQUIP 
with the famous DAIFILER [lotor, Auto De- 
; livery Wagons, Touring Cars and Omnibuses, 
which are a revelation to owners of other types, 
} and which may be seen ai factory or under opera- 
tion. 


They give increased service at reduced cost. 
DAIMLER MFG. CO., 933 Steinway Avenue, L. |. City, N. Y. S 


A 


GaJ Tire 


is easy to mend. 














Any tire may Puncture; 
you can always repair the 


GQ@J 
Fast 
Durabie 
Simple 


Catalog and full informa- 
tion on request 


G @/J Tire Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Makers of Git& J De- 
tachable Tires for all 
classes of Vehicles. 
























Many times during 





Rogers Bros.”’ 








is necessary? All pie 
enduring 
finely finished and 
Plate that Wears.”’ 
sell them. 


(International Si 


still in condition to satisfy another generation, 
nattes: proof of the actual value of 


SMART SET ADVERTISER 


4m FROM MOTHER 10 DAUGHTER 


the past half century has the mother - 


given as a wedding gift to her daughter the “‘]847 
silverware that she herself used in early 
life. With many ye 


ars of wear already to its credit, it was 


What 


| ‘W847! ROGERS BROS. 


Spoons, Forks, etc., 


ces stamped with the com- 


plete trade mark “*] 847 Rogers Bros.”’ are 
in quality, 


beautiful in design, 
known as ‘‘Silver 
Leading dealers 


Send forcatalogue No, 61 T 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


or) MERIDEN, CONN, 
Canada. 


New Y ork, c thicago. “Hamilton, 
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Single-T ube 


and 


“D UNLOPS” 


= 
The unexcelled qual- § 


~ 
° 


Double-T ube 
—— Oire=——= 


has ever been regarded as 
& strictly high-grade equip- 
ment. Its great speed, strength 
and splendid wearing qualities 


are a guarantee of its uniform 


quality and care in construction 


ity and high-grade 
construction of 
these two tires have 
made them supreme 
in their respective fields 


is remarkable for the simplic- 
ity and ease with which it 
can be repaired. It combines 
all the best features of other 
double-tube tires, with a few 
special virtues of its own * ®* 











Is made of only the 
finest materials 


We have in stock, and will supply. the 
proper size and weight tires for any kind of 
wheels. Let us advise you regarding the tires 
best adapted to your needs 
Users of our tires will save delay by dealing with 
our branch houses in all principal cities, and which 
are in charge of our direct representatives 


Ghe HARTFORD 
RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
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These are the only 
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and the first taste of 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The happiest of men is 
he who knows the 
goodness of 


A BOTTLE 
of EVANS’ 
ALE 


A pleasure that 
lingers to the 
very last drop. 


Peer eT eT TTT 


the finest type of 
the purest whiskey. 
TRAD MARK Perfectly matured 


and mellow. 


aN TEp satisfies that it is 


SSS 
BALTIMORE Rye For the physical 


BOTTLED OY needs of women 
W ON | ea, 
MLANAHANG > when recommend- 


ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 


“eevee 


ppb enn peepee 


BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 


7 a 
Browda for past 116 years by WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


beteded 








Atta te tittle baht tbat dedi 
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Silk Hat Rye Whiskey 


$3.20 $3.20 


Silk Hat Cocktails 


We are offering to the consumer direct our SILK HAT COCKTAILS at 
the extremely low price of $3.20 for four full-quart bottles of Manhattan, 
Vermouth, Whiskey or Martini Cocktails, as you may select, 
express prepaid by us. 
We also offer ur justly celebrated 6-year-Old 
Silk Hat Rye or Bourbon Whiskey for $3.20 for four 
full-quart bottles, express prepaid by us. 
All goods packed in plain boxes, without marks to 
indicate contents. We cut out the middleman’s profit 
and his tendency to adulterate, and give you absolutely pure and guaranteed value. 
Such whiskey as we offer cannot be bought for less than $5 per gallon. 
OUR GUARANTEE.—If the goods are not as represented, you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 
Direct to the consumer from the distiller. 


a GINSENG DISTILLIN:: CO., 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES, OR ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Any BANK IN ST. Louis. 


N.B.—Orders from Colorad. frizona, Califorria, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexi regon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid 
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| FOOTSTEPS 


WHICH LEAD 
TO SUCCESS 


Some men fight desperately for suc- 
cess all their lives and fail. They 
lack Personal Magnetism, Oth- 
ers who possess it, get the best there 
is in life with little effort. It is not 
luck. They know the subtle art of 
influencing the minds of others to do 
their bidding. It is true that ambi 
tion, purpose. determination and per 
severance are footsteps which lead to 





success, but Personal Magnetism 
underlies them all. Itis that power- 
ful mysterious influence which fasci 
nates, controls and directs the human 
mind; the influence which raises a 
person from poverty to wealth; from 
obscurity to prominence. It is the in. 
herent right of every human being, 
Thirty of the most cistinguished pro 
fessors in the largest Colleges and 
Universities in the world, say posi- 
tively, that Personal Magnetism 
can be developed in any person of 
ordinary intelligence. Their opinions 
are contained ina 


Remarkable 
New Book 


sent free by the American College 
of Sciences. It is elegantly illustrated 
by the finest halftone engravings 
All the inner secrets and hidden mys- 
terics of Personal Magnetism, 
Hypnotism and Magnetic Healing 
are made as clear as day. and you are 
told exactly how to use them, It 
tells you how to acquire a secret in 
fluence and power over others; how 
to gain an increase in salary; how to 
cure disease and bad habits; how to 
lift yourself far above the fierce com- 
petition of the hungry thousands 
around you; how to make your life a 
well rounded success. Write for a 
copy today. It is Absolutely 
Free. Address, American College 
of Sciences, Dept.C. P. 8, 420 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Whiskey 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ADVERTISER 


of Whiskies. 


PURE, RICH, 
MELLOW, DEPENDABLE, 
If not on sale at your dealers, address the Distillers. 
FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS, 
DISTILLERS, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 











SMART SET COUPON. We issue a modern, up-to- 
date book on mixed drinks. 100 pages. 120 —— 
bound in cloth. Of value to all who entertain. nt 
postpaid on receipt of 10 cents and this Coupon. 

















~: Perfect 
Curves 


which give to women a beautiful figure, are 
previuced quickly by Yestro. It fills out 
all hollow and flat places, adds grace and 
heauty to the neck, softensand clears 

the skin, adds charm and attraction 

t» the plainest women. Beautiful 

W omen every where owe their superb 

ticures. perfect health and matchless 
viiness to Yestro. Absolutely 
unfailing. Fur information, new 
“Beauty Book,” testimonials, etc., 

4 sealed in plain package for &c. stamp. 


Address AURUM co., 
Dept. K.B., 55 State St., Chicago, 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


ELECTRIC 
AUTOMOBILES. 


SAFE — SILENT — SWIFT. 


Unquestionably Superior to All Other Electric Carriages. 
Selected by Discriminating Purchasers. 
The Choice of the ‘‘ Smart Set.” 


WAVERLEY DEPARTMENT, 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 91 FIFTH AVE. 


Send for “Poster” 


RESULTS COUNT 





TWO MACHINES entered. 

TWO MACHINES receive first certificate. 
TWO MACHINES make higher average than 
any other machines made in America, our record in 
New York and Buffalo endurance test. 


First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 miles 


without a stop. 

First Prize cup five-mile speed contest, Fort Erie 
track, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Prize cup ten-mile speed contest, Point 
Grasse Track, Detroit, Mich. 


Every machine we have ever entered in any eon maleral o deel of any Case of Cancer or Tumor 
contest has won first place. No failure mars our we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed. THE MOST VALUA. 
record. We believe this is not true of any other BLE AND OMPRE HENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 

j h vorld . this special subject, and w give you an sheen on tp Wien an 
make in the world. be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 


Write for catalogue 


Ghe HAYNES-APPERSON CO. 


KOKOMO, IND., U.S.A. 
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BROOKLYN BRANCH, M2 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Catalogue. 











i877 FOR 25 YEARS _ 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths ex ept those in the stomach 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. Aso logical result of our success 























THE BERSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble t naing, become the largest and mostelegantly 

te institution in the world for the treatment of a 

seases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 
lof Medicine, and upon 

Any physician who desires 

ve ot will be entertained as our 
“alt pf mate mom are cordially invited. 











to former patients. —— 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, AMERICAN AGENTS, NEW YORK. 








SMART SET 













Western 
Champagne 


has stood the following unique 
test : 

One of the wealthiest gentlemen 
in one of the largest Eastern 
cities, whose cellar isabundantly 
supplied with Great Western and 
foreign champagnes, on the oc- 
casion of a banquet at his home, 
directed his butler to serve half 
a dozen different champagnes 
after removing all labels and 
corks, the guests and host to de- 
termine which was most pleas- 
ing, uninfluenced by name, price 
or prejudice, merit alone to be 
considered The verdict was 
unanimous, and great was the 
surprise when the butler an 
nounced that a@// had chosen 
Great Western Champagne, an 
American wine, costing but half 
as much as the foreign labeled 
brands 


PUT IT TO ANY TEST— 








it is best, purest and most pleasing. Paris connois- 
seurs awarded it the ONLY GOLD MEDAL given to 
an American Champagne at the Exposition of 1900! 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - - - Rheims, N. Y¥. 
Sold by All Respectable Wine Dealers. 









































ADVERTISER 









THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SEE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 


loop— . 
The | 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 
r Mailed on receipt of price. 



















aie. > ce0. FROST cO., Makers, 
————— Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 
THE “VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 















The correct thing for gen- 
tlemen who shave. 
The acme of luxury, con- 





venience and refinement. 














Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 







THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Business wear s s what is Aus the nervousness of nine- 


enths of the Amer n i e f today 
My system of physica alt t “LIFE METHOD”— 
10t only r s this trouble, but if persisted in, w ffect a complete 
ire; and will rejuvenate t whole system. Entirely different from 
anything else Testim als ' Write tor Pamphlet. 


H. ULLRICH, masdie 42%tiun, CHICAGO. 


ence ern State Bank, Chicag 




















A SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


(NOW IN THE FOVRTH EDITION) 


NIGGER BABY AND NINE BEASTS 


BY ALMA FLORENCE PORTER 












The above is the trade-mark which for 
three hundred years has distinguished 


Chartreuse 


GREEN AND YELLOW 








the liqueur made by the Carthusian monks 
of La Grande Chartreuse, Grenoble, France. 
A gl a T thi j 
ome rdiai after din 
of the Gods descrit 
be a a 


At all First-Class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


BATJER & CO., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 


Sole Agents for United States. 









New York Nation—The little motherless wild 
Western girl wins sympathetic interest for herseif 
and for the various animal friends so affectionately 
pictured, and if these letters seem to show more than 
the degree of sense commonly allotted to them, we 
are willing to believe that our stupidity may have 
more to do than theirs in fixing the accepted limit of 
animal intelligence 









New York Vanity Fair—The illustrations by 
Gustave Verbeek are in his most vigorous style 
The full page, in which appear the great black bear 
facing the fury of a “ chinook " wind in the moun- 
tains, an old Mexican trapper and a child at the log- 
cabin window, is delightfully realistic. 








New York Times—Tenderly and gracefully the 
author tells of the love existing between a girl and 










FLATTERING PRESS OPINIONS 


| 


| 


various animals. The stories are so natural that 
they look as if they were the actual experiences of 
a voung life 

Albany Argus—The animals delineated with 
charming detail by Mrs. Porter are not hackneyed 
types familiar to the casual observer and to the 
zoologist, but distinct individuals impossible to con- 
fuse with other individuals 

New York Eveni 
will be delighted 
horses, dogs, foxes, pigs 
wild, bears, crow and burro, ms 
in Alma Porter's “ Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts.” 

Washington Post—Old and young lovers of ani 
mals will welcome the acquaintance of Mrs. Porter's 
friends. 





ng Telegram— Lovers of animals 
to make the acquaintance of the 
g e and 








The book is beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and handsomely 
printed on thick deckel-edge paper, with embossed cover and gilt top. Your book- 
seller has it or will secure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


$1.50, by the ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


































SMART 


Gives You the Means 
for Producing 
the Dest Music 


W! at 1S the 
} 


COOK 
Ss " 


difference between 
and ‘‘bad” piano playing ? 
it that ef two performers — 
laying correctly as far as the 
of notes con- 
charms and the other 
listeners? It is the subtle 
nce in ‘‘feeling,” ‘‘touch,” 
‘expression,’ which is noticed 
instant 

When the performer 


ANGELJUS, there 


proper succession is 


erned—one 


his 


nan 
uses GBhe 
no worry or 
abor in striking the proper notes. 
the runs and trills, 
the despair of the person 
piano with his fingers 
elight of the performer 
oys an ANGELUS to do 
He 
satisfy 
at its 


is 


pertect 
rmicn are 


rings 


y 
4 
1e 


The time, 


the 
} 


il ( 
My e mp! 

lrudge ry of pis ino pl aying. 
his music to 
He has music 
times. 


m \dulate 


every mood. 
} 17 
Dest at all 


, f music the world over 
Jean a esztke, Marcella Sem- 

f Hofmann, Enrico Toselli, Alberto 

irth ur f ri im, > von! Eugene 


i and ar- 


, 
and singers and 


{Ae Mit Sté 
Che ‘ANGELUS. 
An attractive booklet, “The Weddin of 


Mechanics and Art,” illustrated in colors, fully 
ie es Ghe ANGELVS, and is mailed free on 


appl ication 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


Main Offices and Factory, Meriden Conn., U. S. A. 


SET 





ADVERTISER 


GET A WAGON FREE 


—_—— 


Ralsion 


PURINA CEREALS 


Only One Wagon toa Family. 
s $2.00 iy er’s name a 

FREIGH 1 », (everywhere east of 
ns ar \ 


Send d we will send 
the Rocky Moun- 
‘ . yt t, with iron axles, size 
2 feet g by 4 h de, « ta g 5 pkgs. Ralston 
Breakfast | i, 1 pkg Healtt 1 pkg. Ralston 
Karle i, Pky r Pankake FI r, 1 pkg. Ralston 

1 t j 2 sacks I a Health Flour,— 
The w 


"PURINA. MILLS, 


‘Where Purity is Paramont ’’ 
807 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


Vats, 


everyu 
aeteleceya' 


Every pair guaranteed, Look for “President” on buck 

es. Trimmings cannot rust, Price, so cents, everywhere. If 

' » be had at the dealers yd ape ke mail, postage paid, 
whether you want them light or da: or narrow, 


- Edgarton Mfx. Co., Box one, shirley, Mass. 





‘eres & 


SMART 






GLOVE- FITTING 
MILITANT” 
VENTILATING 


** The Queen of Summer Corsets.’’ 


THOMSON’S * 


TILATING CORSET isall that a Summer 


GLoveE-FiTTINGc” VEN- 


corset should be, in fit, style and quality. 


For Sale By All The Best Dealers 


Artistic catalogue mailed on request, showing 
all the latest models illustrated from life. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
3457347 Broadway, New York 
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- SCALP CLEANER | 





"ERTISER 


Seven f | 
| Sutherland 


| Sisters | 
HAIR. GROWER and . 





Wie not grow hair on payne ball; 
but where there exists a part re | 

life in a hair root, they will surely bring 

forth a strong, healthy hair. For nearly 

a quarter of a century they 


have been ) 

performing this noble work with increas- } 
ing success 

The Scalp Cleaner makes a del igh it- 
ful creamy, cleansing, purifying lather, 
which is far superior and quite as a 
nomical as good soap. 

The Hair Grower is an ideal tonic. 
It destroys microbes and completely 
eradicates dandruff. It restores the de- 
caying hair roots, stops hair falling out, 
and keeps it healthful, soft and lustrous. 

The only hair preparation that can be 
found in nearly every drug and depart- 
ment store in the United States. 

Over 28,000 dealers sell them. Why? 

Permit us to again say: 

“ " 

4 
its the Hair-not the Hat 
That makes'a woman attfract've. - d 
kJ 

















SET ADVERTISER 


From Daguerre to the 


Premo 
Supreme 


Every camera improvement since the day of Daguerre; every idea that has increased 
the accuracy and efficiency of picture taking, has been crystalized and perfected in 
the Premo Supreme. The highest type of camera modern science can produce, and 
a worthy representative of the famous line of Premos. Fully described and pictured 
in the Premo book for 1902. An authority on all the requisites of Photography. 
To be had at the dealers, or sent free by mail. 
Department P, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 


Made by the Grand Rapids Furniture Association 


Is KNOWN EBSVERY wears For 


1. Beauty and art of original designs 3. Thoroughly seasoned and fine grained woods 
2. Best quality of choice material 4. Richness and permanence of practical finishes 
5. Highest perfection throughout in construction 


IT WILL LAST FOR GENERATIONS 
INSIST UPON THIS TRADE-MARK 








It is a guarantee of Mat IN GRAND RAPIDS Sold only through the 
regular furniture dealer 


Our illustrated booklet 


genuine merit that will 
stand the test of time. 
It is a protection against explains why A 


clever deception that a your dealer for it, o 


write to us. 





little use exposes. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE ASSOCIATION, Incorporated 
CRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
























aAYS RE I will gladly inform WHY BE A SLAVE TO COCAINE, CHLORAL, opium, 
m HINE ey to ess home <« 
srabewarenecrie | MORPHINE 225: 
a Mioveretathing n mental a 
har c Address physical wreck? Write 
Mrs. Mey ‘o. Baldwin, ‘Box i212 “ hic ago, TL P. W. BARBRA, om. 945 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J 
‘*TH BE SA HLIN ” OPIUM and other 
Cultivates Naturally The Straight Front and Erect Figure. DRUG HABITS 
on neg thegeeng naving Cured, Trial Free. 
oy cae Ss + __ DR. PIERCE MEDICAL ASS'N, 48 AN, Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. 
N rse r i A CORSET - 
AND F KM MBINEI 
Do You Scowl? 
poks by 
& P. Wrinkle Eradi 
i : » Wrinkle Eradicator 
t & : most le t , : to t wos 
W I i New Idea—The B. & P 
$ 5 Frowner Tr x 
a ’ -- or | 7 The B. & P. Co. (Tw v 36 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0. 
SANLIN CORSET CO., 261 Franklin St., Chicago, mm. 











; WELL GROOMED 


men and wr men will see = ap ypreciate the éi ffe 
ke 1 







made to their shoes when n 
WHEN TREES ARE NOT USED t LEADAM'S SHOR TREE Cee - WHEN TREES ARE USED DAILY 
Ww i. oh res ¢ ttened: the leverage does it and holds it vy need never 
force your feet int riled up shoes again. Do not a d las ' hsti s Ask r dealer for them by name, which is on 
every pair For men and women, $1.00 per pair a trated book T M returned if not satisfactory. 






LIONEL B. LEADAM, {30 Palmetto Street, Seestion. N. We 
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the teeth 1 i necessary exer- 
cise and the only way to mix 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


CAUSE |. THE LAW. 
The law is: “Naturally 
organized foods make 
of poor teeth ar possible natural condi- 
herefore poor health is tions; there is no other 
way In white flour the law is 


The primary cause 


e get lour. 


ilies tax ‘all preteens broken because a part of what 
g | | nature has organized in the wheat 
ties of the wheat that make . has been removed, and in soft, 
, cookeaé food the law has been 
broken by robbing the teeth 

of their baturai uses. 


th 
In 
er 
teeth have been rem 


Your reason tell 
toc hange your diet. 


CAUSE 2. , Ti THE laws 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 

is within the law because 

the whole wheat is used— 

nothing added — nothing 

taken away. The crispness 

of Shredded Wheat Biscuit 

compels mastication and 

Our booklet “The Vital Question’* win WA Causes the flow of saliva, It 
i sa tool oo meg ed = on the food sub- is therefore natural food. Your 
reason tells you to adopt it. 


n request 
Saini en THE NAT 
ir diet NIAGARA FALLS o a oS 


Another cause: for poor 
“eth and therefore poor 
th is the use of 
-dcereals. Being 
e swallk wed with " 
ion. The vigorou 





FOR 37 YEARS The Travelers 











Has Furnished 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE, AT 
LESS COST, FOR THE SECURITY GIVEN 


Than Any Other P.esponsible Company in the World 

























It is Doing so To-day 
Not through the erection of magnificent business palaces; 
Not by the payment of extravagant commissions and salaries; 
Nor by holding out hopes of impossible dividends or rebates; 
Nor by attempting, above all things else, to be just the biggest thing in the insurance world. 











Its methods are economical; Its investments are safe; ° 
Its promises are plain; It estimates no result that it is not Death 1s 
willing to guarantee. Certain 


The annual cost of each policy is definitely fixed; s. 
The insured knows precisely what he is to get; under what con- Accidents 
ditions he is to get it; and what will be its annual cost. are 


Last year alone the TRAVELERS Possible 
paid out under policies and contracts for deaths 
and accidents $3,644,955 
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Town Topics 
Financial Bureau 


ESTABLISHED IN 1889 





A GUIDE IS NECESSARY 


who de- 


ews On 


THE BURLAU'S ADVICE. is al s sincere 
and as reliable as possible ecause it dispas 
sionately sees and s ~ latior I l 
standpoints, and is UNBIASED yi 





ais 
Ws OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and 
‘ st in the market ) ‘ « 
furnish dis terested 

We are ‘ pe 
and WHEAT as w is 

A attention 

Spee — many ond SECURITIES, 

n 
oO nake 

















Read carefully the terms printed below and send check 


special report, ast se mi be Address all comm 


1mu 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 
Telephone, 262 Broad) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York 


SERVICE RATES ARE: 

Fir t or 
for an 
$10. (An 





-Out- of Ady da 


n d 





ling), 1 
~Out- of- “town « laily 4 vi 
I 1able number of speci 

letter service, wit V f t | 
S,$15. Subs riptions unde: tng te Ree > not accepted for than 6 mor 
FirrHo—A Spec cial New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of n ng pro able 


course market for the day, and < > as to pur h; r rs als f particular stocks: also 








month 





a h morning set . ’ overing probal 


lay when cir« cumstances warrant it: also the regular daily letter 
mailed to house me Tes if desired); also privilege of inquiries and advice 
telegraph, telephone, letter, or personal call at our office. n this service we 
pay for the mor 1ing tele grams only; others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 
To operators making their headquarters in the Wall Street district, this service will be 
made by our own messe ngers if preferred. 
SixtH—Bulletin service Wall Street district, $15 per month. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class fifth. 


by t 
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Comfort in Sitting i 


No Longer a Myth 


HE Fit-the-Back feature of the 
T chairs in the Pullman Parlor Cars 
has been applied to House and Office 
chairs, 

The chair here illustrated is one of 
these chairs, Did you ever see a chair 
fit a man’s back as this does? 


We will send this RICHARDS 
Fit-the-Back Chair 


in cane seat and spindle back, golden 
oak or mahogany finish, freight pre- 
paid East of Denver, on receipt of 
$10.00; or the same chair on office 
base for $11.00. Catalogue of other 
styles on application. 


Richards Chair-Panel Co. 


CHICAGO 
1107 Woman’s Temple . 











BUF FFALO LITHIA WATER 


Team ES 3 The Great Solvent 
2} and Eliminator of Uric Acid 


and other Poisons 


IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, 


Cout, Rheumatism, Renal Calculus, and 
Stone in the Bladder. 
“‘The Best Table Water.” 


Dr. Roberts Bartholow, /ormer Professor of Materia Medica and 
x General Therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Author of 
16 Gq Que Bartholow's Materia Medica and Therapeutics, says: 
Pl. er Se “*BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Of Virginia, contain well-defined 
traces of Lithia and are alkaline. This is used with great advantage in Gouty, Rheumatic, and Renal 
Affections. IT IS THE BEST TABLE WATER KNOWN TO ME, AND I HAVE SOME EXPERI- 
ENCE OF THEM ALL.” 
7 James K. Crook, A. M., M. ™ Adjunct Professor of Clinical Medicine and Physical Diagnosis at 
re New York Post-Graduate Medical School (see has gained a 
“Mineral Waters of the United States,”’ b y him): ‘“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER wide tere Aig 
especially in the treatment of Urie Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Renal Calculus, Stone in the 
Bladder, and Gastro-intestinal Disorders.”’ 
Spring No. lis both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, FEEBLE, and ANAMIC SUB- 
JECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptoms, No. 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address, 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 
49 
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i 
: 
ne Correct Styles 
Are You Going Blind? 
Write to Dr. Oren Oneal, aw in | 
gwifte dé culist, af once and te in him your 
troubies and he will advise you FREE. . . 
= aes ronered sight to thousands since Millin Cry 
The Oneal Dissolvent Method b 
aise teed conditions im the eye ad re 
mores ita normal functions. Abeolctely ’ Walking and 
. ween ves me Aner ne 
yanew meth no nife no pain; 
en, De. Onc yom aiasivs ate y -— : Outing Ha ts. " 
ea. 
Guttest ap se teerenre' Chie Pag, mL. 567 F ift h Av en ue, 
APRIL Mei (Windsor Arcade). 
Walking and 
ip 
f/ LOOK Outing Hats. 
’ an 10 178 Fifth Avenue, 
P . YEARS 5 (Near 23d Street). 
ai \ 
! YOUNGER 
} SINCE USING 
) QUICK HAIR RESTORER. ||} MANAGERS 
i Restores original color to gray hair in ten 
days, making the hair glossy and beautiful. know the value of THE SMART SET as an ; 
; For medium or dark brown and black hair ee ; ; 
| not more than one-third gray. advertising medium. It reaches all the | 
Clear as water. Guaranteed harmless. . eae . 
| Price, $1.00. Druggists, Hairdressers, or by people of wealth and social position in : 
Express prepaid. . : . 
Interesting book, ‘‘About the Hair,” sent the United States. The patronage of its 
free. readers alone could make the future of ff 
1279 MICHIGAN AVENUE, - ~- CHIC 560. J 
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YACHTS ANp 
_ LAUNCHES 














YACHT TENDERS, LIFE BOATS 
GIGS, CUTTERS AND DINGHYS 


Marine Engines and Boilers 





Boats Bought and Sold on Commission :: Insurance and 


Charters Effected :: Designs and Estimates Submitted :: 


Send 10c. Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


Gas Engine & Power Co. and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co. 


Main Orrice & Yaros: MORRIS HEIGHTS 
N.Y. Crry. Terersonz, 268 Hicu Baince 


Downtown Orrice: 11 BROADWAY 
N. Y. Crry. Terernone, 241 Baoap 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 








BENEATH 
THE COLLAR. 
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Stein-Bloch 


Smart Clothes 


FOR MEN 


are in a class by themselves. 








There are no. other ready - to - wear 


clothes made that can approach them 










either in tailoring, fashion, fit or general 


SONIA SRS 


satisfaction. Very few tailors can make 
clothes to measure as good, even if they 
do charge more than double 
Stein-Bloch clothes prices. 
The proof is within your 

reach at the leading 


Clothier’s in your town; 


SSS 


if not, write us. 


We will send you our finely 
illustrated publication, ‘‘Con- 
cerning Smart Clotkes,’’ if 
you'll write for it. Series J. 


STEIN-BLOCH SUITS 
AND TOP COATS, 
$15.00 to $30.00. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 


Wholesale Tailors, 
- > ROCHESTER, 
aan NEW YORK. 
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Cut 
Glass 


is celebrated the world 
over for its perfect cut- 
ting, .exclusive design 

I and brilliant coloring. 
It rivals the richness of 

| gold and the prismatic 
radiance of the rainbow. 
Libbey Cut Glass is 
imitated but never 
equaled. It has re- 
ceived the highest 
awards at every great 


exposition, and 


engraved 
on 


every piece 
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is a guarantee of abso- 
lute perfection. 

The principal dealer 
in every city handles it. 


t < 
JA ZZ 


Saves 
at 
<4 


‘I 


SS 
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Handsome booklet, “Things Beautiful,” 
sent free, 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, 
Dept. S, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Knock 


Argument 
is the final 
piece of logic 
used by Na- 
ture. Many people lean on the ‘‘don’t- 
hurt-me’’ theory about coffee until 
the beautiful machinery of the body 
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Postum Food Coffee 


/j is the way out of trouble. If you 

h. we nome rar have dyspepsia, heart troubles or any 
DSON PIN CO.MFGRS. disease of the digestive organs or 
ROCHESTER,W#.Y. nerves, stop coffee and use Postum for 

. Pystel fe tol Fransdin St AN.Gty 10 days. The change works wonders. 




















THE 


FOUR-TRACK 





NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 


Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


eM Fours Track News wil! be sent tree to any address 
a year on ge cents. Single copies’ gente. 
’ New York ‘ 

e ork. 
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in your home free of expense 


PIANOS have been oxtabitshed 50 YEARS. By our system of pay- 
& ly in moderate circumstances can own 4 
Waee piss we oe take old instruments in exchange and 

W or Catal | Hic a 3 
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GIRDLE 


OASIS 





992990900090: 33 993333393339933335 >. 
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MASSON TEMPLIER, 


191 RUE SAINT HONORE, 
PARIS. 


Street, 
Reception, 


and 


Evening Gowns, 


IN THE BEST AND NEWEST MODELS, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Wedding } 
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W. B.“Erect Forms” 


Summer Models) 


es Form 983 
970 
972 
96! 
903 


W. B. Shirt Waist Corset 


For slight figures, . $1.00 
For medium figures, 1.00 
For fully developed figures, 1.50 
2.00 
2.50 


For medium figures, 
For stout figures, . 


Model 115, Price, 


W. B. Girdle Corset 


Model 127, Price, 

jf y s | ,s 
WEINGARTEN BROS. 
Dept. S. S. 377-379 Broadway, New York. 


Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World. 
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Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


THE STANDARD HAIR COLORING 
FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR 


The ITIPERIAL HAIR REGENERA 


TOR N 
the ONLY paratiotr restores 
GRAY HAIR t ts ‘ al r, or 
that w 1 e BLEACHED HAIR 
+ ed. from Bla to the 
\ B with afte 
, . It 

Ss s,and ha ira 

It easily applic ( are DUR 
ABLE, and naffected by baths or 
st ng, and is ABSOLUTELY 
HARMLESS Its application CAN 
NOT BE DETECTED, permits cur 
I ind makes the hair soft and gloss\ 

samy of you if lored free 

Cor phondence Confidential. ‘The 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
is sold by druggists and applied by 

H Se ry where or f 
var 1 in plain wrapper, express 
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imperial Chemical Mig. C0., 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


J.W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 
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The Continuous |nstalment 
Policy of the Equitable does away 
with any possibility of a lawsuit. 
It permits aman to practically pro 
bate his own will, and to protect 
any dependent as long as he,or 
she, lives. He even protects them 
against themselves, for the mon- 
ey paid under such a policy can 
neither be squandered nor wast- 
ed.|t provides a fixed yearly in- 
come during the life of the bene- 
ficiary, and the Equitable, the 
Strongest financial institution of 
its hind in the world, is the execu- 
tor of the will. 

for information f1// up and 
mat! the following coupon. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 









Dept. N 120 Broadway, New York. 
I would ke to receive nformation re- 
garding a Continuous Instalment Policy, 
issued to a man aged years, fora 
beneficiary aged ... years 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


PUBLICATIONS DURING THE MONTH OF 
APRIL INCLUDE THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BOOKS OF RECENT LITERATURE 


MARK TWAIN 


has just written a new novel called “A DOUBLE- 
BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY.” 


‘*We should never do wrong when people ar looking.” 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


W. D. HOWELLS 


The author’s greatest work in fiction, “THE 


KENTONS,” just published. 
$1.50. 


ALFRED AUSTIN 


A new collection of poems, “A TALE OF TRUE 
LOVE,” by the Poet Laureate of England. 


$1.20, net (postage extra). 


WM. BLACK 


The final and authoritative biography of the great 
novelist, by Sir Wemyss Reid, the well-known writer, 
editor, and founder of the Bronte cult in England. 


$2.25, net (postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 
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LAKE SHORE 


CHICAGO 


[N the vehicle world, representatives of every class of workmanship mingle 
together on the fashionable boulevards. The discerning eye readily dis- 


tinguishes the Studebaker vehicles among the passing throng by that subtle air 
of fashionable elegance which has made them so unquestionably the standard. 

Studebaker style is not mere outer ornamentation or mere novelty; but 
a happy combination of many details in harmonious relationship. It repre- 
sents the experience gained by fifty years of constant improvement. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MEG. CO. 


Fall lines at any of the following repositories: Also harness and accessories. 
NEW YORK CITY: Broadway and Prince St. DENVER, Col.: corner 15th and Blake Sts. 
CHICAGO, IIl.: 378-388 Wabash Avenue. SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: 157-159 State St. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.: 810-814 Walnut St. PORTLAND, Ore.: 328-334 E. Morrison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.: cor. Market and 10th Sts). DALLAS, Tex.: 194-196 Commerce St. 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 
LOCAL AGENCIES: Everywhere. South Bend, Ind. 
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TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


256 Pages Fiction, Burlesques, Sketches, Poetry, Witticisms 


To those who love good novels, bright, entertaining short stories, amus- 
ing burlesques, witty sketches and delightful verse, this famous magazine, 
now in its eleventh year, appeals strongly. 

It is published simultaneously here and in London on the first of March, 
June, September and December, and is sold the world over. It is up to date 
and secures the best talent of both hemispheres as contributors 

Among those who have written novels for it are: 


C. M. S. McLELLAN 

A. S. VAN WESTRUM 
CLARICE IRENE CLINGHAM 
CAPT. ALFRED THOMPSON 
CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
JOHN GILLIAT 

GILMER McKENDREE 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
L. H. BICKFORD 

T. C. DeLEON 

ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES 
JOANNA E. WOOD 


CLINTON ROSS 
PERCIVAL POLLARD 
LOUISE WINTER 
T. LEDYARD SMITH 
ANNE MacGREGOR 
WILLIAM THOMAS WHITLOCK 
BLANCHE CERF 
BRUNSWICK EARLINGTON 
. H. TWELLS. JR. 
DWARD S. VAN ZILE 
MARK LIVINGSTON 
LENORE POE 


Among those who contribute short stories, verse, witticisms, etc., are: 


USTUS MILES FORMAN 
LISS CARMAN 
CAROLYN WELLS 
KATE MASTERSON 
CHARLES ROUTLEDGE 
MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
STEPHEN FISKE 
ANITA FITCH 
FRANCIS A. HOADLEY 


BETTY LOCKWOOD 
P. McARTHUR 
J. O'CONNELL 


ERANK ROE BATCHELDER 
TOM MASON 


MINNA IRVING 
W. H. SIVITER 
H. I. HORTON 
EDITH CARRUTH 


T. R. ANDREWS 
Each number contains more of the good things you will like to read than 
any magazine ever published. Ask your newsman for a copy of it. You will 
afterward buy it regularly or subscribe for it. It is clubbed with 


TOWN TOPICS, 


the greatest weekly newspaper of the day (subscription price $4.00 per 


+ 


annum). Both sent, postage free, one year for $5.00. 


Address TOWN TODICS, 208 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Are you an advertiser ? 
Are your wares of a high class? 
You would find this magazine a very valuable medium. 
The rates are lower for the extent and quality of its circulation than 
. l = 
any other magazine. 
Consult your agent, or write us for rates. 
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TWO VERANDA NOVELS 





By HENRY HARLAND, 
Author of 


LADY ~ « 
PARAMOUNT ~ 


12mo. $1.50 
The 50th Thousand Just Printed! 


THE xs sa 
STORY ~ = 
OF EDEN ~ 


12MoO. $1.50 


“Brilliant!” “Daring!” “Outspoken!” 





The New York Sun: 
“A book full of sunshine and sparkle.” 
“A bo without a shadow 


The Brooklyn Eagle writes: 


“A brilliant, strong, entertaining novel, full 

of lively conversation, and free from any sort 

The New York Tribune: of morbidness or dreary pretension. For once 

“ All extremely captivating na way everything comes out all right: the 

v, Setnt im fale dreaded witness is. in fact, dead: Vibart him- 

. self is satisfactorily killed: so Madge’s secret 

remains convemently buried forever—and that 

The Baltimore Sun: is how it happens in real life, more frequently 
“The brightest pi of fiction th . than not.’ 


at vel 


have re 


wie genet tallest of on Chicago Record-Herald: 
novelists.” “A daring novel, bold ard outspoken.” 


JOHN LANE NEW YORK 











The Bodley Head 
67 Fifth Avenuc 


SAA Travelers 


Life Insurance Policy 


is written in simple form. 
forward proposition : 
impossible estimates and speculative dividends. 
management, a lower rate is offered by G4e TRAVELERS, for the security 
guaranteed, than by ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Its exact meaning can be readily understood. 


It is a straight- 
So much insurance for so much money. 


Nothing dependent upon 
For this reason, and because of judicious 





For every hour in the last 37 years, and in 50,000 cases 
additional, G4e TRAVELERS has paid a claim for 
injuries received, the total thus disbursed to the injured, 
and those dependent on them, amounting to 


$26,616,868 


No one is exempt from accident. You pay only in pro- 
portion to your own risk. Which can best afford to carry 
your risk—you individually, or the largest Accident Company in the world ? 


AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN 


Professional and business men’s policies of the Preferred Class receive double benefits 
for railway, trolley and steamboat wrecks, elevators and burning buildings. 


An Accident 
Ewvery Hour 
for 37 Years 
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Town Topics 
inancial Bureau 


ESTABLISHED IN 1889 





It is the business of this Bureau to investi- 
gate all Financial problems, to secure early 
news on market movements and to advise its 

= » a —= . . clients in their investments or speculations. 

for the outside trader who de- THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere 
sires to be successful in his and as reliable as possible, because it dispas- 
a ’ . a sionately sees and sizes the situation from all 
speculation. Many opportuni standpoints, and is UNBIASED by interests or 


ties for profit-making are offered deals. ee 
in the Spring stock market, but WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no 


> ge interest in the market. Our sole business is to 
in order to be successful it is furnish disinterested opinions and information 

meesate tr, hawa edivicn £ P We are fully equipped to advise on CO N 
RSCSSSALY to have adv ice from a and WHEAT as well as on stocks or bonds. 
reliable and unbiased source. Special attention given to the investigation 
ae bal .. ie ine 4 of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to furnish- 
Suc cos or failure all largely eS ing opinions thereon. We are also in a position 
question of good judgment, to make special and exhaustive reports upon 

[je >a —eP- . any and all of the new industrials. Whatever 
guided by experience and proper information is obtainable upon these proper- 
information. ties is within our reach. 

















Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month’s trial or for 
special report, as the case may be. Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 


(Telephone, 262 Broad) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York 


SERVICE RATES ARE: 

First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) on a stock, 
bond, cotton or wheat market question, or for an investigation and report on a par- 
ticular investment or speculative security, $10. (An advance subscription of $50 gives the 
privilege of ten inquiries during a year.) 

Seconp—Out-of-town daily ¢e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day 
(early morning), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

Tuirp—Out-of-town daily /e¢#er service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ¢Aree months. 

Fourru—Daily /e¢fer service, without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15. Subscriptions under Class Fourth are not accepted for less than 6 months. 

Firrn—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of: A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o’clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks ; also 
a telegram around midday when circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter 
at 3.30 P.M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privilege of inquiries and advice 
at will by telegraph, telephone, letter, or personal call at our office. In this service we 
pay for the morning telegrams only; others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month 
To operators making their headquarters in the Wall Street diSstrict, this service will be 
made by our own messengers if preferred. 

Srxru—Bulletin service Wall Street district, $15 per month. 

ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class fifth. 
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If you will read the facsimile label below 


(which is pasted on every Kitchen Utensil of genuine 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware) you I~ will have 


done us a favor, and | WN: you may 
, 4. 


then also think it a 
favor that your 
attention has 


been called 


We add the statement which you have probably see 
before, that all Kitchen Utensils bearing t 
trade-mark burned in the Enamel ARE SALE 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. 
New York BosToNn CHICAGO 


We make 1520 kinds ar the ashing 








## continues unabated. 
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The love Letters of 2 ia. 


By MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN. 


WE 


The sensational success of this unique and brilliant book he 


Edition after edition is exhausted almost se 


5% as rapidly as printed. The predecessor of all the recent books 9 


of “Love Letters,” 


it has proved the most popular, the most r 


Fi intensely interesting. Throughout the English-speaking world # 


a the press has praised it as a story and as literature. 


. 
It is 


written with rare felicity of language and with an emotional % 


power to be found in no other volume of its kind. 


## modern classic. 


rd 
Fit 


7 


i 


a 
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The N. Y. Sunday World says: 

All the world is talking about “ The Love Letters 
of an Englishwoman,” but they do not compare 
with “ The Love Letters of a Liar” in brilliancy, 
knowledge of men and the world, and their daring. 


The Atlanta Constitution says: 


The plot of the matter, its form of presentation 
and the intensity of thought and cm stamp 
the story as a masterpiece of its kind. 


The Baltimore Sun says: 


“ The Love Letters of a Liar” consists of a series 
of impassioned epistles from a Mr. Lawrence God- 


dard toa young woman whose front name is Madge, 


but whose last name is discreetly withheld, the 
names of hero and heroine, of course, being ficti- 
tious, like the correspondence. . It must be 
sai id ‘for Lawrence that his letters are models of 
amatory style, abounding in poetical phrase and 
noble sentiment, and glowing with an ardor that 
would convert the Arctic regions into the tropics in 
short order, if turned loose in the chilly regions 
sacred to the Eskimo and the Polar bear. 


The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer says: 

The Letters have appeared in 7he Smart Set, 
and the critics have eaia many good things about 
them. .. Any young man who wants to em- 
bark on a similar career of deception can copy 
these letters with the assurance of perfect success, 
provided he keeps the girl to whom he is going to 
send them from reading Mrs. Allen's little romance. 


The New York Herald says: 

The subtle hypocrisy of the ape sititious writer 
is a wg revealed through the feigned trans- 
peste of his love-making and the sophistries of 

is self-exculpation. 


The Philadelphia Press says: 

The book that has excited English society is 
called “‘ An Englishwoman's Love Letters.” T ne 
ste ory that is stirring New York society is called 

“The Love Letters of a Liar.” . Now Mrs 
William Allen, the author of the latter, is the 
centre of literary and social gossip that insists 
upon knowing who wrote those letters, or whether 
she wrote them herself. 


Exquisitely printed on thick, deckel-edge paper, with flexible imitation 


leather cover. 
50 cents, by the publishers. 


# ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, §™blstes of,THE saat ser. ue 


It is a 


yA 
V4 


, 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, Pe 
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St. Jacobs Oil 


USED FOR 50 YEARS 
f 


HE GREAT REMEDY 
UNEQUALLED.. 














Y 


25c. AND 50c. 


—s 

















LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
‘If 10's Used i —s Sh a PaaS . lh co tone ~~ — vat cn foe Pak Cemeten ~ may be ee Out-of-Town 
na a ortic ar B tat Flower _ Palm ad Flowering P ants for "any part of th ; 


sit gpeehal Attention 
' ‘ Spec a ention. 
54 WEST. 30th 
D U N N E ‘ee CO. ae ‘STREET, NEW YORK. 1700 Madison Sq. 


RESORT MANAGERS - Bound Volume No. 6 
—e—esmummont| SMARE S ET 


f wealth and social position in the United Comprising the numbers for January, February, March 
States. The patronage of its readers alone | ond April, 1902. Containing the following Novelettes: 
could make the future of a place assured, | 


" FRE REAR RET OT acs umtord 
STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL, | Ay fal, ERALD D, ‘By Bithe Watts Mumfor 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT., Director. | THE AMBITION OF “THE BARON, By Marvin Dana. 
31 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sent Postpaid. Price, $1.50. 
r Course Now Oper Public Matinees. Every Instructor a 
Specialist. Writ 


te for Catalogue | ESS ESs PUBLISHING CO., 452 Fifth Ave., New York. 


II 
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ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES’S 


Remarkable Nowel 


“The Hunt for Happiness” 


he most intensely entertaining story, philosophical and tragic, that has appeared i 
many oa In reviewing it, 


THE NEW YORK HERALD SAYS: 


it seems to 
th 


All book and news dealers, or send price, 50 cents (stamps), to 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


and it will be sent to you postpaid. 
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“REVERIES OF A WIDOW,” 


BY TERESA DEAN. 
Price, Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50 Cents. 


What some of the leading Newspapers say of “ Reveries of a Widow.” 


i 


For lively, engagi brilliant flashes of wit and love “ Reveries of a Widow," by Teresa Dean, 
built on a plan not ¢, the rface, that of the famous reveries by Ik Marvel, although in reality they are tot 
are supposed to be t re t s of a lively and slangy young widow, who will not marry her “ dear Jack," 
sciously loves him, cau * 0 asily managed Boston Herald 


The cry for “expansion” in American fiction, recently raised again in the West, and 
been answered by Teresa Dean, who, in “ Reveries of a Widow boldly ades the forbidd 
wilds beyond, whose cultivation even the literary expansionists do not care t aim The wid £ p 
lems of existence “ tearing like wolves at her heart," and perhaps she has set them tearing at others’ hearts as well, but about this 
she is discreetly silent, for she is worldly wise 

This is a clever book, but a cynical one Its wisdom is hard as steel 
tolerantly amused by things that shock the majority of us KicHaaDd HENRY STODDARD, in the Mail and Express 


disagreeable with the bitterness of disillusion, and it is 


Every dealer in books keeps it or will procure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
a te tin Dt tae tae tthe SCORTVVVVTVTVVVVATTEAEGN 


TANIS, The Sang=-Digger, 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


This book is the last produced, and the best of all written by this brilliant American 
authoress. 


win n00 00000888888 


“ : Hy ” 
Comments of the Press on “ Tanis, the Sang-Digger. 

Amelie Rives has written another novel of the “ Quick or the Dead" order, to which she has given the name of “ Tanis, the 
Sang-Digger." That was a study of lust working through the educated and refined; this a study of lust workir g through the low- 
born, half-savage diggers of ginseng-root in the Virginia mountains. The heroine is a young savage, in love with and beloved by a 
young giant of her own class—a mere animal. Both have remarkable beauty of face and form. Tans, the heroine, has all the 
knowledge of love that the centuries have taught philosophers—by instinct perhaps—and her struggle against fate forms the motive 
for the story, which is in the author's best vein. That it could not possibly be true does not occur t » the reader.— World, New York 

There is a familiar boldness in characterization and coloring, with the passionate and imaginative style, that secures such strong 
interest and impression in whatever the author writes in fiction. —Glode, Boston, Mass. 


Price, Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50 Cents. 


For sale by all leading book dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


eters TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 208 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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after-dinner 


Cordial. 





FOR 


SPRING FLANNEL SHIRT WAISTS 


The leadin for Ladies’ Golf, Tennis 
and Detting Shirt Waists. 


LATEST DESIGNS! FASHIONABLE Coneernas t 
SOLID COLORS! STRIPES! PLAI 


Also a heavy weight for Ladies’ and pomnee 
men’s Outing Suita tor coast and country 


“ Viyella” is stamped on every five yards of each piece 
**Viyella” can be obtained at leading retail stores 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


‘“wrwrvwevwerrrrrrrrrrrrrererererrrree 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 


Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the DO you SCOWL ? 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R.R. Don't get old prematurely. Keep your good looks by eradicat 


ing scowls, crow's feet and wrinkles with the B. & P. Wrinkle 

Eradicator—a wonderful remedy for facial disfigurements, = 

r-Track Ne ws will be sent free to any address for covered by two women. Contains ne chemieals, Based on 
€ Sing pies ent scientific principle of muscular control. Applied at night 


sencral Passenger Agent B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the mest valuvble «oilet article ever added to the woman's 
dressing table. I is simple, safe and effective. \% box, egc.; 4 
box, 5c.; full box, $1.00. For sale at drug and department stores 
If not at your dealers, we wil! mail, postpaid on receipt of price 
Free ook describes wonderful power 


THE 8. & P. €0. (TWO WOMEN), 36 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0. 








? 


Any other form of drug? 


Don't waste time experimenting with unreliable 
cures Write at once for my Proven Home L,; 
Remedy. It surely cures, without pain, incon- | 
LAVE venience, or publicity The nervous system is sus | a 1 en or Lo oN oa. 00 
t ed and restored to normal condition, and th or out a Waster, oo 
satieah annann Gen aaienanadiea tien x Spain sh With or Without a Master, 1.00 
& A Practical Gusaortas of Spanish, 80c. 
idiress P.W. BARBER, M. D., 045 Broad St., Newark, N.J. BERLITZ 4 ©€0., 22 Broadway, NEW YORK 











THE CASTLE OF THE MAIDENS, from Edwin A. Abbey's new Aoly Graii, 
is especially beautiful and appropriate for 


WEDDING GIFTS 


It is reproduced exclusively in the genuine COPLEY PRINTS-— in gray or in our new sepia tone. 
For sale at the art stores, or sent direct by the publishers. Our complete picture catalogue, 1o cents (stamps). 


CURTIS @ CAMERON, 8 Pierce Building, opposite Public Library, BOSTON 














SET ADVERTISER 


Wain E you are away this 


summer take care that your 
complexion is not ruined by sun 
and wind. The skin is kept 
perfec tly smoot. and te 
washed withcut irritation if you 


always have with you a cake of 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Pure, antiseptic, and scientifically 
adapted to the skin. Frees por 
from impurities. Allays irritation, 


sunburn, etc. Soothes w hile 


, 


cleansing. Does not injure the 


most sensitive skin. Essentially 
a skin soap—for toilet, bath and 
~ a 

nursery. 25 cts. at all dealers. 
Specia] Our booklet and trial 
size package of Scap 
ffer d Facial Cream 
sent for > cents to pay postage, 
or for 10 cents, the same and 
samples of Woodbury's Facial 
Powder and Dental Cream 


Address Dept. J. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Sole Agts., Cincinnati, | 


nark Pace 


h package 
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My Lord and Lady 

At Night-Time . 
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An Interval of Splendor 

The Event of the Day 

‘he Troubles of the Prince 
When Eve Had Come 

Morva ° 
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The Quest of an Ancestor 


Truman Roberts 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Costs no more than Cost 


Did you ever figure 
out what this means? 


it means—Our mattress will outlast 
the best hair mattre id keep its 
shape for thirty years—actual test. 
It means —No repairs. You don’t 
have to bother about overhauling, 
restuffing and cleaning. Our mat- 


tress is sanitary and vermin-proof. 


The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress 


i} 


My 


b ANY 
Wid): WW, 


| 


' 
, 


i 


SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mat- 
tress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail ‘“‘no questions asked.” 
It is constructed—not stuffed (see the pictures). We prepay the express and will pay 


return charges if you are not satisfied. We simply urge you to 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—A handsome volume of 96 pages, finely illustrated, 
that tells the whole story and gives some interesting facts and surprising figures. You are 
under no obligation to buy—only send for the book—a postal card will do. 

BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of ‘‘felt.” It is not a felt mattress if it is 
not an Ostermoor. Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 

STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES 
ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. $ 8.35 


ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. > 3 in 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs 13-35 | 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 ) 
Made in two parts soc. extra. 
Special sizes at special prices, 


We Prepay all Express Charges. 


Write us to-day without fail for our free book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


135 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches 
Send for our book * Church Cushions.” 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Save them! | 
SENCRINSCMI | THE BAILEY PNEUMATIC) 
(ard eetaaia) | WHALEBONE ROADWAGON 


The more dainty 
-& delicate they are we Pneumatic Carriage is superior to 
rdinary vehicles i Driver 

the greater the need acadiintianditie . 


genera 


ta of Pearline imum comfort an ity. soumeuda 





against them ar ailing to those who 
for the have had expe e with our first-class 

Washing one, and not with the cheap kind. 

We’ ve always built with the absolute busi- 


Ginghams ; 


Ning ness policy, ‘‘what is best, disregarding 
Dimities 





’ cost,’’ and have yet to have one of our 
Piques wagons quoted as a failure. 

Organdies 

wae Madras 


Swiss S. R. BAILEY @ CO. 


va Laces AMESBURY, MASS. 
=e Lawns 


Binet Makers of the 8. R. BAILEY Pneumatic 





Whalebone Roadwagon, will send literature 


: without soap ae 
‘Use Pearline without rubbing | and a most Beautiful Catalogue on request 
| , 








Dr. J. PARKER PRAY’S © 


Standard Toilet Preparations. 
CREAM VAN OLA. 25 sc"'5 sours 
ROSALINE. ioc arity Yom deine 
[HE discerning typewriter operators of a nmnmm kehte ee qT 
the world have wreathed the Bar-Lock DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL. ; 
with praise. It satisfies them as none other 


does. Catalogues on request ONGOLINE. _ - hy c = 
Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. machete bb yeanee Urer toe’ 


47 W. 116th Street, New York City ; Or ) PARKER PR 1Y 


s 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, A? EK. 23d St., N. ¥. City, 











r 


The use of Cream Van Ola and the Diamond Nall Poli-h \ 


genu 
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THE AMERICAN HABIT. 


One in Every Three Affected. 




















Of tl ffee drinkers in America, it is estimated that one in three are partially disabled from broken- 
systems. America is the greatest consumer of coffee in the world. Can you draw the correct 
ft m t se two facts? 
Many a person will exclaim ‘“‘Nonsense!” It is easy for any thoughtless person to jump at a conclusion 
yssopher would study carefully over befors ucl gy Think of the 
iny of them are perfectly and completely well in every respect? 
tly healthy? Inquire of them and you will be surprised to learn tha 
vho are sick, in the main, stands true. Health depends marily, ups 
t ithe greatest known enemy to the nervous system is coffee. 
l -destroyer. The action is, first, to attack the stomach, then the pneumogastric 
N stomach and which is directly connected with the br: 
sordered lit asses thence from the brain to all parts of the body, and in some it will 
trepidation (well-known nervous condition); in others this is hidden but the work goes on from 
to day, until some day the accumulation of forces climaxes in some organic disease. It may be the 
ns. ) r fected 1 Br t’s disease sets up, it may be weak eyes, may be catarrh, stomach 
palpitation and heart failure (which is becoming more and more noticeable among Americans). 
Somewhere, you may depend upon it, this work will show forth in the form of disease. It may become 
1 chror that it can not be thrown off It is hard to induce a man or a woman to give up 
oe Ww 1 they have become addicted to its use, but if such pe yple can be given Postum Food Coffee, 
vill quickly change for the better, for the food drink, *n properly made, has even a more beau- 
+ t r than the ordinary coffee, and has the delicious, toothsome flavor of old government Java of 
and higher priced grades. The work of reganization begins at once, for the tearing down 
t of coffee has been eliminated, and in its place the strong, rebuilding effects of the elements 
. 1 in the food coffee, go directly to work to rebuild the broken down, delicate gray matter in the 
ok let I centers and brain. This is just plain, old-fashioned common sense, that any thoughtful person can 


j nr use of; in fact, hundreds of thousands of brain-workers in America have already discovered the 
nd are using Postum Food Coffee, to their very great benefit and relief. 
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ON pow 


_ORDS mc 


As the Cut of His Buskins 


dis x ed the 7 tow Ber 


J 


Jonso ie, 
‘ w the out of aman ofthe pres 
The Cross 
Legging 


Our English 
Kit Bags 


sition t 
or a few d 
Carries dr 


14 to 25 inches | 


From $18.50 Up 


Cross Gloves 
For Men and Women at Sl. 50 


with smart 


MARK CROSS CO. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 


ypposite Ciry Haut 


BOSTON 
20 Summer St. 


The World’s Greatest Leather Store 


LONDON 
97 New Bond St., W. 
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{1DVERTISER 


Throat Trouble 
Quickly Cured 


FREE 


If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE” 


Absolutely Harmle ss! To d strate its wonderful 


Bottle Suffice ie nt to Cure, F RE E. 
end 
tts 


for par - 
wonde 


egardin “e 
iddr 


Prof. C. HARLES MARCHAND, Show York 


ing facts 





Athletes 


Use the Best International 
Dentifrice 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


Hardens the gums—cleanses, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth—sweetens the breath, 
No powder or liquid to spill—most convenient package 
to carry or use—the leader for s third of a century. 
At all Druggists 25c. 

C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U. S. A. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The Pianola is an Absolute Necessity to 
the Proper Equipment of the Summer Home 




















COPY RIGHT 
PLAYING THE PIANO WITH THE AID OF THE PIANOLA 


| ; ARKNESS AND rain, though they may interrupt 
Paderewski has a , ? og : 

outdoor sport, lose their power to curtail enjoyment 

where the Pianola is available. For golf or driving 

; ae a | is replaced by dancing or song or brilliantly played 

| mer residences opera, and the hours move as swiftly as when the sun is shining. 

; Mechanical only to the point of correctly playing the 

notes (thus making musical training unnecessary ), the Pianola yet allows, through its 

three sensitive expression-controlling levers, full freedom to each individual player 
for the expression of his own musical ideas and emotions. 

And it is this quality in the Pianola that has commended it to such musicians as 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, Moszkowski, and caused them to endorse it and use it in 
their own homes. 

Thousands of Pianolas are already in use in every corner of the fashionable 
summer world, and this season the interest in this resourceful entertainer is even 
greater than at any time in its history. 

You should surely investigate the merits of an instrument so universally popular. 


Visitors welcome. 

Send for handsome brochure “ S," showing half-tones of royal palaces and executive mansions throughout the world in 
which there are Pianolas and Acolians 

The price of the Pianola is $250. 

May be purchased by moderate monthly payments if desired. 


x H E A E O L I A N & O 18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
S 124 EAST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
Albany, Cluett & Sons Denver, Denver Music Co Newark, Lauter Co San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
Atlanta, Phillips & Crew Co Detroit, Grinnell Bros New Orleans, Ph. Werilein, Ltd St. Louis, Boliman Bros. ¢ 
Augusta, Thomas & Barton Co. Kas. City, Jenkins’ Sons M. Co Philadelphia, ¢ eppe ¢ , St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro 
Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co Los Angeles ,South'n Cal.M.C« Pittsburg, C. C. Mello Syrai use, Chase & Smith Co 
Boston, M. Steinert & Sons Co. Milwaukee, W.Rohlifing & Sons Portiand, Ore., M. B. Wells y , Whitney & Currier Co. 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom Minneapolis, Metrop'tan M.Co Richmond, W. D. Moses & Co eve mto, Mason & Risch P. Co. 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy Montgomery, E. E. Forbes Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom Troy, Cluett & Sons 
Cleveland,B. Dreher’s Sons Co, Montreal, L. E.N. Pratte &Co. Salt Lake City, Daynes M. Co, Washington, Wm. Kaabe & Co. 
(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 


Pianola in both his 





GOLF GOLF 
FISHING — SAILING 


AND 


EVERY OTHER OUT-DOOR SPORT, INCLUDING 


TENNIS > CYCLING 


First-Class Livery Accommodations for Automobiles 


Hrd each Hod, 


i ED Ick, long. long Heach| \ 


PROPRI 


eta 


Ten Degrees Cooler Than Any Other Spot on the Atlantic. 
AA FAMILY RESORT OF THE GREATER NEW YORK. 
45 MINUTES FROM EAST 34TH STREET. 
Drawing-Room and Ball-Room Offer Daily and Nightly Attractions to Guests. 
Music by GUSTAVE K‘ROLL’S Celebrated Orchestra, 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 


Long Beach Hotel Can be reached by Long Island Railroad, Pier 


13 (near Wall St.), East River, New Cham- 
OPENS JUNE 25. bers St., East River, East 34th St., New York 


City; and from Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
6é 9° 
The Inn” xow orey. 


Plans of both houses and cottages may be seen, and rooms engaged at New York office, 
12 West Twenty-third Street, or at Long Beach. 














A. E. DIC i 
Also Manager Tampa Bay Hotel, Tamp ICK, Proprietor, 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


(HAS THE © , 
STRENGTH OF / 

i GIBRALTAR | 
Lar 


Standing Guard 


over the interests of the hold- 
ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 


cles is 


The Prudential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 


A POLICY ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
FOR YOU $100,000 to $15. 


Write for rates, Dept. 16, 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 


President Newark, N. J. 





























SMART SETI 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND | 


DIABETES CURED. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge. 


. MOTI 





ADVERTISER 


A bottle of 


M4 

ut WATER, 
EVERY MORNING clears 
the head, bathes the inside 


of the body and insures ap- 
petite and vigorous health. 


Send for booklet, also “Alderman 
Kelly’s Experience. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 











i877 FOR 25 YEARS 


1902 

We have success treated all forms of 
fee mange Fer ther new gro — sume Gee te stomach 
avity without the 


bdominal organs a 


use « of the knife. 

















Lf BenUsH HILLS — 


pest and s 
2 in the west the 


All physicians are cordially invited. 


¥ cas ( ror Tr 
sealed THE Mi r VALI 
by our 


ots -_-—-— 


DRS. w. e. BROWN & SON, No-th Acams, Mass 
































SMART SET DVERTISER 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GUARANTEED 
CLOTHES 


Cost you 
$12.50 to $40.00 


They are not like the clothes made 
by so-called wholesale tailors and 
other manufacturers—but like the 
ones you expect from the best of 
merchant tailors—they are as good 
in every respect 


Cften Better 


They have lots of snap and style, 
fit perfectly, wear well and keep 
their shape. The most exclusive 
fabrics and patterns are used for 
them. To be had of the leading 
merchants in most places. 


Send for Vol. XIV. 
—a little book of up-to-date 
fashions for men 


B. KUPPENHEIMER 
& CO. 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 


CHICAGO 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Members of 


; The Eighty Whe Have 
New York Consolidated BAN KERS Nw BROKE RS, Made Our Success 
Le yo yy Members of the Firm, 
os Angeles Experts, Superintend- 
* 66 Broadway & 17 New St.~ New York. m"s<it"to~ 
MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING SUITES 177-178. 179-180. 181-182 fine 
t 


of Branches, Fu 


BOOKLETS GIVING OUR SUCCESSFUL 
PLAN FOR REALIZING THE LARGE IN 
TEREST AND PROF ITS OF LEGITIMATE 
MINING,” OIL ‘ANDI SMELTER INVEST. 
MENTS, BOTH LISTED_AND UNLISTED 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS, FULL PARTIC 
ULARS, ETC.,,.WILL BE SENT FREE ,TO 
ALL INTERESTED, ON APPLICATION 


IMPORTANT BRANCHES: 
WEW ARE xs BRA NC on CLEVELAND O  Beances ALHANY, X.Y. BRANCH 
ntial Fe it ane 202, « uyah wiht ing, Suite S Tweddle Ruiidim 
Brow KETT & BRU were Mere HOW ARD PEMBERTON, Jn Nter 
CHICAGO BRANCH BUFFALO. N. ¥ BRANCH 
it Life Butlding rudential Husiding 
ATES, Managers, RJ. HATMAKER, Manager ~ = 
O BR [os a. ST F he a be Building RUNSWICK BRANCH 
» w yRU FF Mare s phn, N. it 
ORAND RAPIDG MICH BRANCH Woucests nM r Bic 
mh Mix a Trost Building * Buildin, Cart. LD witTTes | | nteangen 
CURRIE & SEDAM Monagere SMES DOL ‘othe t Tattt « iw. Oo ; aaagee. 
aa 1OW A, BRANCH, i Ag RI pay JN re BR AnCt, 
anus Building Insley Bu Blake Block, 57 Stone 
ra Perens anager whan HUGH. wer « 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BRANCH 
hy Bank of Commerce 4 
S 


Suites 9-48 Hill's Block 
KEARNEY & CO. Managers 1 BALDWIN WAMMITT Mer. 


** DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. have succeeded by their business- like methods in making, 
Mining Investments respectable, as they should be.”’ 


a? gy ATL 0. BRAN BARTrURD CONN. BRANCH _-> CORD. 
Baits mon Tryst Bidng 
B peak Ma 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


VAVAD 
Revolutronizes 
Photography 


| ee the 
of the 


Snappa 


Ps 
Camera is the 
most recent de- 
fe of pho- 
tographic science. 


An instrument so com- 

i a pact and complete; so 
akes it the, efficient in every use ; so 
marvelous in its in a he 

“d perfection as to entirely revo- 

ied | a rvel / lutionize the making of pictures. 


Snappa magazine carries 


12 plates or 24 films, which change 


/ 
Camera 4 automatically with a motion of the 
/ . 


hand. You always have a fresh plate 
/ or film ready for instant use. 
of the J It is impossible to make two expo- 
sures on one plate; you can develop each 
4 exposure separately and to the best advan- 
qe 4 tage—the only way to make perfect pictures. 
/ SNappa-camera is not only the fastest 
eel camera, but itis also the most accurate, taking 
pictures with a rapidity and precision 
heretofore unknown in snap shot work. 


rd 


Everybody should know all about it— 
whether you have a camera or not—vou 
should know the advantages of this great 
invention. It is a revelation—an educa- 
tion in the possibilities of photography. 
Ask tosee it at the dealers, or send for descriptive book. 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO., 

i35 South St., Rochester, New York. 





RT SET ADVERTISER 


Free 
Hose 


This is part of the 
new plan of sell- 
ing the new shoe 

for women. 
With every pair 
fo fwenr p-- © of Eclectic Shoes 
FRKE ‘ we send FREE : 
pair of Eclectic, full- 
fashioned, German made 
hose. Fast black, guaranteed 
stainless and free from poisonous dyes. 


ECLECTIC SHOES 


repres ill that _is good i nqu y, correct in fashion, per- 

fect in comfort. ‘hey are n ade » exclusively of Mello-Kid 

—a leather tanned especially for Eclectic Shoes. The price 

xfords $3.00) by mail, direct from the maker. Noshoecan be made better a/ any 

rice. o shoe can be made as good for less. There are no profits, no rents, no salesmen to pay. 

The value is all in Eclectic Shoes. If you want to see the latest fashions in footwear, direct 
from the designers’, send at once for the lectic book. FREE, with measuring directions. 


THE CHAMBERSBURG SHOE CO., Box 50!, Chambersburg, Pa. 








| Le J | 


HAIR ONy 
FACE 
NECK 
AND 


INSTA L 
MOVED 

WITHOUT 

INJURY 


THE MC 
ane Go  t In 


ymplete mixture was accidentally 
» washing afte rward it 
wa 1 vere 
} . 

named the ne € t oh jess, 
bet werk . A ) . s and the hair dis 
If the growth be 
growth h as 

or ™ 


easant fee! 


Modene supersedes electrolysts _ 
Delightf Set Used by people of refinement and recommende 
al After ee A , by all who have tested | its merits. 
Beautifies and wmail. tm snfets s (securely sealed), 
nositive relic Ty AT, CHAFTD ’ a (81.00 per bowtle. |S wth vag + Angee 
Bray, and all affii . ns of the skin. For sore, blistered ful written plainly Postage stamps taker 
and sweaty feet has no equal, P.emoves all odor of one WANTED. 
perspiration, Get MENNEN’S (the original), @ little higher LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WA 


eo price, perh Ps. than worthless subsiviutes, but there MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., 
bas matas 2S wari ee rery Bette ouarantort. 
a oe . very 
ae : O2.. Bewas Of} We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injery- 








SMART SET ADWERTISER 


ESIDENT Improved 
‘SUSPENDER Hi) 


The only sus- FOR GENTLEMEN 
presen, @ . of. .J ALWAYS EASY 


gives abso- 
) lute comfort “SME The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
under all is stamped on every 


on loop— 7 
conditions. 
No strain on wear- | 
er’s shoulders or on The 
the buttons Every 
pair guarantced. Trim | CUSHION 
mings can not rust. Look 
for “President” on the BUTTON 
buckles of the genuine. 
New model now rea/ly for Cl ASP 
menof heavy work ; also 


e for youths. : 
_ —— _ Lies flat to the le — never 
trouble in gettin, re ‘ : 
genuine, we will send you wr Slips, Tears hor nfastens 
4 pair o of the latest design, . 
postpaid, on receipt of “ Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 
price. = Mailed on receipt of price. 
o & Beaanses GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
MFG. 08. - Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Box 259, Shirley, Mass. = SR, EES. UT 
E “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 





Cultivate Hair A Berry Spoon 


or a complete outfit in ‘‘Silyer Plate 

that Wears’’ will always prove ac- 

ceptable as a gift or for personal 

and bright, warm, sunny weather to use if it bears the trademark , ‘ 
insure best results. / This 


, “WQAT ROGERS BROS? 7/0" 


as the quality is so well 


known. Made in a great The ‘‘Avon"’ 
ut er an variety of S poons, ( Patented) 

Forks and Fancy x 

Serving Pieces. and is for sale by 


S} t leading dealers ev- 

1S ers mem erywhere, Send for 
i alogue No. 61 T. 

Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner catalogue No 


never fail to grow hair, when there isa particle ' ; ay MERIDEN 
of life existing in the decaying roots. An s », BRITANNIA CO. 


Human hair, like the rose bush, requires 
arich soil,careful cultivation,(grooming) 


occasional shampoo with the Scalp Cleaner and 
daily application of the Hair Grower durin 
warm weather, will be found cooling anc | 
refreshing. Try it. | 


Sold by over 28,000 Dealers. 


Meripen, Conn. 
Look for our complete 


trademark— 
Permit us to again remind you, that 


“Its the Hair-not the Hat” 4 A Lae Bnts. 
. eo a woman a 
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_IN GOLD 
4 /Or Ue Ashi 


A BONA-FIDE OFFER 


made with but one object in view, 

that is, to convince you, beyond 
even the shadow of a doubt, that neither you or anyone else can 
detect the genuine from the Barrios Diamond when placed side by 
side. The illustration below is an exact reproduction of twenty- 
two rings, twenty-one of them set with our celebrated Barrios 
Diamonds and one set with a pure first water genuine diamond 
worth $125.00. The artist who reproduced these rings did not 
Know that there was a genuine diamond among them and drew 
them all accurately, true in every detail. If the diamond had more 
brilliancy than our Barrios Diamonds it would be shown on the 
reproduction. Examine the illustration carefully, and if you can 
distinguish the genuine diamond the $5000.00 in gold is yours. 


SIT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY. 


Ah BT) EF SED Fey Bt) a Pt) te 
1 id: MY cided I DH Avy 


(i=) ®#3:386-667 8 
5 There is a genuine diamond aeniats in the Pic above; if you can 
distinguish it from the Barrios Diamonds the $5000.00 in gold is yours. 


The above beautiful Barrios Diamonds set in a good $300 
solid gold filled mounting, warranted for twenty years 
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the nearest approach to genu- 
Barrios Diamonds ine diamonds ever discovered. 
They have the fire, lustre, life, colors and brilliancy and will stand 
all the tests of old mine stones. Read our guarantee. 


Our Guarantee: We guarantee Barrios Diamonds to retain their brilliancy forever and the 
® mountings to give satisfaction. We will give $10,000 to any charitable 
institution if it can be shown that we ever refuse to replace a stone that does not give satisfaction, 
Barrios Diamonds wil! stand acids, heat, alkali, etc., in fact they can be washed and cleaned like 
ordinary diamonds, and so nearly do they resemble them that experts have been deceived. 


Purchasers of Barrios Diamonds run no risk whatever. All orders are received with the distinct 
understanding that if the gems are not as represented money will be refunded. In ordering 
enclose string the size of finger, for ring, and article will be sent you at once, postage prepaid. 


# BARRIOS DIAMOND CO., Dept.£, 146 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Sample _ 

Balls Will be 

sent on Receipt of *1°° 37" 
or one for 35c. ae a ve 





Pure Gutta 
well seasoned 
and well painted 


DAVIDSON RUBBER co., 19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, ASS. 














= 10 


‘) YEARS 
YOUNGER 


= 
~ 


MRS. GRAHAM’S 
QUICK HAIR RESTORER. 


Restores original color to gray hair in ten 
days, making the hair glossy and beautiful. 
For medium or dark brown and black hair 
not more than one-third gray. 

Clear as water. Guaranteed harmless. 
Price, $1.00. Druggists, Hairdressers, or by 
Express prepaid. 

Interesting book, ‘‘About the Hair,” sent 
free. 


MRS. @@RVAISE GRAHAM, 

















Heels 
of 
New 


“a ubber 


One pair of these rubber heels will out- 
wear two pairs of leather heels, and give 
ten times more comfort. They are the 
heels of health, the kind that last, and the 

only heels made out of brand-new rubber. 

They save the back, save the nerves, save the 
wearer, and make walking a delight. 

For the reason that everyone prefers to ride in 
a rubber-tired vehicle, you ought to have a pair 
of O’Suliivan's heels attached to the shoes you are 
now wearing. 

Price, 35 cents; soles to match, 75 cents, and a 
trifle for attaching. Send diagram of heel or sole 
to be fitted. All dealers or the makers. 











\ 1279 MICHI AVENUE, - - ciao. J 





t O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 














SMART SEi 


We want those who 
are not using these Im- 
ported Soaps to be convinced 
of their superiority — delicate, 
lasting perfumes—absolute purity. 


Bouquet of Violets | 
White Heliotrope > Perfumed. 
Russian Lilac 


= Glycerine and Honey / For Skin and 
Bitter Almond ) Complexion. 


Baby’s Superfine For Baby's Bath. 
Tar and Vegetable *° {ir s"4 


If your dealer does not sell them, 
send 50 CENTS for box of 
® three cakes of any of above 
soaps—sent prepaid. 
Send for full descriptive 
Up pamphlet. 


is a new toilet preparation that begs the courtesv 
of your attention and seeks your favor. Applied 
to the body or clothing, it destroys and prevents the 
offensive 


ODORS OF PERSPIRATION, 


Prickly 
, Tender and Sore 


while it also cures Skin —_—- 
Heat, Chafing, Offensive, Tired 
Feet 

The use of SprRO POWDER means cleanliness 
and comfort, and the knowledge that you are not 
offending your social and business acquaintances 
with that 


SOUR, SWEATTY SMELL. 


SpPrRO POWDER is a pure. white, harmless, 
odorless, antiseptic deodorizer, that has no equal 
for the body and feet. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If Sprro POWDER 
doesn’t do all we claim for it, return the partly 
used box to your dealer; he will refund your 
money and charge it to us. 

Price 25 cents. All drug and department 
stores. If your druggist does not keep it, send 

rice to us. Mail orders promptly filled. Write 
or free sample to-day. Try it now. A warm- 
weather friend. It is the best toilet powder made 


SPIRO COMPANY, - Sie Falls, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISER 


TRIAL 
FREE 


CURES 


Female Weak- 
ness, Internal 
Pains, Tired Feel- 
ings, 
Posture, 
ache, Backache, 
Indigestion, Lung 
Diseases, Nerv- 
ousness. 
Wholly external. 
Absolutely com- 
fortable. Adjust- 
able to fit any 
figure thin orf 
stout Wora 
with or without 
corset Gives 
ability to work 
and enjoy life. 
. us boon to the 
peaporssre wet er. Many thousands of grateful women write 
us like this: 


Valley St. and 36th Ave., Meridian, Mies., Jan’y 3, 1902. 
Your Brace saved my life and completely restored me to 
health. I had been ailing two years with liver trouble, indi- 
estion and falling womb, with all its horrors, backache, 
eadache, constipation, urinary and menstrual difficalties, 
bearing down, leucorrhca. Mrs. Mollie W. Thomas 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet. 


It might save you much money and give you years of 
health. It is mailed free with full particulars Address 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
HOWARD C. RASH, Mer., 
Box 797, - - ina, Kansas. 




















EVERY WOTSIAN MAY ACQUIRE 


A Beautiful Figure 


BY THE USE OF MY UNRIVALED 


“NOYLENE” 


(No Mechanical Appliances or Drugs.) 
“NOY LENE" posit 
your NECK and CHES »making th fig- 
ure Symmetric alandi arting Youth 
our. W oy thr igh experi- 
g, try it. Established Ss 
22.00, 


ively deve lops 


Call and investigate 
personally when possible. 
Hours, 11 te 5 daily 
(Fridays excepted). menti 
Price, 


Send 4 cents postage for Booklet and full particulars 


Mme. L. C. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies’ Goilet /tudio, 

138 WEST 1LI6GTH STRERT, NEW VORK. 
Cy’ Note the TREATED SIDE of this Face. - - 


The habit of Frowning forever } 
cured and j 


Wrinkles Removed 7 Ka 


At Any Age. 


m es ar resting t 
from fort Tr 
pe ona | 30, per padhage 


(TRADE-MARK.) 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 


ASTRINCENT work nde 


. y 
Adviee cheer- 


fully siven te > all correspondents, 
I 


Price, 2 per pack 


Mme. L. Cc. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies" Goilet /tudio, 


188 WEST 1LIGTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 








Hot Weather Comfort 
47/7) Eau de Cologne 


(COLOGNE WATER). 











WHAT IT IS.—An exquisite perfume and a luxury for refined 
tastes. In hot summer months it is indispensable in the home. 
The real German Eau de Cologne does not contain a single 
impure ingredient, neither does it contain any musk or civette. 
All extracts and compositions, such as violet, rose, jasmine, 
musk, etc., are not colognes, and should not be classed as such. 
Eau de Cologne does not cause the overpowering sensation 
of heavy extract perfumes, and for that reason is highly recom- 
mended by physicians. 


ITS USES.—Eau de Cologne is not intended to be a lasting per- 
fume, but should be pungent, fragrant and refreshing. A small 
amount in the bath is the greatest luxury, and very invigorating. 
In the sick-room it is most appreciated, because the sensitive 
and delicate person never tires of its presence; it dispels faint- 
ness, and relieves a fevered, aching head. In the drawing- 
room, its delicacy appeals to everyone. 


“NO4IL) BRAND.”—The genui 

. —The genuine 4711 German Eau de 
Cologne was first distilled in 1792 (110 years ago) and has been 
imported into the United States for over seventy-five years. 
Its reputation as an ideal perfume for refined tastes has stood 
the test of time. This Cologne has been a household article 
with most of the best families during this period. It is used 
by the Royal and Imperial families of Europe. 


ASK FOR “FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN.” 


Manufactured by 


Ferd. Mulhens, Cologne 9% Germany. 
Sole U. S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 30 cents in stamps for 2 oz. sample bottle. 
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SWART SET ADVERTISER 


‘HAIR DESTROYER-BEYARA 





THE GREAT SYRIAN REMEDY 


BEWYVARA has been in universal use for years in Syria, Asia, where certain re- 
ligious customs require the hair to be extirpated from the body Beyers is pre- 
pered from the Syrian formule by @ veteran chemist, and is now offered for the 
relief of those in this country who are troubled with superfluous hair on Face, 
Neck, Arms, or other parts of the body. In no case does Beyara produce more 
gratifying results than where everything else has failed 


Beyara is the only substitute for Electrolysis. 





y The first person from each community who writes us can obtain FREE ea large 
treatise on Superfiuous Hair, and a 


Full Size Package of Beyara FREE. 


Don't delay in writing to us. Be the first from your locality. Attractive Terms 
to Agents. Ladies only. 


THE BEYVARA CO., 225 Albany Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE Best of all, and for over sixty years 
Al LEN’ EN’ S FOOT- -EASE Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been use d by mothers for their children while teeth- 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES ing. Are u distur lat rht and broken of your rest 
Allen's Foote Ease, a powder for the A - rying with pam o Cutting 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, seth ? », send at once and get a bottle of 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting " oo. 
out of coras and bunions. It’s the great- i ig Winslow’s Soothing ‘Syrup 
est comfert discevery of the age. for Children Teething Its value is incalculable. It 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy, relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend u 
It isa en —, or Frm pes J —_ t, mothers, there is no mistake about it It cures diar 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching fee | ra setealilliads Gin ch 1d Bo i ur W 
We have over 30,000 testimonials TRY a re ceept d ms eof +~ mate a , so 
IT TO-DAY. _ Sold bya!! Druggists and Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and 
Shoe Stores, 5c. De not accept an imi- tone and energy to the whole system 
Rie 2 _ 
tation. Sent by mail for Qic. in stamp . _Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
TRIAL PACKAGE for childrer we ” ant to the taste and 
sent by mail, or chi ren teet mg is pleasa o the tast a 1d 


»rescTi ption one h - old al A ) t te maic pi 
MOTHER GRAY’S. SWEET P ans ripti i nurses in th ited States, and is for sal 
POWDERS, the best medicine for Fe- all druggists thr a th orld Price, twenty 


$1,000 FORFEIT UP. 
Beyara Never Fails. 

















for 





verish, Sickly Children, Sold ' prresisse . oes aceite . 
“Oh,WhatRest overywhere. Trial Package F FREE cents a bottle Be ire and ask 


and Comfort!” dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Toy, WY. } Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
1840-1901 


{ Mention this magazine 





Ghe Form _ | 0H! HOW G00D IT FEELS! 


lhe expression which springs to the lips of everyone on 


a hrst apt ation of 


Beautiful COGSWELL’S 
amet or! EY OOT TONIC. 


Developing 
Ghe Figure 








~~ 44. ints of ex- . Cools, 
"Soin, ate oa . Rests, 
“"Rapidity. : Quiets 


can possibly show. such quicl ves Hot, 





de velopment of the 


Convenience. No effort o 4 ; . 

work whatever necessar n your , vy b. Aching, 

part It isa home treatment S : 4 " 
Harmilessness. 1.000 phy : Tired, 


cians in New York alon ertil ’ oA) Nervous 


to this statement 
Cost. Very moderat: ne . oe 
price for the simplest and for th 7 Feet. 


TRADE-MARK most difficult 





cases 


The Venus de Milo method « -als to the common sens , ‘ -_ 
i ——Vdai—<€ — A positive cure for CHILBLAINS and BUNIONS. Sampk 


Our booklet, “Health, Grace and Beauty,” | >&ttles 25 cents : 
giving full information, sent in plain sealed en- Price $1.00 per bottle, 1 
relope free on receipt of 4 cents postage _——" 
Women specialists in charge. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist, 


Ghe NATURE COMPANY, 1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


4! West 24th Street, Suite “S,” NEW YORK. will be plenaed te anower 2 











SMARI SET ADVERTISER 


Vacations 


With the Summer comes thoughts of the vacation, where and how to go. 


Exceptional facilities are afforded by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 





Railway’s excellent service for travel to the resorts on the St. Lawrence River, in the 
Adirondack and White Mountains, the Atlantic Coast, Lake Chautauqua, Niagara Falls, 
Colorado, and resorts in the west and northwest. ‘Ticket sales begin June 1st, close 
September 30th ; good until October 31st for return. 

Tickets over the Lake Shore give option of rail or steamer either way between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, without extra cost, except those sold locally between those cities. 

BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. A finely illustrated descriptive 
book about Lake Chautauqua, also book giving choice list of routes to 
the east, with rates from Chicago, Toledo and Cleveland. 

For these books or desired information about travel over Lake Shore write to 


A. J. Smirn, G. Pp. & T. a., Cleveland, O. 








The Long Distance Aulomobile 


A car built especially for touring on American roads, and to 
meet the requirements of those who seek simplicity of con- 
struction, economy in running and unusual strength and 
durability Built on the Hydro-Carbon System, 7 horse- 
power, and will run 125 miles on one filling Price $1,000. 


UNITED STATES *hese cars are on exhibition at our salesrooms, 
4 No. 62 W. 43d St., New York, 


where practical demonstration 


LONG DISTANCE will be gladly given 
AUTOMOBILE | 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard 

Marine Engines 
and Long Distance 
Automobiles 


SALESROOMS 
No. 62 W. 43d St., New York 


FACTORY 
No + Whiton Street, atalogue and full 
Jersey City, N. J rmation on request. 
Depots: BALTIMORE & W ON, CHICAGO, 


H. S. Leac!l seorge T. Gould, Jr., Solumbus Ave. Ralph Temple, 293 Wabash Ave 














SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Pabst beer 


1S — pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen—always open 
to your inspection— 58,971 visitors last year. 





—sie——p PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 
Home Cure 


oA Trial Treatment Free 

Sent to anyone addicted to the use of Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine or 

other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking in 

all others. We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. Confi- 


dential correspondence invited from ail, especia ality 'Y phy sicians having refractory cases. 
ST. PAUL: ASSOCIATION, 46D uren St... CHICAGO, 


MORPHINE | Paaee CORED esta a. lutely removed by E. S 
nce 1875. 30,- . Restores youthful « -ontour 

6oe cases ¢ ured. "The Treat me nt | WRINKLES : Ss Sample roc. Moles, Pimples 
oases ot heme winew s, Red Nose and Skin 


qeaventasee or detent-or business. Address The ‘tions cured. Di Rene sis Bi ~*. Free 
Dr. J. L. Stephe ns Co., De pt. V5. Lebanon, 0, | Deb. ‘ROBINAON, Dept. P., 512 Ellicott 8q., Buffalo, N.Y. 


’ 

Don’t Swear 
over bamboo screens with kinking cords and 
rough wooden pulleys. Fit your house with 


— When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 

RADE Ul OF? stop them for 4 time and then have them re- 

turn again. I meanaradical cure. I havemade 

PATENTED the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 

aly HF oy — Fay $B = SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
oak. Mall we lhe « theatre'cn ~tr b+ i remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
trouble. One dealer in principal towns sell them others have failed is no reason for not now 
IF YOU CAN T BUY THEM, WRITE receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise 

THE HOUGH PORCH SHADE CORPORATION and @ Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 


73 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. Give Express and Post Office. 
Postal us for “ Story of Comfort Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4Cedar St.. N.Y. xn 


THE SECRET OF h GOOD COMPLEXION 


TO ALL WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 


Until Further Notice We Will Send You a Regular Dollar Box of Dr. 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 50c. Cake of 
Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap For One Dollar Only. 


Th . rea sure cure for impure blood. pimples, freckles, 
blac Shonda ‘meth: ——~ hes, liver spots, acne, re anes ae Oo Nether nt or Bes. 
wrinkles. dark rings under the eyes — ’ 

I vuti ’ | 


ther re 
neck, arme or body. n the most exauisit 


the «k * power ty ntil further notice we will end y 
an ee hy rn he thi fler 























t $: . 
H. B. you LD. Room ‘44. o14 ‘oth “Ave. , New 
Vork. Sold + Drugsiete Everywhere. 
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SMART SET 


ADVERTISER 





WELL GROOMED 


men and women will see 

made to their shoes if they 

WHEN TREES ARE NOT USED. 
Wet shoes dry in s! ane 

yur feet into curled uy oes again. Do 


pair For men and w yer pair 


LIONEL B. " LEADAM, 


Ihe sole 
not accept hinged lasts 
Illustrated } booklet on “ 


130 Palmetto Street, 











“| Perfect 
Curves 


which give to women a beautiful figure, are 

produced quickly by Yestro. It fills out 

all hollow and flat places, adds grace and 

beauty to the neck. softens and clears 

the skin, adds charm ani attraction 

to the plainest women. Beautiful 

W omen every where owe their superb 

figures. perfect health and matchless 

‘viiness to Vest Absolutely 

unfailing. Full information, new 
“Beauty Book,” testimonials, etc. 

sealed in plain package for 2c. stamp. 


Address AURUM co., 
Dept. K.B., 55 State St., 





appreciate the differe 


eep them when not in se 


on LEADAM’S SHOE TREES, It is economy 


WHEN TREES ARE USED DAILY. 
$ flattened; he leverage does d holds it. You 

r other substitute ur dealer for 

Phe Care o 


need never 
name, which is on 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





VY MARSHA\\S 
_C iN ¥ A RRIE 


SN Vi 


Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation and has never 
been equaled for t ne instant relief and permanent cure of 
Catarrh, Colds in the Head, and the attendant Headache and 
Deafness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate relief 

uaranteed. Use before retiring at night until all symptoms 
disappear. Guaranteed perfectly harmless ASK YOUR 
DEALER FOR IT. Kefuse all substitutes. Price, 26 cents. 
All druggists, or by mai! postpaid. Circulars free. 


FP. C. KBITH (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 








Relieved and cured by 


‘* Pond’s 
Toe Spring.’’ 


Endorsed by medical 
here and abroad. Worn at 
night without inconven- 
ience. Restores entire foot 
to itsnatural form andaction 
Sent on approval. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


men 


ILARGED 
BUNIONS =~ Sons 
Send outline of foot and 


: write for particulars. 


M. ACHFELDT, 41 W. 24th St., N. Y., Suite K. 


We mail (free) full details of noble Remedy that -- twenty 
GGG> years has made wonderful cures, after - 
4+. all else failed, b reéstablishing € 
ei the CIRCULATION of Blood 
to par by outward application 
8 We appeal to tl aoe ary of G 
© stomach-drugging and 6 
®@ threats of cruel operations. 
@ Our remedy has won us four- 
# teen Gold Medals for Life-sav ing: 
223 Mt. Morris Bank Building. 
Mr. and Mrs, GEO. A. CORWIN, = New York City. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, Oh MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every 
lef etection. On 

e test of s3 years; 

s so harmless 
re it is properly 
e] unterfeit of 
name The dist inguished 

A. Sayre said t a lady of 

t tient): “As you 

«, J recommend 

as the least 

the skin prepara- 

le will last six months, 

lay GOURAUD’S 

Pot DRE st RTI. K removes superfiu- 


beauty, and 


osmetic 


AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 


ale by all Druggists 
Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
yut the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 


CORN GUM 


CURES 
RNS BUNIONS WARTS 
Easy to apply. Does not spread. 
Gives almost immediate relief. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS I5 CTS..0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
THE GENUINE /S IN TIN BOXES. 


C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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America’s Best 


POSOC? OOO 


10st perfect of the 
type of whiskey is 





o.oo? 


/ 


TO ENJOY LIFE 


Take plenty of 


Fresh Air 


Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


The best for every 
need of whiskey, 
and everyone who 
needs whiskey 
needs the best. 











Exercis e 
Evans’ Ale 





or Stout 


BALTIMORE Rye It is particularly 


BOTTLED BY recommended to 
WM LanaHan @ SON women bex 


BALTIMORE. its age and ex- 
\ cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 


























Order from nearest dealer or write direct to 
c,. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, VN. Y. 
Kstablished 1756 
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Silk Hat Rye Whiskey 


$3.20 $3.20 


Silk Hat Cocktails 


We are offering to the consumer direct our SILK HAT COCKTAILS at 
the extremely low price of $3.20 for four full-quart bottles of Manhattan, 
Vermouth, Whiskey or Martini Cocktails, as you may select, 
express prepaid by us. 
We also offer you our justly celebrated 8-year-Old 
Silk Hat Rye or Bourbon Whiskey for $3.20 for four 
full-quart bottles, express prepaid by us. 
All goods packed in plain boxes, without marks to 
‘ndicate contents. We cut out the middleman’s profit 
and his tendency to aduiterate, and give you absolutely pure and guaranteed value. 
Such whiskey as we offer cannot be bought for less than $5 per ga lon. 
OUR GUARANTEE.—If the goods are not as represented, you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 
Direct to the consumer from the distiller. 


Rerenences : GINSENG DISTILLING CO., 
MERCANTILE AGENCIES, OR ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ANY BANK IN ST. Louis. 


N.B.— Orders from Cotlorad frizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid 











SMART SET ADVERTISER 


No Dinner 


is complete with- 
out a glass of 


Chartreuse 


Green or Yellow 


+o2o00r"""" 


>> 


>0000000009 606° 


t 


The ont cordial OF 
Carthusian Monks Whiskey Whiskies 
of france 
Reda Top Rye 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle 
RED TOP Address the Distillers, 


gives a refined 
ination to the 


Ferdinand Westheimer and Sons, 
DISTILLERS, 
Cincinnati, O. St. Joseph, Mo. Louisville, Ky. 





a modern up-to- 
12 recipes 

t nd I v t i nmtertal Sent 
At First-Class Wine Merchants’, Grocers’, Hotels, Cafes. 

BAT JER & Cc 20., 45 By nog vay, New York, N. Y., 


Sole ent ited States. 
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Western 
Champagne 


has stood the following unique 
test : 


mre 
2Ez2 
<< 
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One of the wealthiest gentlemen 
in one of the largest Eastern 
cities, whose cellar isabundantly 
supplicd with Great Western and 
foreign champagnes, on the oc- 
casion of a banquet at his home, 
directed his butler to serve half 
a dozen different champagnes 
after removing all labels and 
corks, the guests and host to de- 
termine which was most pleas- 
ing, uninfluenced by name, price 
or prejudice, merit alone to be 
considered The verdict was 
unanimous, and great was the 
surprise when the butler an- 
nounced that a// had chosen 
Great Western Champagne, an 
American wine, costing but half 
as much as the foreign labeled 
brands 

PUT IT TO ANY TEST— 
it is best, purest and most pleasing. Paris connois- 
seurs awarded it the ONLY GOLD MEDAL given to 
an American Champagne at the Exposition of 1900. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - - Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by All Respectable Wine Dealers. 
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A BOOK OF 
AFTER-DINNER 
STORIES FREE 


WRITE DEPARTMENT P 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 
Rheinstrom Bros, CIN€INNATI, U.S. A. 
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PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES 
Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. Nofire. No 

Government Inspection. CABIN LAUNCH- 

) ES and ROW BOATS. Send for catalogue. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 7. Racine Jct.,Wis. 








LAUNCHES 


Steam and Salil Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes. Our catalog 
gives the truth in detail about the best beats built. Write 
for it te-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. natine Wis. 


CONSTIPATION wr 
—_ oT. 


When There is a New Home Treatment That 
Quickly Reduces Weight to Normal 
So That it will Stayed Cured Without Diet or Medicine and 
_—_ is Absolutely Safe. 


Without Using Any Drugs or Medicines. el ht 
1 | A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE BY MAIL. 


Don’t be too fat; don’t puff and blow; don’t endanger 
your life with a lot of excess fat; and furthermore, don’t 
ruin your stomach with a lot of useless drugs and patent 














“Where can you 
“Throw physic to find a dog that will 
the dogs.” | touch it?” 
—Shakespeare | —Josh Billings. 
—— | seenenans J 














Constipation is the cause of more ills than many people 
are aware of. Unlessthe intestinal tube be unloaded once 
or twice a day, the fluid portion of the waste matter and 
the gases, pte-aines and poisons due to putrefactive 
changes inducc © by the bodily heat and moisture are ab- 
sorbed, and in the blood carried throu ~~ the body, 
causine, among other symptoms, headache, mental dull- 
ness, general depression, foul breath, coated tongue, of- 
fensive sweats, gall-stones, pain in the liver or gall-bladder; 
sallow, muddy, or pimply skin; Bright’s disease and other 
kidney ailments; serious or frequently fatal fevers, etc., 
while the hardened remainder presses on abdominal and 
= tissues, nerves and organs causing displacements, 

turbed function, impaired circulation and a long train of 
acute andchronic ills. All these illsare not usually mani- 
fest in the same persou at one time, yet several of them 
may be frequently found associated. - 

Stop using drugs! They only empty the intestinal tube, medicines. Send your name and address to Prof. F. | 
but do not cure the torpid habit or conditions. There are Kellogg, 695 W. Main St.. Battle Creek, Mich., and he 
better treatments for your relief—methods by which cos- will send you free a trial package of his remarkat 
tiveness may be quickly and cheaply cured, cured “ for treatment that will reduce your weight to norma 
keeps,”’ cured to stay ctired I have been mukinga spe- not be afraid of evil consequences, the treatment is pe 
cialty of treating constipation f r over r7 years, and a large fectly safe, is natural and scientific and gives such a — 
experience has taught me much regarding this far-reac gree of comfort as to astonish those who have panted and 
ing and too much neglected disease that responsible is for = under the weight of excess fat. It takes off the 
nearly one-third of the physical ills of men and women. stomach, gives the heart freedom, enables the | 

I have prepared a booklet and other literature about con- to “expand naturally and you will feel a hundred tim 
stipation that I desire every one toread. I will send these better the first day you try this wonderful home treat 

rints to all who will apply for them at my own expense ment. 

Write for this valuable but absolutely free information. Send your name and address for a free trial packag* 
Write now while you are thinking aboyt it. sent securely sealed in a plain wrapper, with full d 
tions how to use it, books and testimonials from hund: 

DR. M. H. BERRY, who have been cured 
Send for the free trial package to-da It will brigt 
Dept. A. L., Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. | the rest of your life. en - : 
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Some men are constantly struggling and striving 
hard to win success, yet they fail; others seemingly 
without effort soar higher and higher, getting 
friends, position, fame and wealth, while people 
simply wonder how they do it. 

To which of these two classes do you belong? 
The successful or the struggling unsuccessful? If 
the latter, it is because you have not learned to use 
your powers of personal magnetism. You do not 
know how to influence and control the minds of 
others. Personal Magnetism isa science depend- 
ing on certain fixed laws. Do you know these laws? 
Do you know the secret artof mind control? Do 
you know how to win and hold the influence and 
friendship of any one you choose? There is an 
absolutely sure and certain way—a way that never 
fails. 


HOW TO SUCCEED, TOLD YOU FREE. 


The Hon. James R. Kenney, General Managerof 
the American College of Science, Philadelphia, Pa., 
who has been a friend and benefactor all his life 
has made a generous bequest whereby all men an 
women who are struggling along the uphill road 
of life, can be taught how to make that road an 
easy one and how to achieve every aim in life, 
With this end in view, enough money has been 
subscribed to print an edition of 10,000 books ex- 
plaining fully just what is the science of success; 
how it can be attained; how to develop one’s per- 
sonal magnetism so as to be able to control others 
and carry out one’sown will. It has been shown 
that everybody of ordinary intelligence possesses 
this power to a greater or lesser extent. This 
great book tells how to develop that power 

It shows how one can use it in business life, in 
the controlling of employees and associates in 
business; how to make a good impression on other 
people; how to win their regard, their friendship 
and even their love; how to become a leader in 
social life. in club life; how to make others do 
one’s bidding and to become the master of one’s 
own destiny. 


YOU NEED NOT PAY A GENT FOR THIS. 


All you have to do is to send your name and ad- 
dress, and this interesting work will be sent you, 
entirely free. It is urged, however, unless you are 
really desirous of making a success of your life, 
and will read this book carefully, you will not 
write for it, as on account of the very great cost at 
which it is produced, it is hoped that those who are 
merely curious will refrain from asking for it; but 
if you wish to succeed in life; if it is worth any- 
thing to you to know how to be successful, how to 
avoid the struggles that beset the pathway to suc- 
cess, all you have to doisto write and ask for it 
and the book will be sent, absolutely free, as fast 
as return mailcan bringitto you. Address your 


letter to Hon. James R. Kenney, Dept. CP.8, 


420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


'YSELF CURED (sce 
SRCAUB A Pet Sieve Mm 
om 


armless ure. Address 
Mrs. Mary ©. Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago, Il. 


‘LEARN PROOFREADING, 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. e are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 





First-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago 
on sale May 27 to June 
8, and August 2 to 8; 
corresponding rates 
from other points, 
Liberal return limits. 


THE NEW 
OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 

TRAIN «- WORLD 


Leaves Chicago every 
evening at 8.oo; lessthan 
three days en route via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


Compartment Cars; Ob- 
servation Cars; all meals 
in Dining Cars; Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Bar- 
ber and Bath); Electric 
reading lamp in every 
berth. No extra charge 
for fast time or luxurious 
service. 


Full Information from any tieket agent. 
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Pabst 
Male rone 


Will aid appetite and digestion. 

Will help invalids and convalescents. 
Will help nervous or tired women. 
Will produce natural, restful sleep. 
Will feed nerves strained to snapping. 
Will combat exhaustion in nursing mothers. 
Will stimulate and build up the over-worked. 
Will strengthen the delicate and run-down. 


And it is equally efficient in maintaining 
general health, and combating the ills incident 
to the present high-tension living. 

It is a preventive, as well as a remedy for 
all overwrought conditions of mind or body. 


I was the one who introduced your Malt Extract here years ago, 
through my druggist, and the thousands of bottles prescribed by 
me during La Grippe times, and since, fully attest to the opinion 
I hold of it. For years it has been the only Malt Extract 
I have prescribed, and the World’s Fair 100 points 


makes me feel proud of my early choice. 
F. R. Zeit, M. D., Medford, Wis. 


Write For Booklet 


Pabst Malt Extract Dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WILLIAMS 
SHAVING 
STICK 











Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 


Combines in the 
highest possible degree, 
Luxury, 
Elegance, 
Convenience. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druregists. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
YONEY 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN Ss x 


INFALLIBLE 

SMOKELESS 

DOWDER JE 
i \\ 


ADVERTISER 


8 Plast gmat 76-8 . 


é 
é 
é 


Ghe Perfect Photo Lens 


VOLUTE 


Ghe Perfect Photo Shutter 


make an ideal combination for any camefa. 
Can be had on any make of camera or will 
improve the camera you now have. Send a 
for new booklets about shutters and lenses. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


NEW YORK Rochester, N. Y. CHICAGO 


Fic. 

BLANK BECAUSE WE CANNO7 
PRODUCE. THE PICTURE OF EVERY 
BODY WHOUSES OUR 

SMOATLTSS POWDER. 
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WHEN YOU BUY 


a cigarette why not have your 
monogram, crest, club emblem or 
other design printed on each one’? 
We make a specialty of cigarettes 
marked with private and club sig- 
nals in colors, and packed in small boxes 
with yacht name on label The latest in 
yacht requis.tes! 
Samples sent for 20c. Price list free. 
50 cigarettes (unmarked) sent postpaid, $1 


PINKUS BROS., Manufacturers, Dept. 0, 
56 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








NEW CURE 
FOR FITS 


If you suffer from Epileptic Fits, Palling Sickness 
or St. Vitus’ Dance, or have children or friends 
that do so, my New Discovery will CURE them, 
and all you are asked to dois to send for my 
FREB REMEDIES and try them. They have 
cured thousands where everything else failed. 
Sent absolutely free with complete directions, ex- 
press prepaid. Please give AGE and tull address. 


DR. w. H. MAY, 
94 Pine Street, New York City. 








Chicago, 


Gentlemen: o*. 

“Coke as a Toilet dress- Sy ed HOTEL 
ing for the hair I find more Aeris S 
than satisfactory. It not 


-- Reg neir te atch Berkeley and Boylston Sts. 
ry §-t5-= BOSTON 


Lae aang Ee g3, BERKELEY 





ens it to a re 


European and American Plans 
Modern in Every Detail 





Near Back Bay Stations 


Illustrated Circular-on Application 














Dorothy, Montana 





Send for Prospectus of this Com- 
pany if you contemplate invest- 


ment in gold mining. 


Address Thurlow Weed Barnes, 
President, 170 Broadway, New York 
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The Art 


and Science of 
Photography 


are exemplified by the work of 
Premo Cameras—instruments in- 
corporating all the important ideas 
that have attended the develop- 
ment of picture taking. 





In all classes of work, from ar- 
tistic portraiture to the high tests 
of speed, Premo Cameras excel 
because of their accurate adjust- 
ments and perfect workman- 
ship. In price, they range 
from $11.00 to $250.00 accord- 
ing to size and equipment. 


In quality, 


PREMO 


CAMERAS 
Are Always the Same 


One of the most efficient cameras for 
every-day use is Pony Premo No. 4, 
pictured in the centre circle. It pos- 
sesses in compact form every requisite 
for the best results with either plates 
or films. The price is but $20.00. 
A camera that will last a lifetime, 
and always be a source of satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer to show you Pony Premo No. 4, 
or send at once for the new Premo Book. FREE. 
Department P, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUMMER BILLIARDS. 


ee 








Indianapolis Combination Table 
Library—Dining—Billiards—Pool 





the best possible 

Mad fferent wood %, %,a ¢ Standard. Write us 

t th full information, 
pecial payment 


COMBINATION BILLIARD TABLE CO., 355 N. Claypool Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


O58 THE RALEIGH, 











KREMENTZ Washington, D. C. 


ON : 
@ E PIECE ponenagechs BUTTON [1 European Plan. 
as Ket et & new one, without charge tp cas 3 Absolutely Fireproof. 


r Ladi 


tn Story a eal THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 


Button free 


K EMENTZ & CO., 
78 be ST., NEWARK, N. J. T. J. TALTY, Manager. 


GRAND SUMMI 


BY THE HAMBURG-AME! me 
to the-Land of the ~< 





NORWAY-NORTH CAPE-SPITZBERGEN. 
Upon the well-known Twin-Screw Steamer 
‘Auguste Victoria”’ 

To NORWAY, the NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 


Leaving New York June 17 and Hamburg July 3, 1902. 
Duration of Cruise, from Hamburg to Hamburg, 22 days. 


By the Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


” Prinzessin Victoria Luise”’ 


8 cruises, of 14-16 days’ duration, to the 


LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN eogh gg —— Fig 
And a specially attr ve ¢ 3 days 


To bagel oA. TIC SEA | ome the NORTHERN CAPITALS 
(Norway, » Fr 
highest degree of mfort 


) Dambors August 22, 1992. 
“P rineessin Vic rtorta 
ry 


For illustrated pamph- 


85-27 Broadway, New York 70 State St., Rosten 
lets, itineraries, ete., fom ars. merican ine 1229 Walnat St., Philadelphia 106 N. roadway, St. Louls 
apply Dept. 7. 159 Randolph St., Chicago 401 California St., San Franeiseo 
116 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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Harmony and Health 


Health is the reflection of Harmonious Na- 
ture. Disease is Discord and Unnatural. 


Health depends upon Natural Food. 


SHREDDED 


L_WHOLE [' 


BISCUIT 


is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, contains all 
the Properties in Correct proportion necessary to 
Nourish every Element of the human body. 
Nature has stored in the whole wheat complete nourishment for the harmonious building 
of man, and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit presents it in the most digestible and appetiz- 
ing form. Ifvaluable qualities are removed from the wheat, as in white flour, the result is 
food stripped of the propert ties which produce teeth, bone, muscle and brain. ‘«*Soft cooked’? 
cereals are swallowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of 
their necessary — matura/—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscvit being crisp, compels vigorous mastication and induces the satural flow of 
saliva which is indispensable in watura/ digestion. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. Send for ‘The Vital Question’’ Cook Book (free Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








T HE DAIFLER MARINE MOTOR 

is the best and most reliable 

gasolene motor that has ever been 
produced. Its great economy (one 

pint per hour per H. P.), its safety, 

its durability, make it the preferred 

motor for Tenders, Launches, 

Yachts and working boats. It is 

made from 2 H. P. to 50H. P., has 

either hot tube or electric ignition 

and will run 50 hours without re- 

filling tank. Prices and expert ad- 

vice upon request. We [IAKE and EQUIP 
with the famous DAIFILER [lotor, Auto De- 
| Y livery Wagons, Touring Cars and Omnibuses, 





which are a revelation to owners of other types, 
and which may be seen at factory or under opera- 
tion. They give increased service at reduced cost. 


DAIMLER MFG. CO., 933 Steinway Avenue, L. I. City, N. Y. 
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Spring & Summer 
24 Ycars the 
Standard of Excellence 


Only True | 
Sanitary Underwear = NE tio 


I : 
Shotgun Ammuni- f< 
n | 


Pete leal New 


eters’ Ide: 
SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, Vietor Shells, 
. Referee 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE League 

Peters’ Factory 

oo . {16 West 23d Street Loaded Ideal Shells t 
NEW YORK: 4158-187 Broadway 

BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 


BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street Book I 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Stree - The Peters Cartridge Co. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street : 100-110 Pickering Building, 1 
Agents In al! Principal Cities. Easter 
aye: 80 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
T. H. 




















OFFICE SUPPLIES. 


DESKS, CHAIRS, SAFES, TABLES, 
BOOKCASES, TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING DEVICES, CARPETS AND RUGS. 


The value of an attractive and up-to-date office are many: Comfort, cheer- 


fulness, cleanliness, self-satisfaction and solidity are some of the impressions 
it creates. The ‘eaders of ‘‘The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” 
are those who can afford to and do spend money freely in fitting up their offices 


Correspondence with dealers and manufacturers of office supplies solicited. 


“The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin,” 


17 and 19 Beaver Street, New York. 
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Underwear [7 


Cool 
Cleanly 
Comfortable 


The ideal underwear for every season but especially 








delightful during the hot sultry days of Summer. A 
revelation of comfort to ali who wear irritating, 


perspiration soaked woolens. 


Free Booklet and Samples of 
the Cloth Sent by Addressing 


All genuine Dr. Deimel gar- 
ments bear this trade-mark 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 
491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D.C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E.C., ENG. 
Hayward Building, 728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 
6th floor. 


The Dr. Deimel 
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We VERDICT 


ofall who use 


G&J TIRES 
is that they embody 
all the requirements 
of Tre Joear frre — 


Strength, 
Speed, 
Durability: 
Simplicity, 
Ease of Repair 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 


Gad RECO 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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MAKERS OF GRU DETACNABLE TIRES 
FOR VFMICLES OF ALL KINDS 


























Ghee HARTFORD ‘ise 
and DUNLOP “Sis: Tires 


Stand foremost for Uniform Quality, Honest Construction and 
Durability. That each is the most serviceable tire of its class is 
universally acknowledged by those buyers who desire The Best 
regardless of cost, and thus consider the question of their needs 


intelligently. Let us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of tire best adapted 
to your requirements branches in principal cities 


Ghe HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. = 
Ss . 
(Users of SOLID RUBBER TIRES may rest assured that <> NSN 
ovr reputation as makers of only high-class goods will be y \\ 
carefully sustained in connection with this product) N 
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the only 
will need. 
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CHECKER BOARD PACKACES 


DELICIOUS FOODS 
FOR SUMMER WEATHER 


Ralston 


y Tt é, a BREAKFAST FOOD AND © 


\ 


ld be 
straw- 
average 


k ¢ f H I 


Ralston Breakfast Food, Ralston Barley Food, Ralston Health Oats, 
Ralston Hominy Grits, Purina Pankake Flour, Purina Health Flour. 


The ny} for $1 r ame 


PURINA MILLS, 


807 Gratiot St., ‘Where Purity is Paramount.” a. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR GROCERS 
FRESH ALL SUMMER 
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You want to a ‘nd your summer as agreeably as possible, of course. Spend it 


in Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes, ready-to-wear, and easy to pay for; in good 
clothing stores all over the country; a sure way of escaping worry about the 
looks or the cost of your attire. 

We make good clothes for all occasions: business, society, outings. Let us know if your 

clothier doesn’t have them. If you would be sure of getting the best, find our label—H S & M 

—in the coat; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. Send for Style Book H. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX Chicago and New York 


Good Clothes Makers 














Ly 


One 
Deriect 
Diamond 


is of more value than. many 
imitations. Likewise 


One: Piece of Exquisite 


Loby 


Cut Glass 


is of much greater value than 
many pieces of inferior cut 
glass. Its clearness, brilliancy, 
perfection of cutting and the 
beauty of its exclusive designs 
stamp it at once an unequaled 
work of art. The name 


te 
engraved on every piece. 


The leading dealer 
in each city handles it 


Bogk ‘Things Beautiful” sent free, 


Libbey Glass Company 
Dept. S. Toledo, Ohio 





Cooked ed F jae 


A Great Ciimiintenee for 
Housekeepers. 


It is a known fact that many people fall to 
digest the starchy part of bread and other food. 
Grape-Nuts (a delightful breakfast food) is 
made of the grape sugar which results from pre- 
paring the starchy parts of the cereals, in the 
same way artificially as the body should do by 
natural processes, Therefore, Grape-Nuts 
furnish food all ready for im mediate assimilation 





are unusually well made, combin- 
ing durability with oY ga of 
style. Why pay $5.00? 


Agents in all principal cities. 


Broadway, cor. 18th St. 
Broad way, cor, 30th St. 
Broadway, Astor House 
Hawes’ Bookiet of Fashion for the Asking. 


——=_ 








SUMMER 


RESORTS ” 





This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will ke sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a pete ae Oy by Geo. H. Dan- 
iels, General Passe: lege Vork C<ntral & 

Hudson River Rai road, Grand Centr “Station, 
New York, 
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have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system 
pay mentsevery y in moderate n owl 
OSE We take old instruments in exchange 0 
new piano in your home expens 


VOSe fred 1 eta 
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Walden, SeWiShes: 


nn" 


mass 
—— 


—are but three, 
Over all the world, whoe’er she be- 
To handsome grow, 
And have a beau, 
And to the bridal altar go— 
All these fruitions of her hope 
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MEN’S STORES 


Boston, S 

Providence, 

New York, : 
B rdw 
Bri 


Brookiy n, 
Br 


Baltimore ) 
Paliadelphie, 1218 
Washington. D. é. ‘ 
Pittsburg, 42; W 
Buffalo, Main 
Cincinnati, « 
St. Louis, 6:8 
sear 1 ! 
215 ar be r 
Detroit, We 
Cleveland, 6 
Denver, 423 Sixteent! 
Albany, N. Y., 3 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Newark, N. J., 
Richmond, Va., 
Nash ville, Tenn., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louisville. Ky 
Minneapolis, 
San Franc isco, 
st on Sts 
Los Angeles, Cal., W 
Hartford, Conn. 67 Asy 
St. Paul, Minn.,W abasha & 
London, England, 97 Chea; 
Cc awrence 


Olive 
3; Deart 
n St 


orner Geary ¢ 


WOMEN’S STORES 


Boston, roo Summer St 

Philadelphia, ; 1218 M arket St 

now York City, 166 West sth St 
r. 7th Ave 12339 Broadway 


Factory, WHITMAN, MASS. 


side, 


ae 











MEN’S STYLE 
No. 185 AF 


Made in Oxfords 
cut) of imported Enamel, 
Black King Calf, Russet 
King Calf, and Patent Calf. 
In the Lace Style of Im. 
ported Enamel, Black King 
Calf, Russet King Calf, 
Patent Calf, Black Waxed 
Calf, also Black King Kid. 


low 


ery one 


tor won 
1 
able 


of our 78 styles fot 
185 AF a very 
ription below 

made in 20 


is one 
No. is 

lare 
for every occ 
who has a post 
n and women in 
take no 


asion 


in 


} . 
chances 
or refund 


po sted on 


‘Gan Style Book FREE on aemete 


(Men’s and Women’s Styles. 


book to kee p 


Women’s Regal Shoes 


made in all the popular 
both dainty and 
They are sold 


exclusive stores 


nnish 

in our 
are obtain- 
1 our mail order 


n, and 
throug 


partment. 


All Styles 


>3.90 


MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 


L. C. BLISS & CO., Manufacturers 


P. O. 405 BOSTON, 


BOX MASS. 


Delivered through our MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT, carriage charges pre- 
paid to any address n the United States, or 
Canac Mexico, (¢ a, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Is- 
lands and Philippine Islan¢ also Germany, and 
within the limits of the Par s Post System, on 
receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for de- 
livery). Samples of leather and any information desired 
will be gladly furnished on request 


is, 
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CELEBRATED 
DRIVEWAY 
SERIES 
CLIFF 
DRIVE 
t 


AN 
Bo. francis? 


N buying “‘a genuine Studebaker ’’ you experience the same satisfaction that you would 
feel in becoming the owner of any masterpiece of human skill. 


Throughout the land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Studebaker style sets the fashion 


for the vehicle world, and on these bright summer days every fashionable driveway becomes 
an outdoor showroom. 


Those who wish to examine our vehicles more closely are cordially invited to call at any 


of the following repositories. 


Just fifty years of experience and improvement represented in 
each vehicle shown. 


We also make harness and accessories. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MEG. CO. 
NEW YORK CITY: Broadway and Prince St. DENVER, Col.: cor. 15th and Blake Sts. 
CHICAGO, IIl. : 378-388 Wabash Ave. SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: 157-159 State St. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.: 810-814 Walnut St PORTLAND, Ore.: 328-334 E. Morrison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.: cor. Market and 10th Sts. DALLAS, Tex.: 194-196 Commerce St. 


Local Agencies Everywhere FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE: South Bend, Ind. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


>. 

Town Topics is recognized the world over as the Journal of 
American Society, and is read by everyone who cares to keep in touch 
with the current news of the social world Its facilities for obtaining 
reliable advance information concerning society people and social fun 


1 


tions are so far unequaled by any other journal in the world that the 
press universally watches for its appearance Thursday morning to get 
their early news of this character 

Its financial and commercial department is conceded in all financial 


circies as | 


ing so accurate, complete and reliable that no one having 
interest in commercial or industrial enterprises, or who is dealing on the 


exchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
1 
< i 


weekly review of all these matters in Town Topics 


The short stories in Town Topics are clever and find a unique 
favor with all Its poetry, burlesques and witticisms have a distinct 
flavor that appeals to smart people 

Its criticisms of drama, music, art, literature, sports and the turf 
are by the cleverest talent available, and are absolutely independent. 
Its critics are subject to but one rule, 


“BE HONEST—FEAR NONE, FAVOR NONE.” 


Its editorial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to 
the intelligent classes. Its opinions are not gloved; they are always 


forceful and honest 


Do You Want Such a Weekly Newspaper? 


You can buy it of all newsdealers. But you can secure its sure and 
regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription. 
Any newsdealer will gladly do this for you without charge. 


Ss 


oe 


Prices: $4 per annum; $2 six months; $1 three months. 
Single Copy 10 Cents. 


—_— ~~? -. 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CoO., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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SMART SET 


@ t @ 


BEAUTY and UTILITY 


ADVERTISER 


Krementz One-Piece Collar Buttons 


Wa and Babies’ Dresses, as 
Made f » they cannot 
the name Krementz i ality—whether gold or plate 


Beware of 





t | : welers 
The Story of a Collar Button 


KREMENTZ & CO., 


78 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 





rue Best of all, and for over sixty years 


Spring & Summer 
24 Ycars the 


| @ Standard of Excellence 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup Only True 


has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 

ng Are vou disturbed at night and broken of your rest 

by a sick child suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 

Teeth? If so, send at once and get a bottle of 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 

for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will 

relieve the poor little sufferer immediately Depend upon 

, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures diar- 

rulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 

th ums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 








Sanitary Underwear 
SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


he whole system NEW YORK: {16 West 23d Street 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup BROOKLYN: om Becasone 
: : yn Stree 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the BOSTON: 22 B eos Street 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- PHILADELPHIA: Chest bee enna 
ians and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by CHICAGO: . S ny te ~~ 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five ° tate Stree 
its a bottle Be sure and ask for 
Agents In al! Principal Cities. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
1840-1 





OFFICE SUPPLIES. 


DESKS, CHAIRS, SAFES, TABLES, 
BOOKCASES, TYPEWRITERS, 


FILING DEVICES, CARPETS AND RUGS. 


The value of an attractive and up-to-date office are many Comfort, cheer- 


fulness, cleanliness, self-satisfaction and solidity are some of the 


+¢ 


are those who can afford to and do spend money freely in fitting up 


creates The readers of ‘‘ The Journal of Commerce and Commerci: 


impressions 


il Bulletin’ 


their offices. 


Correspondence with dealers and manufacturers of office supplies solicited 


“The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin,” 


17 and 19 Beaver Street, New York. 


‘ 
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“THOMSONS 
‘GLOVE-FITTING 


“MILITANT” 
VENTILATING 


oo 


**The Queen of Summer Corsets” 


Has held its own 


tion for the past tl 


igainst all competi- 


1irty-five years. The 
‘Ventilatin: corset in 


enuine 


only ¢g g 

the newest str aight-front Ss ye, 

ALL THE LEADING STORES SELL THEM. 
Artistic catalogue mailed on request. 


Sole manufacturer 
GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345°347 Broadway, New York 





T ADVERTISER 




























IVIDENDS= 


Kiska postal. Send us your name 
for prospectus of the Rayo Min- 
ing and Developing C« of Cal- 
ifornia. Every dollar invested in 
these shares will return yo 
lar, handsome, dividends. MIL- 
LIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric WatereP« t _ ape nnecti Not 
the or« me y mining pr “Ghasee 
now selli at ground-fioor price. Bank 
References. 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 
523 Marquette Building. Chicago. 








sition 












Hutchinson, 


Goldsmith & Company, Ex- 
Financial Agents, 53 
Mass. 


Eastern 
Boston, 


clusive 
State sSt., 





A wens shew Lansnaeaced 


The H sen isa le 
ek t ; 
Removes Wrinkles (= 
a tely. T suct ‘ C 


nH : ‘ . + : . s r 
SPECIAL OFFER 4 
Fors! t é the Hydro Ld 


Va ‘ » sent 


ast : ma oo * i \ iy \ 

price. F nformatior t e A ’ 

Gervaise Guihem rr 1h NT 
Autti 52 


1279 Michigan Ave., Chicago \_ 











Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


land en a d 
It is absolutely ; Comes, ss. x a m 
powerful healing 

As tl li 


the sufferer, it natural] 


FREE: ©.2:7, 


taining suffi 
your satistaction. 


Prof. Chas. are 59 Prince St., N. Y. 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


$1000, Given Away 


Fenus Hose 






with the sole object of extensively advertising these two popular articles: 

Supporter for Women and Flexo Garter for Men 

HOW TO SECURE YOUR SHARE Everyone who, before Sept. 10, 1902, an 
8 swers this advertisement, and complies 

with the following two conditions, shall receive an equa! division of this $1,000.00 distri- 

bution in cash 









First: Write plainly the name of a dry goods firm or men’s furnisher that you patronize 
SECOND: Buy any one of the following, either from your dealer, or order direct from us 
Venus Hose Supporter, Satin Band, Frilled Silk Elastic, 50¢. 
Venus Hose Su ghee Same Style as Above, Mercerized, 25c. 
Flexo Garter, Silk Finish, ° ° Py ° - 25ce. 
Tf you buy of your dealer, send us the purchase slip, this will entitle you to your share. If 
ordered direct, supporters will be sent postpaid on receipt of above listed retail price, stamps, 
On the evening of Sept. 10, 192, the counting of answers shal! be made, and the $1,000.00 will 


divided equally among all who have complied with above terms. 
Each Pair Ordered receives a Share of the $1,000.00, 


The Venus Hose Supporter Flexo Garter For Men 


for women, is ideal for summer wear has more good features than any 
t is worn over or under corset or | men’s garter on the market. Made of 
girdle one continuous piece of flat silk finish webbing. Lies perfectly fat 


It materially assists the wearer in 
maintaining an erect carriage—keeps 
the abdomen and point of corset flat 
Supporter for each stocking draws direct upon opposite side of 
band, and thus uves away with back-strain so common to ordinary 
supporters 

oth styles of the V« 
ornamental metal parts, an 
lero Fasteners. 


against leg. therefore never slips or unfastens 

The Flexo Loop and Fiber Shank fit any thickness of hose, and 
absolutely prevent tearing 

A better looking—feeling—wearing garter cannot be made at any 
price, than the Flexo at 25c. 


Ask your dealer for Flexo or Venus — take no old fash- 


nus are beautifally made, and fitted with . 4 - 
- - ioned substitute. The Flexo Loop and Fiber Shank are liitie 


ithe new non-tearing Fiber Shank 





In ordering, be sure 
light blue, white 


and mention the color you desire, either 
, black, cardinal or pin 


and is independent of either. 


things tu look for, but big things to possess. 
Booklet, ‘* Order of the Garter,’’ Mailed Free. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY, 202 Market Street, Chicago. 


STANHOPE-WHEATCROPT DRAMATIC SCHOOL, 


ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROPFT, Director. 
31 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ourse Now Ope I Matinees. Every Instructor 





A Beautiful Figure 


Ovr method of treatment for de- 
veloping the figure is 





CERTAIN ano RAPID 
CONVENIENT ano HEALTHFUL 


with success guaranteed. End eee d 
1,000 physicians in New York 
alone. Your own physi sician will 
approve. A home treatment at mod- 
erate cost. Appealsto your common 
sense and intelligence. 

Booklet, ‘** Health, 
Beauty,” int 
; postage, 


Women Specialists in Charge. 


THE NATURE GO., Suite S, 44 W. 24th St., New York, 


$3.00 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 
Write for pamphlet U 
TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ETC 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


& gentee 
paying $ w ‘sit uations 
We are instruc tors {* mai 


: Grace and 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


lain sealed envelope, 
4 cents. 





the original 











NO POISON 


been found in 
enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel wrens 


Has ever the 


The BLUE LAI E I y 
ring | de f 1 ates ( irt, pasted 
ef in the form of « Frowners ”—a ‘PROVES IT. 
: t es. Dis If ff 
t ‘ f The B. & P. ‘ew Booklet P 
Wrinkle Eradicator, , t ume pr le L Pr e 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 
Housefurnishing Stores. 


of n ar tr mical ed at ’ | 
after manner show eratios : t dr nd | 
department stor per x f not at 5 lealer’s, 


aid receipt of pr 





— —— 
BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 


|| ARESAFE 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


cll New York, Boston, Chicago. 


descr wond 
THE BR. & P. OO. 


36 Kirk Street, Cleveland, 0. | 





























SMART SET ADVERTISER 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPI 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
256 Pages Fiction, we Sketches, Poetry, Witticisms 


To those who 


ht, entertaining short 
ing burlesques 


, witty sketches and deliehtful verse, this 
now in its eleventh \ 

It is published sin 
June, Sept mber and 
and secures the 

Among thos 


~ 


in London on the 
old the world ove 
yheres as contri! 
Is for it are: 
Cc. M. S. McLELLAN 
A. S. VAN WESTRUM 
CLARICE IRENE CLINGHAM 
CAPT. ALFRED THOMPSON 


T. LEDYARD SMITH 
CHARLES STOKES WAYNE ANNE MacGREGOR 
JOHN GILLIAT 


WILLIAM THOMAS WHITLOCK 
GILMER McKENDREE BLANCHE CERF 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY BRUNSWICK EARLINGTON 
L. H. BICKFORD . H. TWELLS, JR. 
T. C. DeLEON DWARD S. VAN ZILE 
ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES MARK LIVINGSTON 
JOANNA E. WOOD LENORE POE 


CLINTON ROSS 
PERCIVAL POLLARD 
LOUISE WINTER 


Among those who contri! 


USTUS MILES FORMAN BETTY LOCKWOOD 

LISS CARMAN P. McARTHUR 

CAROLYN WELLS J. J. OCONNELL 
KATE MASTERSON FRANK ROE BATCHELDER 
CHARLES ROUTLEDGE TOM MASSON 
MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW MINNA IRVING 
STEPHEN FISKE W. H. SIVITER 
ANITA FITCH H. I. HORTON 
FRANCIS A. HOADLEY EDITH CARRUTH 

T. R. ANDREWS 


Each number contains more of the good things you will like to read than 
any magazine ever Lowers 1ed Ask your newsman for a copy of it. You will 
afterward buy it regularly bscribe for it. It is clubbed with 


TOWN TOPICS, 


the greatest weekly newspaper of the day (subscription price $4.00 per 
annum) Both sent, postage free, one year for $5.00. 


Address TOWN TOPICS, 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Are you an advertiser ? 


ores, verse, witticisms, etc 


Are your wares of ; 

You would find tl 

The rates are k 
any other m 


i. very valuable medium 
‘xtent and quality of its circulation than 


us for rates 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


St. Jacobs Oil 


USED FOR 50 YEARS 


























- 
i 
7~HE GREAT REMEDY 
© UNEQUALLED.... 
25c. AND 50c. 


Conquers 
Pain! 





























Golf, Fishing, Sailing, Tennis 
and Cycling. 


First-class Livery 
Asne each Hotel , Accommodations for Automobiles 


aE. Dick. long Heacht_| 


PROPRIETOR. 











Ten degrees cooler than any other spot on the Atlanti: 
A FATMILY RESORT OF THE GREATER NEW YORK (45 minutes from East 34th Street). 
Drawing-room and Ball-room Offer Daily and Nightly Attractions to Guests. 
Music by Gustave Kroll’s Celebrated Orchestra, CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL and “THE INN” Now Open. 


Can be reached by Long Island Railroad, Pier 13 (near Wall St.), East River, New Chambers St., East River, 
East 34th St., New York City; and from Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 
Plans of both houses and cottages may be seen, and rooms engaged at New York office, Grenoble Hotel, 57th 
St. and sth Ave . 
. See A. E. DICK, Proprietor. 


Also Proprietor Grenoble Hotel, New York, and Manager Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 














SMART SET 


HOTEL TACOMA, 


In Beautiful Tacoma on Puget Sound. 
POPULATION, 55,000. 


HAS THE 


MOST PERFECT SUMMER CLIMATE 


IN THE WORLI 


CLACIERS, CASCADE and OLYMPIC 
MOUNTAINS, ALASKA, 


The HOTEL TACOMA is an Ideal Summer Home. 
400 ROOMS 
Boating, Hunting, Fishing, Golf Links, Tennis, 
J. C. DONNELLY, Proprietor. 


ants tistatitiy) 


Delightful After Satine, A Laxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

sitive reli = r PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and STN- 

tions of the skin. For sore, blistered 

ty feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of 

perspi ution, Get MENNEN’S (the original), a Mittle higher 


tn price, perh ips, than worthless substitutes, but there 

és a reason for tt. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 9S cents 
GERHARD MENNEN €O., Newark, 


( Semgh Sree) 














ADVERTISER 


THE KALEIGH, 


Penn. Ave., Cor. 12th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
European Plan. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 
THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 





. J. TALTY, Manager. 


588 BERKELEY 
3S HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Sts. 
BOSTON 


European and American Plans 
Modern in 








Every Detail 





Near Back Bay Stations 





Illustrated Circular on Application 


ache 3399999999: 399938,, 











€ 


Om—SMELTER—MINES. 


* Douglas, Lacey & Co., 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
Members N. Y. ¢ mae Seek Eemenge, ond 2 


Angeles, ‘ Ss I 


ve 


® 66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 
; DIVIDE Se eerie MINING, OF 
AND SMELTE STOCKS, LISTED 

AND UNL ISTE D ou KR SPECIALTY. 

ssful rn 


nate mining il and sn 
ks, full particulars, etc., 


| EE CECE CECE CEEEECEEE 


. adelphia, ( 
Cine Louis, Hartford and New Have Contr 
Pres et, z., Los Angeles, Cal., St. John, N. B., Montreal 
Toronto, oa London, Eng. 


g 

E 

é sais” Gaston, hicago, Clevelanc 
"ee 
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WHEN YOU BUY 


a cigarette why not have your 
monogram, crest, club emblem or 
other design printed on each one? 

We make a specialty of cigarettes 
marked with private and club sig- 
nals in colors, and packed in small boxes 
with yacht name on label The latest in 

yacht requisites! 
Samples sent for 20c. Price list free. 
50 cigarettes (unmarked) sent postpaid, $1. 


PINKUS BROS., Manufacturers, Dept. 0, 
56 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















SMART SET ADVERTISER 


‘“VIYELLA’”’ 















”~ 
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after-dinner 


Cordial. 












FOR 








SPRING FLANNEL SHIRT WAISTS 


The leading flannel for Ladies’ Golf, Tennis 
and Boating Shirt Waists. 





LATEST DESIGNS! FASHIONABLE COLORINGS! 
SOLID COLORS! STRIPES! PLAIDs! 

Also a heavy weight for Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Outing Suits tor coast and countr 
“Viyella”’ is stamped 
**Viyella” can be 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


‘ 
n every five yards of each piece 
, 


obtained at leading retail stores 
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Unites States Mortgage & Crust Company 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK "i | 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,750,000 


Pays Interest on Check Accounts. 4 
Isswes Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 
Makes Cable Transfers and Collections on all. parts of the world. 
Transacts a Trust and Banking Business. 
Acts as Fiscal Agent for Cities and Corporations. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 





moreno: 





GEORGE W 


Vice-President. 


YOUNG, President. 
WILLIAM P, ELLIOTT, 





LUTHER KOUNTZE, Secretary. 


JAMES TIMPSON, 
ERBEN B. THOMAS, 
ARTHUR TURNBULL, 
CLARK WILLIAMS, 


Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 
Frederick O. Barton. 
C. Ledyard Blair. 
Tdumont Clarke. 

c. C. Cuyler. 
Charles D. Dickey. 


Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 


Treasurer. 


EDWARD T. PERINE, 
RICHARD M. HuRD, 

CALVERT BREWER, 

ALEX. PHILLIPs, 


DIRECTORS. 


Samt 


William P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss. 
G. G. Haven, Jr 
Chas. -R. Henderson. 
Gustav E. Kissel. 


1el1 D. Babcock. 
Luther Kountze. 
William B. Leeds 
Charlton T. Lewis. 
R. A. McCurdy 
Robert Olyphant. 


Comptroller. 

Asst. Secretary. 

‘ Asst. Treasurer. 
M’gr. Foreign Dept. 


Charles M. Pratt. 
Mortimer L. Schiff. 
James Timpson. 
Eben B. Thomas. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
George W. Young. 
































































WENOMARING 
OMHAVANAGIGARS 
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THE 
ET 
OF 
CLEVERNESS 














LY SUBSCRIPTION $3 SINGLE COPIES 


fat Neu rk Post-Office « nd-cla rail matt 


venue, New 























Printer, New York 


WILLIAM GREEN, 

















SMART SET ADVERTISER 





* That sign,”’ said Mrs. Doubt re- 
minds me of a good joke on engostl, I 
ordered an expensive hair matiress for 
my bed and an Ostermoor for the cook. 
When the Ostermoor came, it looked so 
inviting I determined to try it,”” 

“Where's the joke?”’ 

“Why, I let ridget keep the expen- 


sive hair mattress. 











That is the way it goes and we are not surprised. 
It seems very hard for many people to believe it 
possible that a Jerfect mattress in every way can be had for $15, when they are generally 
dissatisfied with the hair mattress which has cost them two or three times as much to start 
with and several dollars every now and then for renovation. Send for free book and learn that 


The Ostermoor ® Mattress, *15. 


never needs cleaning or restuffing. Renovating a air mattress is like trying to fix up 
an old house. You never get through overhauling it, You may get it into some sort of 
shape, but it won't stayin shape, It sacks and packs and wads and bags, and between 
‘‘ overhauling seasons’’ you are really sleeping on a rough and uncomfortable mat of stuffing, 





Standard sizes and prices of the Ostermoor: | SLEEP ON AN “OSTERMOOR”" 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35) au MATTRESS FOR THIRTY NIGHTS 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs 10.00! 6 it and if it is not even all you have Aofed for, if you 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs.., §5.70 don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, dur- 


tt bpm ai che. 13-35 ability and comfort of any $50.00 hair mattress ever 
4 feet or es wide, 45 “ 15.00 made, you can get your money back by return mail, 
Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices and we will also pay return express charges. 


We Prepay all Express Charges. » . What could be more fair ? 











Send for our FREE Book bts ~~. Beware of Imitations 


“The Test of Time,” a handsome f bai} trading on the name of “ felt.” 


a of 96 {Pagcs. Tells the | }) It’s not FELT if it’s not an OS- 
whole story and gives some inter- : : . emne. 4 : 
esting facts and surprising testi- TERMOOR. Our name and guar 


monials. You are under no obliga- N y, antee on every genuine mattress. 
tion tc buy—only send for the book Seats Z Write us to-day without fail for 
—your name on a postal will do. . = our free book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 135 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “‘ Church Cushions.” 

























¢ Hos 
In Your Room. 
Wash delicate things— handkerchiefs, laces 
doilies, etc. (things which one cannot send 
to the ordinary wash),in Pearline’s way, viz.: 
Soak, rinse, squeeze—directions on each 
packet. Spread smoothly, while wet, on a 
mirror or window pane. Botter than ironing. 
Grand advice for bachelors, maidens, 
boarders and hotel guests, and safer for 


fabrics too delicate and valuable to risk to 
others’ hands. 


Pearline is trustworthy. 

















OF DISCRIMINATION 


will instantly detect the 
many points of superior- 
ity possessed by the ::: 


BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER 
——/, 








Send for Catalogue 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
37 West liéth St., New York 





15 





ADVERTISER 


OH! HOW GOOD IT FEELS! 


The expression which springs to the lips of everyone on 
a first application of 


COGSWELL’S 


FOOT TONIC. 


Which 
Cools, 
Soothes, 
Rests, 
Quiets 
Hot, 
Aching, 
Tired, 
Nervous 
Feet. 





A positive cure for CHILBLAINS and BUNIONS. Sampie 
bottles 25 cents. 
Price $1.00 per bottle, If your druggist does not keep 
it, apply to 
E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist, 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Dr. Cogswell, who is « 
ill t 1 


msidered an authority on the feet and their 
ai ents, « ve eased swer all inquiries pertaining to same 








Dr. J. PARKER PRAY’S 


Standard Toilet Preparations. 
CREAM VAN OLA. 5c; scion", gvmree.ti aes 








» tissue and is consi t lard by the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents 
R0SALINE This preparation, which cannot be detected, gives the 
' e face and nails a most delicate rose tint that is truly 
beautiful. Besalime is not affected by perspiration or displaced by sea 
r fresh water bathing Jars ents 
DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL. 3.200%" 

« lasting nail polish, fr 

from grit. Superior to all 


iquid nail varnish and exquisitely perfumed 
The use of Cream Van Ola ond the Diamond Nall Polish wil! 
ssure beautiful hands and nails. SOxeS, 25 nts 


1 30 
ONGOLINE Bleaches and eans the nails, removes ink, hosiery 
e and glove stains from the skin; guaranteed harmless 
Bottles, 50 cents 
Dr. J. PARKEKM PRAYW’S toilet preparations have been on the 
market for 96 years. If your dealer is honest he will supply you with the 
genuine and not push rank imitations upon you. Send stamp for booklet. 


Dr. J. PARKER PRAY COMPANY. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 23d St., N. ¥. City. 














ADVERTISER 


Weather 
Food. 


Food for hot weather is an important question. People can feel from ten to 
twenty degrees cooler than their neighbors, by avoiding fats, cutting down the butter 
ration and indulging more freely in fruits and food easy of digestion. 

An ideal meal is Grape-Nuts with cream, some fruit,a couple of slices of whole 
wheat bread, and a cup of Postum Food Coffee, hot, or if cold a little lemon juice 
squeezed in; Grape-Nuts can be made the principal food of the meal, because it is a con- 
centrated food, one pound having as much nourishment—that the system will absorb—as 
ten pounds of beef, in addition to which it is already cooked and ready to serve, Delicious 
hot weather entrees and desserts are easily made, 

Try this entree :—(Salmon Croquettes with Grape-Nuts.)—Drain a can of salmon and mash the fish fine; add _ two 
beaten eggs, four tablespoor.fuls of melted butter, one cup of bread crumbs, one-half cup of finely ground Grape-Nuts, 
six tablespoonfuls of milk; salt, cayenne pepper and apinch of mace. Beat toa paste. say small spoonfuis first into 
beaten egg, then im cracker dust, and shape into croqueties. Fry a delicate brown in deep fat, and serve with 
mayonnaise dressing. 

A dessert for a warm day :—(Fruited Grape- Nuts.)—Chop together enough pineapple, bananas and peaches to make 
one cupful. In adainty dish place a layer of this chopped fruit; then one of Grape-Nuts, and repeat. Over all turn a 
cupful of whipped cream, let stand on ice ten minutes and serve. 

A booklet of excellent recipes is found in every package of Grape-Nuts and many easy 
warm weather dishes can be made that are not only nutritious but pleasing to the palate. 

A person can pass through weather that may be intensely hot, in a comfortable man- 
ner, if the food be properly selected and the above suggestions can be put into practice 


with most excellent results. 
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Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


Wearers of woolen underclothing cannot ap- 


The 


preciate what real summer comfort means until 
they have tried the cool, porous, ventilating Dr. 
Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear. 


Our Booklet, Mailed Free, will tell you all about it 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co., 491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D.C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E.C., ENG. 
6th floor, Hayward Building. 728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 





The Dr. Deimel Dress Shields are the best mad« They can De easily All geauine Dr. Deimel 
‘ - garments bear this 


washed and are odorless. trade-mark. 








BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and Eliminator 
of URIC ACID and other POISONS 


% e om ‘@ °.8» Indicated in All Forms of Bright's Disease. 
t om Py ae Far Superior to the Lithia Tablets. 


eree. Dr. Thos. P. Mathews, Manchester, Va., Mem- 


‘o ber Board of Visitors, Medical College of Virginia, and a 
2 





















practitioner of ripe experience, says: “ I am satisfied from 
my own use, and from results in many cases in my prac- 
is @ wonder- 


©‘: BUFFALO 

Bo 4. that fully potent 
remedy in Uric Acid Diathesis and in Gouty Rheumatic 
conditions. lt has a werful effect in the disintegration 


and Removai of Renal Caiculi. I send a sample of Renal 

Caiculi, passed by mysolf during and after the use of 

No. 2. The 

9 most of these 

were passed in August and September, [808 After two 
months use ofthe Water Thad no further trouble of this sort 
until June, 1900, when I again visited the Springs. and, 
under the use of the Water, passed the smaller specimens I 

notice that, after drinking the water awhile, the calculi are 


Renal Calcult, broken up, and pass very small, as sand."’ 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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New York Office, 335 Broadweay. 
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Hot Weather Comfort 








47/7) Eau de Cologne 


(COLOGNE WATER). 


WHAT IT [S.—An exquisite perfume and a luxury for refined 


tastes. In hot summer months ii is indispensable in the home. 
The real German Eau de Cologne does not contain a single 
impure ingredient, neither does it contain any musk or civette. 
All extracts and compositions, as violet, rose, jasmine, 
musk, etc., are not colognes, and should not be classed as such. 
Eau de Cologne does not cause the overpowering sensation 
of heavy extract perfumes, and for that reason is highly recom- 
mended by physicians. 


ITS USES.—Eau de Cologne is not intended to be a lasting per- 


fume, but should be pungent, fragrant and refreshing. A small 
amount in the bath is the greatest luxury, and very invigorating. 
In the sick-room it is most appreciated, because the sensitive 
and delicate person never tires of its presence; it dispels faint- 
ness, and relieves a fevered, aching head. In the drawing- 
room, its delicacy appeals to everyone. 


os O47 (1. BRAND.”—tThe genuine 4711 German Eau de 


Cologne was first distilled in 1792 (110 years ago) and has been 
imported into the United States for over seventy-five years. 
Its reputation as an ideal perfume for refined tastes has stood 
the test of time. This Cologne has been a household article 
with most of the best families during this period. It is used 
by the Royal and Imperial families of Europe. 


ASK FOR “FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN.” 


Manufectured by 


FERD. MULHENS, 


4711 GLOCKENGASSE, COLOGNE o/R GERMANY. 


Sole U. S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 





Send 30 cents in stamps for 2 oz. sample bottle. 
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SHREDDED 
~ WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


From Natural Food comes health. Nature 
has stored in the whole wheat the necessary 
properties to support perfect teeth, bone, body 
and brain. Mischievous man in making white 
flour, removes a part of these properties. 
Thinking people realize that naturally 
orge.nized f make possible nat- 
ural conditions, and that there is 
no other wey. 

Whole wheat is a Naturally Organized 
Food, that is, contains all the properties in 
Correct Proportion necessary for the Complete 
Nourishment of man. “Soft cooked” cereals 
are swallowed with little or no mastication 
and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of their 
necessary—natural— exercise, causing weakness 
and decay. Shr Whole Wheat 

scuit being crisp, compels vigorous masti- 
cation and induces the natural flow of sa- 
liva which is necessary for natural digestion. 


The daily use of Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit builds strong teeth, strong muscles 
i and e strong mind. 
Seld by All Grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” Cook Book (free). Address 

THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








LIFE INSURANCE 


At Less Cost 


In proportion to the Security and Guaranteed results than is offered by any other com- 
pany, is the proposition of G4e TRAVELERS —vith nothing left indefinite. You 
know precisely what you are getting—you know its annual cost. What Mutual company 
in all the world can say as much P 














Ghe TRAVELERS, the largest and strongest Acci- 

e dent Insurance Company in the world, insures against 
Accident injury at a rate in accordance with the peril of the occupa- 
tion of the insured. No man is asked to pay more than 


Insurance his own class calls for. That there is always risk is 
? shown by the fact that G4e TRAVELERS alone 
According 


to the PR isk Paid $1,032,809 Last Year 


in settlement of 14,540 accident claims. 














NOTE.—The more dependent you are upon your weekly income, the more important the 
weekly indemnity in case of accident. An Agent in Every Town 
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i677 FOR 25 YEARS ~ 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the kinife. As» logical resalt of our success 


























THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble begianing, become the largest and most elegantly 
appointed private iastitution ia the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical arc 7 fessional basis. Any ysician who desires 
to investigate our me d of treatment wil 1 be ent ertained as our 
guest. All iaaidane are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed. THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and w give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatweat, aad will refer you 
to former patieats, 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Acams, Mass. 
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The man who wants a 
clear head next day takes 


hite Rock 


It is full of life, sparkle and 
vim, with no regrets to follow. 


Our bookiet tells the White Rock story—free. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPAN 


Waukeshe , W 





HAIR ONy 
FACE 
NECK 
AND 
ARMS 
INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WrTHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


Me de: ne supersedes electrolvsts 
Used by pe ople of refine -nt and recommended 
by all who have ted its merits. 





mit 00 t bottle. | Send ei money by letter, with 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
OF We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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COLORADO 


AND RETURN 


$25 


First-class Round-trip Tickets 
from Chicago to Denver, Colorado 








Springs and Pueblo on sale July 


J, 


1 to 13, August 1 to 14, August 0 ES 
igust 30 to Sep- g cH0C LAT 


—— (een 
tember ro, and only $31.50 on BONBONS SENT 
other dates. All tickets good to ANYWHERE CITY OR COUNTRY 
return until October 31. Corre- Main Store 863 Broadway,New York. 
spondingly low rates from other 

















0ints; favorable stop-over ar- 
I 


rangements. Only one night en 





route Chicago to Denver by the 


Colorado Special. 


The best of everything. 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. 





All agents sell tickets via the bears the seal of 
universal approval. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN . . , 
AND For rich, healing lather, convenience 

UNION PACIFIC RYS. and elegance of style, it is peerless. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Strong Endorsements 


Dr. Mary E. Green, author of 
Products of the World,” 
“The excellence of Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract, the ‘Best’ 
to me, asI have used it professionally 


a Or od 


writes: 
Tonic, is not unknown 


for years, always with the most satis 


factory results. For mothers nursing 
their children, and for general debility 


from any cause, I regard it as of espe- 










cial value, as it combines both tonic 


and nutrient properties,which make 
it truly the ‘Best’ Tonic.” 


Dr. R. Belner, M. D., a prom- 
inent physician in Jersey City, 
N. J., says: 

“TI recently prescribed Pabst Ex- 
tract for three of my patients, all 
of whom were ladies, and all of whom 
were suffering from dyspepsia and its 
consequences, and in all these cases 
it acted like acharm. Two of them 
bought more of the tonic, and contin- 
ued to take it, until now they tell me 
they can eat anything, and, one of 
them added, ‘everything,’ without the 
slightest inconvenience. They have 
certainly improved wonderfully in 
weight and strength. I have pre- 
scribed your ‘Best’ Tonic a great 
number of times. It is one of the best, 
if not the very best.”’ 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
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Uniform, Inimitable, Unique 


Gentleman’s 


M. LA 





Hunter 


The American 


Great 


test : 





foreign chamrt 


Girec ted his butler 
zen different 
after remov 


termine wh 


or preju ce, mer 


The 








Great Weste 
American wine, c 
as much as the fi 
brands 


anqguet 


ing al 
corks, the guests and host to de- 
ch was most pleas- 
ing, uninfluenced b 


Baltimore Rye 


Whiskey 


Western 
ee 


has stood the following unique 


One of the we ulthi iest gentle men 
the largest E aste rn 
ose cel! ar isabun lantty 


l wi th Gre: at Western and 
genes, on the oc- 


at his home, 
to serve half 
champagres 

labels and 


y name, price 
it alone to be 
verdict was 


is, and great was the 
e when the 

nounced that a@// had 

rn Champagne, an 


butler an- 
chosen 


sti ng but h alf 
reign labeled 


PUT IT TO ANY TEST— 
it is best, purest and most pleasing. Paris connois- 
seurs awarded it the ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
an American Champagne at the Exposition of 1900. 


given to 





PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CoO., 


Sole Makers, 


Sold by . 





- Rheims, N. Y. 
All Re ehestable Wine Deaters. 
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HE choice of the route has much to do with the success and pleasure of an outing. 
Probably nowhere 1e world can a person secure more real, delightful comfort on 
a railway journey than on the great trains over the Lake Shore & Mich gan Southern Ry. 
The splendid construction of tl id, in track and equipment, and it ‘ 


every muiic one 


pleasantness of route makes 

As a rou sumn scation travel the Lake Shore is unexcelled, reaching by its 
through trains, « direct connections, practically all the summer places east and west. 

The llownm book ll be t ree by the undersigned : *¢ Book of T rains,”” telling 
about the service; ‘** Vacatio nevs containing a select list of tours to and via the St 
Lawrence River; the Adirond and hite Mountains ; the Atlantic Coast; New England; 

, ’ ‘th 7 
Niagara Falls; Lake Chautauqua, et with rates from Chicago, Ill., Toledo and Cleveland, O.,; 
and an illustrated, descriptive book about Lake Chautauqua resorts. 

We shall be pleased to render any assistance and information in your vacation plans this 
summer Address A. J. Smirn, G. Pp. & T. A, Cleveland, O. 





YPNOTISM 


Would you possess that strange mysterious power which charms and 
fascinates men and women, influence the r thoughts, controls their desires and 
i master « ituation fe lof alluring possibilities 
r the se« of byt or those who develop their 

b 


» seases an ad hai without 

ve of others, increase your inc« , gratify your 

ambitions, ‘ , r anc yuble from your mind, improve your memory, overcome 

domestic difficult rive the most thrilling entertainmentever witnessed and develop a 

wonderfully magnet l power that w | enable you to overcome all obstacles to your success, 

You can hypnotize people instantane ously,—quick as a flash,—put yourself or anyone 

leep at any hour of the day or night—bar ish pain and suffering. Our free book tells 

ts of this wonde il science It explains exactly how you an use this power to better 

your condition in life. Itis enthusiastically endorsed by mini ft gospel, lawyers, doctors, 

business men and society women. It benefits everybody. 1t« thing. s>give it away to 
advertise our college Write for it to-day 


American College of Sciences, Dept. CP10, 420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 


THE SECRET OF A GOOD COMPLERION 


TO ALL WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 


Until Further Notice We Will Send You a Regular Dollar Box of Dr. 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 50c. ake of 
Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap For One Dollar Only 


These worl-far r sure cure (or impure blood. pimples, freckles, 
blackheads, moth patches, liver spots, acne, redness of face or nose, 
wrinkles, dark rings under the eyes r t r t face, 
neck, arms or body. | 1 tif r herr i n 
earth 

fais : t 

ar pfor$ Af fler i on t ¢ r . r 

or t Addr ' H. B. FOULD, Room 44, 214 6th Ave., New 
York. Sold by Druggists prywhere. 











A. R. Bremer Co. 

I can conscientiously 
endorse Coke. It is the 
most cleansing and refresh- 
ing preparation for tne scalp 
I have known. 

Yours truly, 


Ha Haws A 


March 7, 1901. > 
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Barrios Diamonds 
Defy the Experts 


Barrios Diamonds are the nearest approach to 
genuine diamonds ever discovered. They have all 
the fire, life, lustre, colors, brilliancy of old mine 
stones and will st Ind acids, heat, alkali, ete. In 
fact, they canbe washed and cleaned the same as 
ordinary diamonds, and so nearly do t y resemble 
them that Government experts hav en deceived, 


Great - Sale 


950 


Gentleman’s Flat Belcher Ring set with 
brilliant 2 karat stone, full of fire; mounting is solid 
gold filled and stone cut thesame as a diamond, 
Seems to be worth $175.00. Actually worth $6.00. 
ordered at once, price by mail is $2.50, postage paid. 

We guarantee Barrios Diamonds to retain their 
brilliancy forever and the mountings to give perfect 
satisfaction. Address orders plainly 


BARRIOS DIAMOND CO., Dept. E, 
146 Stcte St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















EVERY WOTCIAN MAY ACQUIRE 


A Beautiful Figure 


Y TEE USE OF MY UNRIVALED 


“NOYLENE” 


(No Mechanical Appliances or Drugs. ) 


*NOYLENE”’ positively develoy 

————___ + your NECK and CHEST, making the fig 

Call and investigate je Sywmme i lin irting Yout! 
personally when possible ; Comane wT ine - 

Hours, 11 to 5 daily | ont ‘ ; se Say 
(Fridays excepted). enting, tf Es sine 

Price, $2.00, 
Send 4 cents postage for E particular 


Mme. L. C. MARIE, Sauidien 
Ladies Goilet ~/tudio, 
138 WEST LIGTH STREET. NEW VORK. 


Oj’ Note the TREATED SIDE of this Face. ¥ 





The habit of Frowning forever! 
cured and 


At Any Age. 
“ ANTI-WRINKLE SHEETS” 


fr Tr (TRADE-MaARK.) 


2be. ) bie. per pacbage. I 
Advice cheer- AVOID IMITATIONS. 
fully ‘anen to all< correspon dents. 
erie eet ASTRINCENT 
ri per 


Mme. L. Cc. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies’ Goilet studio, 


138 WEST LIGTH STREET, NEW VORK. 
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Automobiles 


Ghe Panhard-Levassor. 
Ghe C.G.V. Ghe Renault. 





























TRIAL 
FREE 


CURES 


Female Weak- | 
ness, Internal 
Pains, Tired Feel- 
ings, Stooping 
Posture, Head- 
ache, Backache, 
Indigestion, Lung 
Diseases, Nerv- 
ousness. 

Wholly external. 



























































with or without 

corset Gives 

ability to work 
if 







On ) the — 
thousands of grateful women write 
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Valley St. and 36th Ave., Meridian, Miss., Jan’y 3, 1902. 

Your Brace saved w fe and completely restored me to 
health. I had been ailing two years with liver trouble, indi- 
gestion and falling womb, with all its horrors, backache, 
headache, constipation, urinary and menstrual difficulties, 


bearing down, leucorrha@a Mrs. Mollie W. Thomas. 
Write for our Ilustrated Booklet. 


It might save you much money and give you years of 
health. It is mailed free with full particulars Address 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
HOWARD C. RASH, Mear., 
Box 797, - + Salina, Kansas. 
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bination offer to th )S 
have not tried these 
superior French S 
Palm Violets } 
Flower of Japan 










A PS 


SS 


Glycerine and Honey } For Skin and 
: Bitter Almond 


Baby’s Superfine For Baby's Bath. 
Var and Plea For Hair and 


Scalp. 


\ Complexion. 





nd prepaid, 



















Cake Dox of any three, oVUc. 
an 


V = “4 


ua FILS 20 BROAD ST..N.Y. 
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ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painf il, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of cornsand bunions. [ts the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy, 
It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet, 
We have over 30,000 testim« ynials TRY 
IT TO-DAY. _ Sold byal! Draggists and 
Shoe Stores, 2c. Do not acceptan imi- 
tation. Sent by mai! for 25c. in stamps 


FREE TRIAT, PACKAGE 
sent by mail, 
MOTHER GRAY’S. SWEE T 
POWDERS, the best _y aa for a 
erish, Sickly Childre soln y Druggists 
“Oh,WhatRest Svorywhere. Trial Package FREE. .Ad- 
and Comfort!” dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, re Roy, N.Y. 













{ Mention this magazine |} 


The Business End 
of the 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


works in perfect harmony with every bend 
of the body—gives comfort in any position, 
Every pair guaranteed. If “President” 
is on the buckles its genuine. Trimmings 
cannot rust. Made in all styles—heavy 
and light—also for boys. Price 50c. If not 
to be had at the dealers will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price. State whether you 
wish them light or dark—wide or narrow. 
c. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 2508, Shirley, Mass. 
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_— 
Have a billiard room in your summer cottage. You need never then I 
experience any difficulty entertaining your friends. Formerly billiards jue 
at home was a luxury beyond the means of most people. With our bv 
Indianapolis Combination Table 

Library “ Dining “~ Billiards “< Pool Gra 
everybody can have a billiard room in his summer cottage. It is a dainn 
massive, beautifully made table, with dining or library top, which, re- vest 
moved, discloses a practical, well constructed billiard and pool table. S 
The playing surface is as good in every way as that of th best standard 
size tables. Accurate angles, true balls, regulation cucs, quick sensi- P ’ Hot 
tive cushions and bedsof superior Vermontslate. It thoroughly serves Batjer & Co., 4s Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


the purpose of four tables in the best possible ma 
é % standard 
designs, with full information, cash prices 
len, COMBINATION BILLIARD 


nner 


Sizes %, Mi, 
Write us for illustrated catalogue of our many styles and 
and our special payment 
TABLE CO. 
| Ai Tt} j 
P , 
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Sole Agents for United States 
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55 N. Claypool Building 





to-day. 


Ve 
home 
you master of your destiny 
A postal card will bring it while the present addition lasts. 


Address, 


New York Institute of Science, Dept. 


WHISPERS or FANCY 


Never breathed a more marvelous story than that 
told in the fascinating free bbok—** The Philoso- 
ephy of Personal Influence.’ It reveals the 
secrets of success and explains that intangible, sub- 
tle something called ** Personal Magnetism” 
that holds the world in bondage and makes one 
person obedient to the slightest wish of another. 


Have you failed to succeed ? 

Read this book and learn the reason why. Have 
you hoped and wished and worked in vain while 
others. seemingly without an effort. have forged 
ahead in the race of life? Your failure is not blind 
chance; their success is not an accident. There is a 
cause — a reason—for every effect. This remarkable 
book contains the kev. It draws the line between 
success and failure so bold that you cannot help but 
see it Read it and learn the secret of Napoleon’s 
success, of Rockefeller’s vast accumulation of wealth 
0 can meester this marvelous power at your own 
in a few davs, and wield an influence that will make 
The boch is absolutely FREE. 
Write 


DNIO, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR BICYCLES, AUTOMOBILES, 
AND OTHER VEHICLES 


each pair been made as if our very reputation depended upon their quality. 
regarding the proper size and weight of tire best adapted to your needs. 


64e HARTFOR 


and DUNLOP Sts’ Tires 


They were the Original Pneumatic Tires of their respective types. To-day they still have a world- 


wide fame for their excellence of design and construction. 


SINGLE 


Th t 
TUBE ese are the only 


tools you will* need. 





This would never have been gained had not 
Let us advise you 
Our Branch Houses are 








located in principal cities —————————= 


She HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONN 





) Now is the Time 
to 
Cultivate Hair 


Human hair, like the rose bush, requires 
a rich soil,careful cultivation,( grooming) 
and bright, warm, sunny weather to 
insure best results. 


Seven 
Sutherland 


Sisters 


. + + 
Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner 
never fail to grow hair, when there isa particle 
of life existing in the decaying roots An 
occasional shampoo with the Sealp Cleaner and 
daily application of the Hair Grower during 
warm weather, will be found cooling and 
refreshing. Try it 
Sold by over 28,000 Dealers. 

Permit us to again remind you, that 


“Its the Hair-not the Hat” 





Our proposition to users of SOLID RUBBER TIRES is an interesting one. 
Let us submit it to you 


LUNEOP: 
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HAY FEVER | 


SUFFERERS 


stay at home— go anywhere 
ke Se RE RRO Ge ERI 


BUT TAKE 


Orangeine 


POWDERS 
under simple directions to prevent, relieve, 
finally dispel. Proved by many seasons, 


countless cases, even stubborn and chronic. 


Other Summer Applications: 


Summer Colds, Bowel Troubles, Headache 
(all kinds,) Neuralgia, Menstrual Pain, 
Heat Prostration, Fatigue, Debility, Sea- 
sickness, Asthma, Brain Fag, &c. 

“Orangeine” has now earned millions of 
endorsements by demonstrating an accuracy 
of prevention, restoration and cure before 
unknown. 


FULL INFORMATION AND 
TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 


Orangeine is now sold by all progressive drug- 
gists in 10, 25, soc and $1.00 packages. Send 2c 
»stage for toc trial package mailed free with 
ull information and prominent indorsements. 
ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., Chicago. 
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Pabst beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops—never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 


II | }PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 

| | | N Home Cure 
eee ee eA Trial Treatment Free 
Sent to anyone addicted to the use of Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine or 
other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking in 
all others» We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. Confi- 
dential correspondence invited from all, especially physicians having refractory cases. 
er. PAUL: ASSOCIATION, 46D Van Buren St... CHICAGO, Iiskee 


Absolutely removed by E. S % HABIT CURKD. Estab- 
F. Restores youthful cont MORPHINE lished since 1875. 30,- 
Sample rot Moles, Pimples, 000 cases cured. The Treatment 
Fre Skin } 


Red Nose and ca »taken at home without in- 
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Affections cured. Diagnosis 
DR. L.. ROBINSON, Dept. P., 51° 





k Free onvenience or detention from business. Address The 
ilicott Sq., Buffalo, V.¥. Pr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. V5. Lebanon, 0, 


No Woman 7:2 Wall-Flower 


| The Secret of Perfect 
Development 


SENT FREE. 


O WOMAN cares to be a wall-flower 

and no woman need be if she will 

take advantage of what science has done 

for her benefit. It is the woman of the 

plump, well-rounded figure whose card 

at the ball is always filled while her 

scrawny sisters sit out dance after dance. 

With the perfect development of form 

goes a beauty which has a peculiar at, 

tractiveness. She who has such a fige 

ure can always dress to advantage while 

the most elaborate gowns lose their 

beauty when fitted to or draped on the 

angularwoman. Any woman, never mind 

how thin orangular she is, never mind 

y how much she lacks in physical atractiv- 

- fF ~ £ F fj ness, can maake herself of perfect form and 

figure by a method which is simply marvelous initsresults. The secret Is hers for the asking. She can learn with- 

out any embarassment how thousands of other women as little or lessfavored by Nature as herself have achieved 

that perfe -tion of form somuch to bedesired. In order to obtain this secret of self-development at your own home, 

in your own room, without any assistance whatever, you have but to write a line of request, enclosing stamp to 

pay postage, and it will be sent you absolutely free in plain, sealed package, together with abundant evidence 
of results obtained and numerous photos from life. Address, 


THE AURUM CO., Dept. K. B., 55 State Street, Chicago, Hl. 

















tT SET ADVERTISER 





The magazine of the Saappa Camera is the wonder 
of the photographic world. It carries 12 plates or 24 
films which it changes like magic the instant the expos- 
ure is made. Whether you take a picture every second 
or only one a week, you always have a fresh plate or film 
ready for instant use. Every exposure is entirely separate and 
distinct and can be correctly developed. The 


— 


Camera 


tted wi ith the famous Plantograph Lens, the new Auto Shutter and every 
tn an expert requires. If you want to understand the latest wonders 

f photography you must know all about this wonderful camera. Ask 

to see it at t the dealers or send for an illustrated book—F REE. 


Rochester Optical and Camera Co.,135 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Don’t 
You 
Forget 


to have a 
supply of 


EVANS’ 
ALE 


putinthe hamper. Just 
the thing for an outing 


Your Dealer has 
CO. H. EVANS & SONS, Esta 
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Hupson, N. ¥ 
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If you suffer from Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickness 
or St. Vitus’ Dance, or have children or friends 
that do so, my New Discovery will CURE them, 
and all you are asked to dois to send for my 
FREB REMEDIES and try them. They have 
cured thousands where everything else failed. 


Sent absolutely free with complete directions, ex- 
press prepaid. Please give AGE and full address. 


DR. W. H. MAY, 











94 Pine Street, 


ae: . 


New York City. 


ENLARGED 
JOINTS 


and 


cured by 


Pond’ Ss 
Toe Spring.’ 


rsed by me al mer 


and ibroad Ww 


! n * Sent 
on ‘conn val. thon back if 
not satisfied. 





M. ACHFELDT, 41 W. 24th St.. N. Y., Suite K. 


34 








BIG JUMP 
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Basket Shares 


75 CENTS 


ya great itn ‘ 4. 
OVER TWO MILES OF DOCKS 

(aT it Lal t l fa t tor ¢ ipest water transportation of Daske 
‘ n New York, M gan. Ohio, New Jersey, Delaware iryla 


200 MACHINES, 


2 1-2 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


75 CENTS EACH, _ 


ris NOW 
) 


ONE-QUARTER CASH WITH SUBSCRIPTION 
sates Sera ia Sl 


‘The MERGENTHALER-HORTON 
RASKET MACHINE CO. 


Executive Offices, 287 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








SOLICITORS TRANSFER AGENTS 
FLETCHER, McCUTCHEON & BROWN Corporation Trust Company 
76 William Street, New York 135 Broadway, New York 
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HAIR DESTROYER- 


A THE GREAT SYRIAN REMEDY 


BEWYARA has been in universal use for years in Syria, Asia, where certain re- 
ligious customs require the hair to be extirpated from the body 
pared from the Syrian formule#@ by a veteran chemist, 
relief of those in this country who ere troubled with superfluous hair on Face, 
Neck, Arms, or other parts of the body 
gretifying results than where everything else has failed 


Beyara is the only substitute for Electrolysis. 





to Agents. Ladies only 








The first person from each community who writes us can obtain FREE ea large 


Full Size Package of Beyara FREE. 


Don't delay in writing to us. 


Be the first from your locality 


BEYARA 


Beyara is pre- 
and is now offered for the 


In no case does Beyara produce more 








Attractive Terms 
THE BEVARA CO., 225 Albany Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 





LIONEL B. LEADAM, 


ro MORPHINE - 


wh other form of crag? 


y Proven Home 


BEA 


a It 


SLAVE (08s. Z 


Address P.W. BARBER, M.D... 045 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 


L.A. GUA GES 


French With or Without a Master, 81. 2 
German With or Without a Master, 
Spanish With or Witheut a Master, 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish, 30c 
BERL ATZ & & ©0., 1122 Broadway, NEW YORK 


YSELF CURED te. sace"s 
SR CAUBA Mi PHINE, ‘opium 


>mé Sur e ‘Ad iress 
__ Mes. Mary 0. Baldwin, Rox 1212 , Chicago, il. 


RESORT MANAGERS 


know the value of THE SMART SET as an ad. 





vertising medium. It reaches all the people 
of wealth and social position in the United 
States. The patronage of its readers alone 


could make the future of a place assured. 


ARD” 
Mandolins and Guitars 
Sold by all First-Class 
Dealers. Lead all the rest. 
lilus. Catalog No. 43, the 
finest published, 80 large 
paces, sent FREE, Send 
26 cts. and we'll send you 
complete set strings for 
either violin, mandolin * 
(with 3 picks), or guitar, 


265 £.4th St. Ciacinnati 


LEADAM’S SHOE 


TREES. | 








I Care of Shoe M 


130 Palmetto Street, 


WHEN TREES ARE USED DAILY 


nd } 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MRS. CRAHAM'S 
CUCUMBER AND ELDER FLOWER CREAM 


\ Absolutely removes wrinkles 
blackheads, pimples, tan, freck 
les. and bas marvelous power & 
soften, whiten, cleanse, refine 
and beautify the skin 

It feeds and nourishes the 
skin tissues creates a fresh 
ne a white com 





















pi Us ar sed by 
ADELINE PATI I end th usands 
of prominent ladies. Price $1.00 


ruggists or by express pre 


TEST IT FREE 
Large sam ple bottle and elegant 
book, ‘‘How to be Beautiful 
sent for l0c to pay postage. 
GERVAISE GRAHAM 
279 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

















GRNSBUNIONS WARTS 


Easy to apply. Does not spread. 
Gives almost immediate relief. 


THE GENUINE 


C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS [5 CTS..0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
IS IN TIN BOXES. 
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On CREDIT 


—you individuaily, if you are 


honest, can buy one of the beau- 
tiful Diamond pieces shown 
here on easy monthly payments. 


This beautiful breech only $120, 
payable @15 monthly. This beautiful cluster ring 
$60, payable @7.50 monthly. This splendid sell- 
taire ring $4), payable #10 monthly. You may 
select any ring, brooch, earrings, stud, locket or 
other article from our half-million dollar stock on 
similartermsof payment. Our only requirements 
are, the first payment on delivery of the diamond, 
honesiy and ability t meet the small monthly 
payments. You can send first payment with order, 

r, if you prefer, we wil! send C.O.D. by express for 
examination before any payment is made. If you 
send the first payment we send diamonds direct to 
your home where you may examine them carefully 

rou are not entirely pleased with them we send 
ap yvther selection or refund what you have paid 
w¥ aichever you prefer. We pay all express charges, 
so you are nothing out in any caac We give a 
guarantee certificate with every diamond and will 
allow fall price paid for any diamond sold by us in 
exchange for other goods or a larger diamond. 

here is nothing disagreeable about doing busi- 
ness with us—no publicity, no security required, 
everything positively confidential. We save you 
can make no better use of your money than to make month|)y 








from 10% to 0% compared with the prices of retai! jewelers. You 


payments on a diamond. The highest European authorities assure us that diamond values will increase at least 20% within a year. If 
you prefer to buy a diamond for cash we wil! make a discount of 8% and give you the option of returning the diamond at any time 
within one year and getting your money back in full—less 10%, the reasonable cost of doing business For instance: You can have 


thes leasure, prestige and satisfaction of wearing a $50 diamond for a whole year, then if you wish to return it we will refund $45, 
making it cost you only $5—less than Ifc per week. You can satisfy yourself of our responsibility by inquiring of your local banker 
He will refer to his Dun’s or Bradstreet’s book of commercial! ratings and tell you that no house stands higher in credit, reliability or 
— tness and th at our representations may be accepted without question 


V rite today for illustrated Catalogue which shows goods, prices and terms; also for a copy of the most compiete Booklet on diamond suying publisheg 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. 4L, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Copyright, 1902, Loftis Rros. & ¢ (Fat. 1858) Diamond ~ ae iti and Manufacturing Jewelers. Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 

















THE WRITE PEN THE WRITE PEN 


ane LEWATERMAN CO tn 
THE LEFT HAND 773 aro Oway 12 Golden Lane THE WRITE HAND 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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Town Topics 
Financial Bureau 


ESTABLISHED IN 1889 
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“TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 


Telephone, 262 Broad) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 


-Out- ot ‘town 


“Out- of- -town d: 
tf a reason ible nur 
Wal Vv 44 , ™ ’ vi uc 
onths.&r«. Subser tone ton t “lass Fourth : e not ented for less t 16 mot 
A Special New ‘York City serv ice for business men and others above Fulton 


Street, con ( telegram each mornin probable 


ir own messeng fe 
»W Il Street d ict, B15 


ALL TE L E GRAMS AT COST OF SUBSC cRIBE R, 
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Highest :: 
Authority. 


Suppose you were about to buy a piano and 
you could get the artists whose faces are here shown to 
assist you in making your selection. You could not find 
higher authority. Every one of them use the Everett 
piano exclusively, endorse it unconditionally, 
and by their example advise you to buy the 


Everett. We have a special proposi- 
tion to make you if you are interested. 
Address department K, 


The John Church Co. 


Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
London, Leipsic. 

THE WILEY B. ALLEN CO., San Francisce, 

Pacific Coast Representatives. 
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The ONLY Automobile that has 
won EVERY Endurance Con- 
test held in America is the 


NATHES = APDERSON 


THE WOST PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE IN THE WORLD. 




















WE WON THE 100.MILE 
NON-STOP CONTEST ON 
MAY 230, OF COURSE. 
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=o S © «Silver Plate i 
Sets tn ROGERS BROS. sac Wears 
—_ 7 2 
as well as the Dinner, Tea and Fruit Knives are the best 
that money and long experience can produce, The RUMABOUT. ¢ horse-power,  passencers, . _ 
handles are Nickel Silver, Silver Soldered, light and PHAETON, 1 
bandsome, and Fine Crucible Steel Blades insure a thin, | SURREY ‘ } 1 
keen cutting edge. “1847 Rogers Bros.” Spoons, Forks, We offer vou a pr 1 re | tv. ease of access to 
to match can be pur hased at your convenience from working parts ar pl ty of eration that no other 
eading dealer where. Send for catalogue No. 61 T., make the w . 1 afford tr n t pri for goo 
as ' Internat 5s workmanship ook up our record isk our customers 
Meriden Britannia Co., (ver'co-, successor.) Meriden, Conn @ | ket our free booklets 
| HAYNES-APPERSON CO., - - Kokomo, Indiana. 
z¢ 
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The Pianola 


HE PIANOLA is a substitute for the mechanical part of piano- 
playing only —the part of striking the keys. Human fingers and the 
human will directing them are just as. important and just as necessary 
when the Pianola is used as when it is not. See note. 

In the latter case, the fingers, after years of training to make them 
strong, supple, and intelligent, must move back and forward over the key board, 
picking out and striking - certain of its many keys; whereas, when the Pianola 
helps, its little pneumatic fingers, one for every key, strike automatically the 
right notes, while the human fingers resting on the three expression- controlling 
levers direct the speed and force with which ‘they shall strike. 

Thus the human will interprets and imparts the feeling of the music equally 
in both methods of playing. 

In the old way, years had to be spent in teaching the fingers their part and 
making practical mz chines of them. 

In the new, a few hours at the most are needed to thoroughly master the 
Pianola’s technique, after which the player, unhampered by any thought of execu- 
tion or means, can give free rein to taste and fancy in imparting color and feeling to 
the music he is producing. 
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Note — An expression-line is printed 
on ali the music-t for the guidance of 


those unfamiliar with the select 
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May be purchased by moderate m 
payments if desired, 


The 
Aeolian Co. 


8 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 
1244 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, O. 











St. L Bollman Bros. Co. Copyright PLAYING THE PIANO WITH THE AID OF THE PIANOLA 
ng & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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“If you want to know what smartly dressed men are wearing, 
ask your clothier to show you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


i Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes” 


BEAR THIS LABEL. 


It’s woven in , , flap of the coat 
silk, and sewn Sb. >recl m= lining below 
beneath the the collar. 


LOGK FOR IT. 
ONE CANNOT SAY OF CLOTHING 
what the famous Kentuckian said of 
whiskey. ‘There certainly is a lot of 


bad made-to-order as well as ready- 
to-wear Clothing. 

You will only know how good STEIn- 
BLtocH READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES are 
when you compare them with others; but 
YOU MUST LOOK FOR THE LABEL. When 
you want a gold ring you look for the 
KARAT-MARK before purchasing. 

The Stein-Bloch label on your clothes 


is a $6 guarantee-bond ” for satisfaction. 


Send us your request on a postal card, for our finely illustrated publication, Series I, 
«« Concerning Smart Clothes,’’ and ir will be sent you gratis. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
NOTE:—The dealers that sell our clothes display our Fashion Plates in their stores and windows. 
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PSHEAF 


“THE MODERN 


SAFETY PIN 






MADE THAT CANNOT CATO! 
IN THE FABRIC. 

UDSON PIN CO. MFGRS. 
AOCHESTER,W.Y. 


Send Postel to tol Franklin 
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Can you break 
away from cof- 
fee? It proba- 
bly is the cause < 
of your dyspepsia, ¢ 


trouble, sour stom- ¢ 
ach, an inactive brain { 
and nervous prostra- 
tion. You can easily ‘ 
break the bands that hold 
you to coffee by using $ 
Postum Food Coffee, for it ¢ 
requires no effort to slip off « 
coffee drinking for well-made | 
Postum, and the change in ‘ 
health is miraculous in many < 
cases. Postum is a food drink, $ 
rich in flavor, with none of the in- 
jurious effects of coffee. All grocers. 
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The true value of a hat is not 


price you pay for it, but 
le and wear you get 
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PIANOS 






Write for Catalogue D ar 





A Boarding-House 
2,798 Years Old 
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is the “motif” of the story of “* THe 
Propuet’s CHamBerR” in The Four- 
Track News for May. 

This little story will prove intensely 
interesting to every farmer, and par- 
ticularly to every farmer’s wife, in New 
York and New England. 

The Four-Track News will be mailed 
free to any address in the United States 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, or it 
will be mailed for a year for 50 cents, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New ‘York. 
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have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of 
paymentsevery family in moderate stances can own 
a VOSE . We take old instruments in exchange and 
new piano in your home free cf expense 


; natio 
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For Beauty and Econo 


It beautifies the complexion.Keeps the hands 

White and fair and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 

As itis the best.and lasts longest, it is the 
cheapest-when worn to the thinness of a wafer, 
moisten and stick the worn piece on the new 
cake- never a particle is lost if you use 


Pears Soap 
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Town Topics 
Financial Bureau 


ESTABLISHED IN 1889 





It is the business of this Bureau to investi- 


A GUIDE IS NECESSARY] usin stators 
news on ma 4 movements and to vise its 
clients in thei nents or sf a n 

trader who de- 
— . THE Bt RE Au’ be] ADVICE is always sincere 
nl and as reliable as ane ble, because it dispas 
Many —— vo ionately sees and zes the situatic 1 from all 
ay pineal te adpoints, and is ‘UNBIASE D by interests or 
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OPERATE NO ACCOL th ba an 


' ly equipped to adv COTTON 
and WHE AT as well as on stocks or bonds 
Spe cial attention given to the investi 
f INVESTMENT SE ra RITIES 
ing opinions thereon Wes 
gor dd judgn nt, to make special and exhat + upon 
. wianaee and nroner d all of the new indust l Whatever 
experience and pro} information is obtainable upon these pro 
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Read carefully the terms printed below and se ond check for one month’s trial or for 


nm ti t 


special report, as the case may be Address all cor 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 
Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York 


SERVICE RATES ARG: 
First-—-For a single advice or pinion (by letter or t ul as required) on a stock, 
bond, cotton or wheat market question, or for an investigation and report on a par- 
iption of $50 gives the 


(Telephone, 262 Broad) 


ticular investment or speculatiy curity, $10. (Anad ce subscr 


privilege of ten inquirie iring a year.) 
Seconp—Out-of-town daily /e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram 
(early morning), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 
Tuirp—Out-of-town daily /e¢/er service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inqui ries, $20 per month, or &so for three months 
FourrH Daily letter service, without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15. Subscri ptions under Class Fourth are not accepted for less than 6 months. 
Firru—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists or: A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o’clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also 
a telegram around midday when circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter 
at 3.30 P.M. fees to house address if desired) : _ privilege of inquiries and advice 
at will by telegraph, telephone, lette tT, or personal call at our office. In this service we 
pay for the morni ng telegrams o nl vy: others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 
© operators making their headq uarters in the Wall Street district, this service will be 
made by our own messengers f sear ty 
SrxtH—Bulletin service Wall Street district. &15 per month. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class fifth. 


each day 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


BOOKS THAT WILL INTEREST YOU 





BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


OLYMPIAN 
NIGHTS 


The humorous adventures of a mortal among the modern, up-to-date gods 
of Olym It is a book of fun that is really funny—tbetter than the 
“House-Boat” series. 

Fally Mlastrated. $1.25 





BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


A Love Story 
AUTHOR OF 


a the THE “Main Traveled Roads,” 


Plains ETC. 


CAPTAIN OF $1.50 
THE GRAY HORSE TROOP 





BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


THE KING 
IN YELLOW 


A new and revised edition of Mr. Chambers’ best short stories. They have been out of 
print for some time—now reprinted in response to demands from readers every where. 


Illustrated by Christy. $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 





BOOKKEEPING me 


TAUGHT FREE 





Pay your tuition from your earnings after we 
place you in a position. Our methods excel all 
others. ou can learn at your own home without loss 
of time or money. We guarantee it. We teach you 
free rnd get you a position 


““H. «To Become A Successful Business Man” 


is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping 
and business. It explains how you can make more 
money and better your position in life. The book 
and full information are sent absolutely free. Write 
to-day. Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
Drawer 118, Rochester, N. ¥ 











REGARDING 


MEXICAN DRAWN-WORK. 


We have used special care in the selection of drawn-work we 
have for sale, buying in Old Mexico in person at lowest possi- 
ble firures, selecting only artistic and skillful designs of the 
best workmanship and linen TIME” in Mexico is not valued, 


and labor is paid for at the rate of lb and 20 cents per day. Our 


stock consists of handkerchiefs, covers, doilies, centre-pieces 
ete., etc. We will guarantee satisfaction or money will br 
refunded upon return of goods. Let us know what you desir¢ 
in size (price is governed by size and amount of work thereor 
and we will please you. Send amount you wish to spe! 
and state size pieces desired or number of handkerchiefs, a! 
we will so please you as to merit your future patronage a! 
that’of your friends , 
'o those satisfactorily rated in Dun or Bradstreet we wil! 
prepay charges each way, and send goods for approval ar 
selection 
We refer to First National Bank, Dun or Bradstreet as t 
our reliability 
MEXICAN DRAWN-WORK SEALS 
- - - - € 


Box 862, El Paso, - xas. 
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SMART SET ADI 


"ERTISER 








Does your oven bake on 
the bottom ? 


Or only on the top and middle shelves? 


Over 250,000 satisfied users of 


menpentie Ranges 


Can testi ify that the Majestic ovens bake 
well in any nook or corner. There are 
good reasons why they should; reasons 
which are the outcome of 34 years of 
experience in range building. 


If you are having any trouble with your ove 


cooking apparatus, you will be interested in 


information and good cooking receipts, sent free. 


Address 
Majestic Manufacturing Co., 


Majestic Ranges are made for city homes, farms, r 


anches, contractors, steamers and hotels. 





ns, or with any other part of your 
the Majestic book, full of valuable 


203! Morgan Street, St. Louis. 











BERLITZ & ©O., L122 Broadway, NEW "ork 


French With or Without a Master, $1.00 
German With or Without a Master, 1.00 
Spanish With or Without a Master, a a 
A Practical with of Spanish, 








INTERNAL Retter omit the external than the Inter 
\- Rath. se n with the tI 
ude ”” on =pe- 
BATHS cially « ae to or giving the yan *rnal Bath fi is 
CONVENIENT, SAFE, EFFECTIVE 
RE 
*The What! The Why! The Way!” Sent free upon applica- 


on. it will interest you. Address 
( TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Clerk 15 D, 1562 Broadway, N. Y. 





y I will gladly inform 
anyone wir i to 


Skt rAL our PHINE, never- ony 


Mt >™m Cure Address 
Mrs. Tics “. Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago, Hl. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


alten aan etn Oa en § —- Oe 
always obtainable We are the original instructors by mai 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








the appliance 







I still keep rece 






ending nm my pastoral work. J 
, ry andl 


¢ Joy. Hes 





wil STRANGE. New I 





Sum 



















se you S00 bidet ? 


looks by eradicat- 

B. & P jog nkle 

rful ¢ for rem lis 

i two women, | no chemiealn. Base 4 on 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicator 


" a 


‘ ™, 25 2 
artment stores, 
ve willt tpaid on receipt of price. 


. ©O. (TWO WOMEN), 36 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0. 


STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL, 


ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT. Director. 


31 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


mer Course Now Open Public Matinees. Every Instructor a 
Specialist. Write for Catalogue 









Brass BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 


Redeeed Priges. B ot be until ane 
new &-pp. Gat. B. ATLED FREE. 


The poathen 7 Co., 
265 & 4th 8t., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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WURLITZER @) VIOLIN VALUE . 


and unique plan: becomes simp! 
an investment. It is always wort 
e 

will pay you to investigate. We 
rare Violins in America. Good 


desired. Large, handsomely ilius- 
FR 


265 East Fourth 


A Violin bought by our Original 


xactly what you paid for it. It 
carry the largest line of fine and 
mes, $ up. Eaay aymente if 
rated catalogue EE on request. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 





































SMART 


THE 


or cree 


THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


of aman’ life are - pro- 
tection for his family- pro- 
vision for himself. 

Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow. 
ment policy No.24/.619 for 
$5,000 taken out 20 years 
ago at age 3): 

OF: he) | EV Aobe] th Ue 
Thisis a return of all 
premiums paid with $2, 
550.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
ice ie 


Send coupon below for partiu/ars 

of sucha policy sssued at your age 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. %. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $............. 
toa man... .... years of ag. 


if issued 


SE7 














ADVERTISER 


HOTEL TACOMA 


In Beautiful Tacoma on Puget Sound. 
POPULATION, 55,000. 


HAS THI 


MOST PERFECT SUMMER CLIMATE 


IN THI 


CLACIERS, CASCADE and OLYMPIC 
MOUNTAINS, ALASKA, 


The HOTEL TACOMA is an Ideal Summer Home. 
400 ROOMS. 
Boating, Hunting, Sishing, Golf Links, Tennis. 
J. C. DONNELLY, Proprietor. 








— 
IVIDENDS= 
Risk a postal. Send us your name 
for prospectus of the Rayo Min- 
ing and Developing Co. of Cal- 
ifornia. Every dollar invested in 
these shares will return you regu- 

lar, handsome, dividends. MIL- 





LIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant inconnection. Not 
the ordinary mining proposition. Shares 
now selling at ground-floor price. Bank 
References. 

ROANOKE INVESTMENT 00. 
523 Marquette Building. ‘ 









Hutchinson, Goldsmith & Company, Ex- 
clusive Eastern Financial Agents, 53 
State St., Boston, Mass. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 

The circulation of THE SMART SET is con- 
fined to no one class or locality, but reaches every 
hamlet, village, town and city in America. This, 
coupled with the fact that our advertising rate, based 
on circulation, is cheaper than any other high-grade 
magazine, should make it especially attractive to 
advertisers, and we solicit careful consideration of 


THE SMART SET when you are buying adver- 
tising space. 





Very truly yours, 
ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
452 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 





BEAUTY ane UTILITY 





Krementz One- Piece Collar Buttons | 
apted for Lad Wa and Babies’ Dr 
"The name Krementz : nd the q t x. a : on or plate 


The Story of a Collar Button 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
78 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 








THE Best of all, and for over sixty years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their cl ildren while teeth- 


ing. Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest 


Put it down in *‘black and 

t ¢ chil ffering th ps Cutting “ee . 
yo oe oo ae oa pte oe thy od 4 of Cutting white’’ that if you want 
Sve. Winatew"s Soothing Syrup | to shave with the greatest 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will | comfort, convenience and 
relieve the poor little sufferer imme dis ately Depend uy pon 
, mothers, there is no mistake about it It cures di ar- 








eck péene 4 
safety, you need Williams 
rhoea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind | . Roan Getat, 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives Shaving Stick 
tone and ene rgy to the whole system. 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Drug gists. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


INDO! Z N SYDNEY 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- ee ee 


ians and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


1840-1901. 
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Wall-Flower 


| The Secret of Perfect 
Development 


SENT FREE. 


O WOMAN cares to be a wall-flower 
and no woman need be if she will 
Sa taco advantage of what science has done 
for her benefit. It is the woman of the 
plump, well-rounded figure whose card 
f at the ball is always filled while her 
scrawny sisters sit out dance after dance. 
f With the perfect development of form 
goes a beauty which has a peculiar at, 
a] tractiveness. She who has such a fige 
ure can always dress to advantage while 
the most elaborate gowns lose their 
beauty when fitted to or draped on the 
angularwoman. Any woman, never mind 
how thin or angular she is, never mind 
how much she lacks in physical atractiv- 
pnp ae j ness, can make herself of perfect form and 
figure by a method which fs simply marvelous in its results. ‘The secret Is hers for the asking. She can learn with- 
out any embarassment how thousands of other women as little or lessfavored by Nature as herself haye achieved 
that perfection of form somuch to bedesired. In order to obtain this secret of self-development at your own home, 
in your own room, without any assistance whatever, you have but to write a line of request, enclosing stamp to 
pay postage, and it will be sent you absolutely free in plain, sealed package, together with abundant evidence 
of results obtained and numerous photos from life. Address, 


THE AURUM CO., Dept. K. B., 55 State Street, Chicago, Il. 


No Woman 



























TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


> - — 


Town Topics is recognized the world over as the Journal of 


American Society, and is read by everyone who cares to keep in touch 


ial world Its facilities for 


and social 
urnal in the world that 
appearance Thursday morning to get 


is conceded in all financial 


interest i nercial or industr enterprises, or who is dealing on the 
exchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
weekly review of all these matters in Town Topics 
The short ries in Town Topics are clever and find a unique 
favor with all ts poetry, burlesques and witticisms have a distinct 
flavor that appeals to smart people 
l 1a, ic, art, literature, sports and the turf 
nt available, and are absolutely independent. 
ire subject to but one rule, 
sE HONEST—FEAR NONE, FAVOR NONE.” 
rial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to 
ts opinions are not gloved; they are always 


ae , 
igent classes I in 


forceful and honest. 


Do You Want Such a Weekly Newspaper? 


You can buy it of all newsdealers. But you can secure its sure and 
livery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription. 


y 


regular de 
Any newsdealer will gladly do this for you without charge. 
~>-e 


Prices: $4 per annum; $2 six months; $1 three months. 
Single Copy 10 Cents. 


_ “oe 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CoO., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


VIVAAH pabaiabatababababaia nab, 


Love Letters of a Liar 


By MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN. 


The sensational success of this unique and brilliant book 
continues unabated. Edition after edition is exhausted almost 
as rapidly as printed. The predecessor of all the recent books 

a of ‘Love Letters,’ it has proved the most popular, the most 
7# intensely interesting. Throughout the English-speaking world 
=; the press has praised it as a story and as literature. It is 
# written with rare felicity of language and with an emotional 
= power to be found in no other volume of its Kind. It is a 
a modern classic. 


iY The N. Y. Sunday World says: The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer says: 

a Al It he wi id is tal cing about “‘ The Love Letters The Letters have appeared in /he Smart Set, 

1 Engl ish woman,” but they do not compare and the critics have said many good things about 

s wi th “The Love Letters of a Liar ” in brilliancy, them. .. Any young man who wants to em- 

kn< »wledge of men and the world, and their daring bark on a similar career of deception can copy 

, these letters with the assurance of perfect success, 

FU The Atlanta Constitution says: provided he keeps the girl to whom he is going to 
, 


: send them from reading Mrs. Allen's little romance. 
The 4,-4 f the matter, its form of presentation 


id the intensity of thought and expression stamp 

Hib» ie story asa masterpiece « of pawns The New York Herald says: 

7) The subtle hypocrisy of the mene sititious writer 
The Baltimore Sun says: is artistically revealed through the feigned trans- 

. , »orts of his love-making and the sophistries of 

4 “ The Love Letters of a Liar” consists of a series pe self-exculpation. 

7 ~ impassion oned epistles pat __ yy = 
dard toa young woman whose front name is Madge, . 

§ dut whose last name is discreetly withheld, the The Philadelphia Press says: 

4 names of hero ont heroine, of course, being ficti- The book that has excited English soc iety is 
tious, like the correspondence . It must be called “ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.’ The 

4 sai id for Lawrence that his letters are models of sto ory that is stirring New York society is called 
amatory st ityle , aboun ding in poetical phrase and *The Love Letters of a Liar” Now Mrs 
noble sentiment, and glowing with an ardor that William Allen, the author of the latter, is the 
would « ynvert the Arctic regions into the tropics in centre of literary and socal gossip that insists 
short order, if turned loose in the chilly regions upon knowing who wrote those letters, or whether 
sacre¢ ) to the Eskimo and the Polar bear. she wrote them herself. 


~~ vas 


Exquisitely printed on thick, deckel-edge paper, with flexible imitation 
a leather cover. Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
it 50 cents, by the publishers. 


i ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, | ’ii33Srctaves, New York 
Ee 
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papaya sasapasasessaass9s"sss9Ds sae sesseSesIeaas IAT, 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 


the brilliant young novelist, has a remarkably pleasing novelette, entitled 


““CUPID’S HOUSE PARTY,” 


as the leading feature of the current number of 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS wo. aa). 


It has received more than ordinarily favorable notice from the press 
of the country. 


The Nashville American says: 
The June number of TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS contains a 
ly vivid story by Justus Miles Forman, a young writer, who has 
attracted a large share of attention by his brilliant work [his story, 
‘Cupid's Hou arty,’ deserves a high place in fictior is splendidly 
conceived and worked out with a spirit and delicacy that are full of charm 
There are no dull in it—it goes with a rush that is equaled only by 


the waves of old ocean, in whose hearing the scene is laid. The charac- 





>— )-— }-_ D- 


>-— > )- 


ters are all human and the situations such as one may meet with 1n every- 
day life and not be surprised. ‘‘Cupid’s House Party " is worth reading 
more than once. 


The .$¢. coma Chronicle says: 
eg inks of Cupid during a Summer house party at a luxurious Long 
Island home furnish Mr. Forman with material for a clever, amusing story 
that is extremely appropriate at this season. The characters are all well 
drawn, and one believes that in some of them can be recognized certain 
men and women of the social world. The climax is natural, and there- 
fore satisfactory to the readers. The June issue of TALES FROM 
TOWN TOPICS, which contains this novelette, is especially bright 
and catchy. 


The ‘Richmond, Va., Times-Herald says 

‘Cupid’s House Party” is the title of the novelette which begins the 
June issue of TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. The story maintains the 
standard which has given this publication its unique position. It is writ- 
ten by Justus Miles Forman, one of the cleverest among the younger 
writers of to-day. Mr. Forman has made out of Cupid's pranks at a Sum- 
mer house party a tale of much interest—strong in characterization, inti- 
mate in its pictures of life at a luxurious Long Island country home, and 
pleasing in its dénouement. The story is particularly apposite at this 
season. The entire June number is made up of bright, warm-weather 
reading. The shorter tales are crisp and pointed, and the verses and wit- 
ticisms are characteristically brilliant. It is rather shocking. some of it, 
but, of course, these TALES were not written for juvenile ng 





Sold by all Book and News Dealers, or sent free on 
receipt of price 50 CENTS (stamps) by 


TOWN TOPICS, 452 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—With the next (September) number of this great quarterly magazine, 
the form will be changed to that of a regular monthly magazine and there will be 224 pages 
of text, giving more and better reading matter than any two monthly magazines. The price 
will remain the same. Tell your newsman to reserve a copy for you. 


OUT SEPTEMBER 18ST. 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


St. Jacobs Oil 


USED FOR 50 YEARS 
2S 























HE GREAT REMEDY 
UNEQUALLED.... 
25c. AND 50c. 


Conquers 
Pain! 


THIS TRADE-MARK - The ONLY Automobile that 


is known from one end of the civilized : | h 

world to the other. It will be found on ' = W EVER E 

the toilet tables of the royalty and no- 4 as on n urance 
bility of Europe and the fashionable 
woman of America. It is the emblem of 


woman of America. It is the emble . Contest held in America is the 
Imperial 


Hair Regenerator HAYNES- APPERSON 


THE STANDARD HAIR COLORING The most practical automobile in the world 
FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR . We won the 100. 
mile Non-Stop Con. 
The IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERA- — = 
TOR is recognized the world over as 
the ONLY preparation which restores 
GRAY HAIR to its original color, or 
that will make BLEACHED HAIR 
any shade desired, from Black to the 
lightest Ash Blond, without affecting 
the hair, health,or scalp. It is free from 
the injurious ingredients contained in 
cheap, obnoxious dyes, and has repara- 
tive and tonic qualities contained in no 
other preparation 
It is easily applied, colors are DUR- 
ABLE, and unaffected by baths or 
shampooing, and is ABSOLUTELY 
HARMLESS Its application CAN- 
NOT BE DETECT ED, permits curl- 
ing, and makes the hair soft and glossy. 
Sample of your hair colored free 
Correspondence Confidential. The Runabout, 6 horse-power, 2 passenge:s, $1,200 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR Wharton, @ * “ 2 “se 1,500 
is sold by druggists and applied by | Surrey, 3 - 4 an 1,800 
Hairdressers everywhere, or for- We offer you a proved reliability, ease of access to work- 
warded in plain wrapper, express ing parts and simplicity of operation that no other make in 
charges prepaid. the world affords, at reasonable prices for good workman- 
Sole manufacturers and patentees: ship. Look up our records, ook our customers, get our 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 135 W. 234 St., N.Y. | S*waven 


— HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Indiana at 
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SMARTZ 


sitive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- 

and all afflictions of the skin, For sore, blistered 

aty feet it has no equal, Removes all odor of 

piration, Get MENNEN’S (the original), a little higher 

in price, p.rhaps, than worthiless substitutes, but there 

a reason for tt. 

Sold everywhere, or mafled for 9& cents. (Sample free.) 

GERSARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J, 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND 
DIABETES CURED. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M.D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the Evening Post, one of the 
leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his remedy 

to cure the worst forms of kid- 
ney diseases. Later a public test 
was instituted under the auspices 
of the Post, and five cases of 
Bright’s Disease and 
were selected by them and placed 
under Dr. Mott’s care. In three 
months’ time all were pronounced 
cured. Harvard University hav- 
ing been chosen by the board to 
examination of the 


Diabetes 


make cases 
before and after the treatment. 

Any one desiring to read the details of this public 
test can obtain copies of the papers by writing to Dr. 
Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an interna- 
tional reputation that has brought him into correspon- 
dence with people all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who hve taken his 
treatment and been cured . 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble, either in the first, intermediate or last stages, 
and will be —s to give his expert opinion free to 
those who will send him a description of their symptoms. 
An essay which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles and describing his new method of treatment 
will also be mailed by him. Correspondence for this 
gerpese should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, 

.D., 40 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, O. 


SET 





ADVERTISER 


THE KALEIGH, 


Penn. Ave., Cor. I2th St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


_ European Plan. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 


T. J. TALTY, Manager. 


BERKELEY | 





Berkeley and Boylston Sts. 
BOSTO N 


European and American Plans 
Modern in Every Detail 


Near Back Bay Stations 


Illustrated Circular on Application 











Om—SMELTER—MINES. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co., 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
Members N. Y Exch 


Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 
DIVIDEND-PAYVING MINING, OIL 
MELTER STOCKS, ISTED 
NLISTED OUR SPECIALTY. 

Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the large 
profits of legitimate mining, oil and smelter investments, sub 
scription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any 
interested on application. 

BRANCHES:—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland; 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New Haven, Conn., 
Prescott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal., St. John, N. B., Montreal, 
Toronto, and London, Eng 


Consolidated Stock inge, and Los 


Je ce cececceececeecce? 


WHEN YOU BUY 


a cigarette why not have your 
monogram, crest, club emblem or 
other design printed on each one? 
We make a specialty of Cceies 
marked with private and club sig- 
nals in colors, and packed in small xes 
with yacht name on label. The latest in 
yacht requisites! 
Samples sent for 20c. Price list free. 
50 cigarettes (unmarked) sent postpaid, $1. 


PINKUS BROS., Manufacturers, Dept. 0, 
56 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








Ree mC -mCrt—et—s 





after-dinner 


Cordial. 





American Beauty 


A DELICATE, LASTING 
PERFUME, 


sold direct to consumers only, thus saving 
the drug store profit. More durable than 
any odor now on the market. As delicate 
as the ‘‘ American Beauty.” 

Fifty cents per ounce. Two and one-half 
ounces (liquid measure) for one dollar. Sent 
securely packed, carriage paid, on receipt of 
order. Money may be sent by postal note, 
check, registered or open maii at our risk. 
Your name and address will bring a sample. 
Direct all letters 


AMERICAN BEAUTY, 
Box D 836, PORT JERVIS, N, Y. 


American Beauty 





ADVERTISER 
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‘“VIYELLA”’ 





FOR 


SPRING FLANNEL SHIRT WAISTS 


The leading flannel for Ladies’ Golf, Tennis 
and Boating Shirt Waists. 
LATEST DESIGNS! FASHIONABLE COLORINGS!I 
SOLID COLORS! STRIPES! PLAIDS! 
Also a heavy weight for Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Outing Suits for coast and country 


“ Viyella”’ is stamped on every five yards of each piece, 
“Viyella” can be obtained at leading retail stores 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


rY~vYyrYYVYVYVYVrerrrrrrrerrrererererereeS 
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The Renault fin- 
ished first in the 
Paris-Vienna Race 


The American Agents of the Renault and 
the other leading French Automobiles— 
Panhard and Charron, Girardot & Voigt 
and the leading German Machine, The 
Marianfeldt, are 


SMITH & MABLEY 


513-515 Seventh Ave., 
NEW YORK. 











SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Proper care at the right time makes and preserves a 


good complexion. Through hot, mid-summer days 


the skin is kept smooth and fair as a lily by 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Prevents burning and roughness caused by sun and wind. 
Acts gratefully on the tenderest skin. Insures a velvety 
Soothing, refreshing and antiseptic. 


25 cents at all dealers 


complexion, 
. Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Crea < AV postage ; 
Special Offer or, fur 10 cts, the same and samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder a Deatel Cocam. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Dept. J Cincinnati, O. 
Sole Agents, 
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The Patent $ 

Felt ‘ * 
has a spring and resiliency that is never lost ; it is so non-absorbent that it will float, and according 
to the report of Lieut. C. H. McClellan (in charge of the exhibit of the United States Life Saving 


Service), ‘‘ Nine men were easily supported upon and around it.” This complete letter, and scores 
of references and testimonials as to its merits are given in 


Our Free Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time’’ 


consisting of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated. Send for it without delay, we mail it free. This book 
will show you that we have scored a tremendous success with our patented mattress. Thousands 
of private homes are using it; the U. S. Government has adopted it as an improvement on the hair 
mattress, and large hospitals use it constantly because of its sanitary and restgiving properties. 


Mattress Stuffing and Mattress Building First came the husk mattress; it was stuffed. Then came the feather 


mattress; it was stuffed. Third, the hair mattress; it zg stuffed But 
all stuffed mattresses sack, pack, mat and lump. They require constant overhauling, they are expensive to buy and keep in 
order, and they are mot sanitary Then as the final development, came the Ostermoor Mattress, it is of stuffed—it is com- 
structed and built into one perfect whole. It never alters its shape; it gives uniformly exceilent service fora half century : 
without repairs ; it is vermin and moth-proof ; it is absolutely sanitary and antiseptic 











STANDARD SIZES AND PRI tes 
‘ ro ee s ~ tage . ES Our Guarantee a Positive Insurance 
2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 . -35) 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 by | Sleep on the mattress for thirty nights’ free trial, 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 i If it is not all you have Aofed for, and superior to 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs 13-35 : on any $so hair mattress ever made, you get your 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 jong money back by return mail—“no questions asked.” 
Made in two parts soc. extra BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of 
Special sizes at tal prices “felt.’ Look for the name ** Ostermoor’’ and 


Our guarantee on every genuine mattress 


We Prepay all Express Charges. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 135 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 
eA SI 





We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
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Every Hour 


Over in a few min W ‘ af 
—fancy collars, cuffs, ed 'Pearline, 
in basin—rinse well tre t Mii rror. W 

or Marble Slab. Will ly dry and come 


For th se keep in 
Office -ieoom Valise, 


-Pearline_ 


) Bar-Lock Typewriter 





i Send for catalogue and full infor- 
mation to 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
47 West 16th St., New York City 











SET ADVERTISER 


| OH! HOW GOOD IT FEELS! 


COGSWELL’S 
FOOT TONIC. 


Which 
Cools, 
Soothes, 
Rests, 
Quiets 
Hot, 
Aching, 
Tired, 

=) Nervous 
™) Feet. 





BUNIONS 


A positive cure for CHILBLAINS 


| Price $1.00 per bottle. 
i 


E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist, 


133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Dr. J. PARKER PRAY’S © 


Standard Toilet Preparations. 
CREAM VAN OLA. 


| ROSALINE: 
| DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL. ° 
fa ream Van Ola Diamond Nall Polish 
ONGOLINE. 


Dr . 4. Ry rRay™s 


Dr. d. PARKER PRAY COMPANY. 


rer 284 St., N. ¥. City. 





! 











SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The Ideal Picnic. 


To thoroughly enjoy the day’s outing, the luncheon should 
consist of substantial food, ready prepared, easy to carry, delicious 
to taste and easily digested, so as not to spoil the day’s fun. 

The ideal food for picnickers is Grape-Nuts, which is 
thoroughly cooked at the factory and is always ready to serve with 
the addition of cream. 

A package of Grape-Nuts, a bottle of cream, some fruit, and 
you have a luncheon for home or abroad that is inexpensive, pleas- 
ing to the palate, and best of all, nourishing without causing in- 
ternal heat or the draggy feeling caused by heavy food. 

Grape-Nuts is the perfect food for hot weather, for in its pre- 
digested form it makes digestion easy, its crisp daintiness is charm- 
ing to all and the escape from the hot stove appeals to the house- 
wilt 

For camping, Grape-Nuts proves a most convenient food and 
a goodly supply should always be taken; it is used by some epicures 
in frying fish, for it adds a delightful flavor and is naturally supe- 
rior to the ordinary crumbed crackers or corn meal for this purpose. 


Many easy, hot weather recipes are found in each package for 


and supper desserts. 
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“Where are my ' 
President Suspenders?” 





(—and he had them on all the time) 

You don’t feel the “President.” That’s the secret of its pop- thi 
ularitv—the unconscious comfort of it. Gives such freedom 

J : a : wi 

and ease—conforms so readily to every bend of the body. M 

sin 


PRESIDENT : 


SUSPENDERS 7 


guaranteed if ‘‘ President’’ is on buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. stat 
Made heavy or light--also for youths. Everywhere soc or by mail 
postpaid. Say light or dark—wide or narrow. 

Cc. A. EDGARTON MEG. CO., Box 259B, Shirley, Mass. 


20 
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THE WORD PIANOLA 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 

NHE WORD “PIANOLA” 

has been so often brought to 


one’s attention that the reali- 





zation that it must mean some 
thing forces itself upon one. 

This feeling is strengthened by the 
wonderful growth of its popularity. 
Musicians and laymen alike are purcha- 
sing Pianolas, and both are equally en- 
thusiastic regarding the pleasure they 

alize from the instrument’s use in 
their homes. 

It is impossible to «xplain an article 

r which there is no precedent. Briefly 

tated, the Pianola is an instrument by 


eans of which any one can play upon 


e piano any pianoforte selection ever 


mposed— no matter how difficult. 


SE7 





The player controls the expression and 


therefore experiences all the pleasure 
of hand-playing. 


The popularity of the piano, despite 


ts thousands of compositions locked 
behind a baffling technique, makes the 
enthusiasm created by the Pianola read- 
ily understood. 

Music is desirable under all circum- 
stances, but in no place is it more ap- 
preciated than in the summer home. It 
is naturally here, away from musical 
centers, that the Pianola has come to 
be looked upon as a necessity. In these 
far-away retreats there are many occa- 
sions when a little music, either on the 
veranda or indoors, is a decided acquisi- 
tion. With a hou.c-party to entertain, 
an impromptu dance or college “sing ”’ is 
often needed, and the Pianola provides 
an ever-ready accompaniment; or, if 
desired, a concert with a Paderewski or 
Hofmann program can be given at a 
moment’s notice. In fact, every taste 
may be gratified, whether it calls for 
grand or light opera, rag-time favorites, 
old-fashioned melodies, or accompani- 
ments for solo or chorus singing, violin 
or * cello.” 

The price of the Pianola is but $250, 
yet it makes the piano worth all it was 


intended to be worth. 


The Aeolian Company 


New York, 18 s [wer hird Street 
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Colorade 
(OAL 


hot a THE 


Jaci 1c Coast 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 


ns Maal PARLOR CATE 

NING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE - DAILY: SERVICE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA 
LOW pccageyg RATES. 


C.G WARNER RUSSELL HARDING 
( ) H.C.TOWNS END. 
“ST.LOUIS.MO. 
a . / KAY 


— erens 


-w. E£. HOYT, G. E. Agt., 33S Broadway. 
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§ SHREDDED 
AHEAT BISCUIT 


Some people go blindfolded through life regard- 
ing what food is best suited to sustain them, until 
their bodies become physical makeshifts and their 
minds correspondingly faulty. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is a Naturally 
Organized Food, that is, contains all the prop- 
erties in correct proportion necessary to 
nourish every element of the human 

y. “ Soft-cooked"’ cereals are swallowed 
without the necessary mastication, thus robbing 
23 the teeth of their NATURAL exercise, 
‘ causing weakness and decay. Shredded 
0 aca Whole Wheat Biscuit, being crisp, com- 
. pels vigorous mastication and 
causes the NATURAL flow 
of saliva which is necessary 
for NATURAL digestion, 
Sold by All Grocers. 
Don’t “go it blind” but 
send for “The Vital 
Question” Cook Book 
(free). It will - 
move the blindfo 
of habit. Address, 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 














All these ycars Rogers Bros. Spoons and Forks have been famous. 
First made in a small way during the year ‘1847’ by the original Rogers Bros., this business has 
grown to be the largest of its kind in the world, employing many hundred people and with sales 
amounting to several hundred thousand dozen yearly. As many cheap imitations are now made, 
buyers should be careful and examine each piece for the complete trade mark of the genuine. 


“1847 RCGERS BROS. 


This brand has been made for over half a century, in fact, “Through Three Wars.” Leading dealers 
can supply you. Beautiful designs are shown in our catalogue No. 61.T.Send for it. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., (Iyteexationat SILVER Co., Successor) Meriden, Conn. 
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i877 FOR 25 YEARS _ 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic ( avity without the 
use of the krife. As» iogical result of our success 




















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble begianing. become the largest and most elegantly 
appointed private iostitution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 


to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed. THE MOST VALUA 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an pinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment. aad will refer you 
to former patients 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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makes Grape Juice, Milk 
Lemonade, and still wines 
SPARKLING, DELIGIOUS 
and HEALTHFUL. 


Our booklet tells the Wt 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 





HAIR ON 
aS 
NECK / 


AND 
ARMS 
INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY 
THE MO 


mplete mixture was accidentally 
1 nd o washing afterward it 
mpletely removed. W 
NY Be fa abuntiietater hon 
it Cannot Fail. If 0 growth be 


ever a‘terwar 
Modene superseaes 
Used by people of refine 
by all w have t 
athe m tm enfet 
{ B12 .00 per | i 
tr writ lai Postage 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

0 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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LORNA) 


and Return 


$30 


First-class round-trip tickets from 
Chicago on sale 


SE7 


















August 2 to 8; 
corresponding rates from other 





points. Liberal return limits. 
Special excursion rates on all 
other days. 


THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN ... WORLD 


Leaves Chicago every evening at 
8.00 o'clock; 
Two other fast through 


(BRIA, ee —“‘i‘i‘C;7;73} ROC~<CS*é*;*W 


less than three days 
en route. 
trains leaving Chicago 10.004. m. 
and 11.30 p. m. daily via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


The best of everything. 


Compartment Cars, Observation 
Cars (with Telephone), 
Cars, Buffet-Library Cars ( Barber 
Lighted 
No extra charge for 





Dining 


and Bath); Electric 
throughout. 
fast time or luxurious service. 


Full information from any ticket agent. 
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RIED S 
\NPORTED ips 


Ww, special wom ll 
bination offer to those 

who have not tried these 4 
superior French Soaps. 


* Palm Violets 
Flower of Japan 


Glycerine and Honey } For Skin and a 
Bitter Almond \ Complexion. 


Baby’s Superfine For Baby's Bath. 
Tar and Vegetable ‘ts “4 


If not sold by dealer, will send prepaid, 

upon receipt of $1.00, box containing GSS 
@ the above six soaps (full-sized 

Yj cakes); box of any three, 50c. 








Perfumed. 












Sys 


Send for pamphlet with . WS 


a ee \ 


IE FILS 20 BROAD ST. N.Y. 
== SUFFERERS FROM = 


Dyspepsia AND OTHER 
Stomach Troubles 


CAN FIND QUICK RELIEP 


by using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. It sub- 
dues the inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, thus removing the 
cause of the disease, and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do good 
and generally cure. 
Used and recommended by leading phy- 


sicians. 
I will send by mail on receipt of 20c., to 


FREE cover actual postage, a liberal 


sample, that will prove the claims I make to your entire 
satisfaction. This preparation cannot harm you, and 
in most cases gives wonderful results. Address 


PROF. CHAS. MARCHAND, 59 Prince St., N.Y. 



























































AND RETURN 


$25 


First-class Round-trip Tickets 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo on sale August 
1 to 14, 23 and 24 and August 30 
to September 1o, and only $31.50 
on other dates. All tickets good 
to return until October 31. Cor- 
respondingly low rates from 
other points; favorable stop-over 
arrangements. Only two nights en 
route from New York and one night 
from Chicago to Denver by the 


Colorado Special. 


The best of everything. 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. 


All agents sell tickets via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
AND 
UNION PACIFIC RYS. 





ADVERTISER 


Athletes 


Use the Best International 
Dentifrice 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


Hardens the gums—cleanses, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth—sweetens the breath. 
No powder or lijuid to spill—most convenient package 
o car r use the leader for a third of a century. 


At all Druggists 25c. 
C.H.STRONG& CO. + Chicago, U.S.A, 


FREE 


CURES 


Female Weak- 
ness, Internal 
Pains, Tired Feel- 


Indigestion, Lung 
Diseases, Nerv- 
ousness. 


Wholly external. 
Absolutely com- 
fortable. Adjust- 
able to fit any 
figure ‘thin or 
stout). Worn 
with or without 
corset. Gives 
ability to work 
and enjoy life. 


ha A boon to the " 
peqportice mother. Many thousands of grateful women write 
us like this: 


Valley St. and 36th Ave., Meridian, Miss., Jan’y 3, 1902. 
Your Brace saved my life and completely restored me to 
health. I had bven ailing two years with liver trouble, indi 
gestion and falling womb, with all ite horrora, backache 
eadache, constipation, urinary and menstrual! difficalties, 
bearing down, leucorrhaa. Mrs. Mollie W. Thomas 


Write for our Mustrated Booklet. 
It might save you much money and give you years of 
health. It is mailed free with full particulars Address 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
HOWARD C. RASH, Mar., 
Box 797, al = Salina, 


























PTAHE choice of the route has much to do with the success and pleasure of an outing. 
j Probably nowhere in the world can a person secure more real, delightful comfort on 

a railway journey than on the great trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
The splendid construction of this road, in track and equipment, and its pleasantness of route makes 
every mile one of comfort and pleasure. 

As a route for summer vacation travel the Lake Shore is unexcelled, reaching by its 
through trains, or by direct connections, practically all the summer places east and west. 

The following books will be sent free by the undersigned: ‘* Book of Trains,’’ telling 
about the service; ‘** Vacation Journeys,” containing a select list of tours to and via the St. 
Lawrence River; the Adirondack and White Mountains ; the Atlantic Coast; New England; 
Niagara Falls; Lake Chautauqua, etc., with rates from Chicago, Ill., Toledo and Cleveland, O.; 
and an illustrated, descriptive book about Lake Chautauqua resorts. 

We shall be pleased to render any assistance and information in your vacation plans this 
summer. Address A. J. Smitn, G. P. & T. A, Cleveland, O. 


‘ A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DENT Ss DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Ohl NTA CREAM, AR mk ‘AL BEAUTIFIER 


CORN GUM 


GRNSBUNIONS WARTS eee 


Easy to apply. Does not spread. <a rl te rac 
Gives almost immediate relief. ~ nine ott wil laste moat, 
AT ALL ORUGGISTS 15 CTS..0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE PY \ Foto sv irink removes super 


THE GENUINE /(S IN TIN BOXES. Pt Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop'r, 37 Gt. Jones 


C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. MIO Sh a ESNet toons 


S., Canadas and Europe. 
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Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
1 Skin lise ases, and every 
nd d detection. On 
the test of $3 vears; 

| is so harmless 

ure it is properly 

ept no counterfeit of 

The dis ayy tmp 


sinetic 


AS WELL AS 


PURIFIES 
Beautifies the Skin 





THE SECRET OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 


TO ALL WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 


Until Further Notice We Will Send You a Regular Dollar Box of Dr. 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 50c. Cake of 
Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap For One Dollag Only. 


These world-f lies area sure cure for impure blood, pim maphee, freckles, 
blackheads. ‘moth. patches, liver eth, acne, redness of face or nose, 
wrinkles, dark rings peers. the ey es ar blemishes, whether on the face, 
ne c me arms or body. The tify the plexion as no other remedies on 
i 3 ™ y in uf art to the complexion the most exquisite 
y uther n tice we = — you the wafers 
~r w the wafers and soc. 
0a o MH. B. yor t D. Room 44, o14 ‘6th Ave., New 

k Sora = Roneatets Everyw. cre. 


(A. Beher sew 




























A.R. Bremer Co., Chicago. 
It is with much pleasure that 
1 say I find Coke Hair Dressing 
the vory best I have ever used, 
and I have tried all French makes. 
Very truly, 






























Barrios Diamonds 
Defy the Experts 


Barrios Diamonds are the nearest approach to 
genuine diamonds ever discovered. They have all 
the fire, life, lustre, colors, brilliancy of old mine 
stones and will stand acids, heat, alkali, ete. In 
fact, they can be washed and cleaned the same as 
ordinary diamonds, and so nearly do they resemble 
them that Government experts have been deceived. 


Great Special Sale 





Y w VW, “ 

Ladies Tiffany Ring set with brilliant 1 
carat stone, full of fire; mounting is solid gold filled 
and stone cat the sameas a diamond, Seems to be 
worth $150.00, Actually worth $6.00. If ordered at 
once, price by mail is $1.50, postage paid. 

We guarantee Barrios Diamonds to retain their 
brilliancy forever and the mountings to give perfect 
satisfaction. Address orders plainly. 


BARRIOS DIAMOND CO., Dept. E. 
146 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














ees EVERY WOMAN MAY ACQUIRE 


P- 1A Beautiful Figure 
| 


BY THE USE OF MY UNRIVALED 


“NOYLENE” 


(No Mechanical Appliances or Drugs.) 
**NOYLENE"’ positively develop 
your NECK and CHEST, making the 
. reS ri lan arti “out! 
pocsstnliy when peadhie. * - Symmetr ic “. id moon ing Y ut 
Hours, 11 to 5 daily 121 Contour 1en through exper 

(Fridays exeepted). menting, try it. Established 

Price, 82.00. 









and om 


Send 4 cents postage for Booklet and full particular 


Mme. L. GC. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies’ Goilet ~/ tadio, 
138 WEST LIiGTH STRERT, NEW YORK. 












Oj’ Note the TREATED SIDE of this Face. 





The habit of Frowning forever 
cured and 


Wrinkles Removed) 

At Any Age. br 
“ ANTI-WRINKLE SHEETS ” 
P con (rTRADE-MARK.) 


ctratt Adviee eheer- AVOID IMITATIONS. 
fully given to all correspondents. 
For lar if smy ASTRINCENT works wonder 


25e. and 50¢. per package 


Price, 25 r pack 


Mme. L. C. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies’ Goilet studio, 


138 WEST 11IGTH STREET, NEW VORA. 
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SMART SEI ADVERTISER 


MT. RAINIER 


A well-known traveler said: “I have 
been over all the great railways of the 
world, and on none of them have I seen 
the equal of the mountain scenery along 
the line of the Great Northern Railway.” 


Low round trip rates via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


to Seattle, Portland, and Puget Sound points 
during June, July and August, 1902. 


2 
: 


$50 From Chicago. & 
$45 From St. Paul and Minneapolis. Ask Your Dealer.or Address _ 
Connects with new steel steamship “Spokane” i 3 yr 4) FERDINAND Wi SI HEIMER¢ SONS 'h 


for two weeks trip to Alaska points and return, “DISTILLERS ~ 


sailing from Seattle June 14th, 28th, July 12th Jay q KK AS ¥ 


and 26th 


ET PS 


—_—_ 








Write for booklet ‘Across America" and full information, 
F. I. WHITNEY, 


G.P.&T.A, ST. PAUL, MINN, ‘ . : | & Be HEALTHFUL 
; 7 | and BEAUTIFUL 


Gorrien’s Portable Shower 
Bath affords luxurious bathing in 


own room. Only a foot tub or 
quired 





ET IRST OP 








equire 
er bath before breakfast 
feel good all day At bed- 
ings refreshing sleep. A sea 
S strengthening and can be 
taken for less than haif a cent 
Price for complete 
nitfit, express prepaid, $3.50 
A hot water bottle and an article 
specially for women comes with 
ithe 
We also have shower baths that 
nect with bath tub or wash bowl 


ets. Price, $2.00, 


+ fe 


t bath 


ce talogue Agents 

Wanted 

Gorrien Portable Shower Bath Co., 
216 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Chartreuse 


—Green and Yellow— 











Is the only cordial 
made by the Car- 
thusian monks of 


I ‘ It has 
ri € m the g- 
ger mountains 
ne Grenoble 





It is unequaled 
excellence, un- 
passed in qual- 
y, and is_ the 
after-dinner Ii- 
queur of refined 


Have a billiard room in your summer cottage. You need never ther 
experience any difficulty entertaining your friends. Formerly billiards 
at home was a luxury beyond the means of most people. With our 
Indianapolis Combination Table 
Library “< Dining ~< Billiards “< Pool 


everybody can have a billiard room in his summer cottage. It is a 





massive, beautifully made table, with dining or library top, which, re- iste 

moved, discloses a practical, well constructed billiard and poo! table. 

The playing surface is as good in every way as that of the best standard 

size tables. Accurate angles, true balls, regulation cues, quick sensi- a0 Gen ——_—— Hotels, Cafes 


tive cushions and bedsof superior Vermont slate. It thoroughly serves 
the purpose of four tables in the best possible manner. Sizes 4, M, 
% standard. Write us for illustrated catalogue of our many styles and 
designs, with full information, cash prices and our ss ial payment 
olar COMBINATION BILLIARD dS 

385 N. Claypool | Building ndians 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for Unit ed States. 








5 U & i 0 NS and ENLARGED A Beautiful Figure 





Our method of treatment for de- 
veloping the figure is 


CERTAIN ano RAPID 
CONVENIENT AND HEALTHFUL 


with success g aranteed En 
by 1,000 3x icians in New "Yo 


Relieved and cured by 


** Pond’s 
Toe Spring.’ 








Endorsed by medical men 





here and abroad. Worn alone. Y« own physician w 
withoutinconvenience. Re approve. A home treatment at m« 
stores entire foot to 1ts nat erate cost + -namnrenhat ur commor 
ural form and action. Sent sense and intellig 

on approval Money back if Book et, ‘Health, Grace and 


n sealed envelope, 


Beauty,” int 
; pustage, 4 cents 


free 


not satisfied. 








Send outline of foot and 


write for particulars 


M. ACHFELDT, 41 W. 24th St., N. Y., Suite K. | THe NATURE GO., Suite S, 41 W. 24th St., New York. 





Women Specialists in Charge. 








WELL GROOMED 


men and women = see + ap ppreciate the difference 
ade to the if when not in use 
LEAD. an s SHOF, TREES t is economy ee eee 
t. Vou need never 
pur feet intocurled ur rair ) not accer ot hinged | asts or other sut sk 3 deale r them bv name, which is on 
For men and womer Illustrated booklet on “‘ The Care af | Shoes” rned if not satisfactory. 


LIONEL B. LEADAM, 130 Palmetto Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHEN TREES ARE NOT USED \ } re de nd t 


























ADVERTISER 





ANNGELUS 


N lazy vacation days as well as at home after busy hours the ANGELUS 
j lly welcome. It rounds out each day with the music you like 
Your piano is a treasure-house of music and melody—and you 
re the key | to it, if you have an ANGELUS. 
Hearit ng is believing. We assure you in good faith that the ANGELUS 
ORCHESTRAL is absolutely unique, and we will mail you an attractive 


illustrated booklet free describing its merits in detail. The best singers and 
musicians acknowledge its superiority and are enthusiastic about it. Your 
friends may have told you about the perfect piano playing produced with the 
assistance of the ANGELUS. 

When you realize that you can play the piano perfectly with an ANGEL- 
US, then you will enjoy piano music to a degree possible only to expert per- 
formers. 


The best music houses will show you the ANGELUS. 


ine, M. H. Andrews 


¥ \ Ca The r  M a Cit 4 ar ffman Musi 


\ ‘ H 

Detr sit, Mic h., chwank k I 
Toledo, Ohio, G r& Ph 
( leveland, Ohio, J T S I 
Piano Company V 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


Main Offices and Factory, - - - MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Pabst beer 


15 — pure 


Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen—always open 
to your inspection— 58,971 visitors last year. 















ORI Pp lal iil VE ioe enon 


HA Trial Treatment Free 
Bent ti to anyone raddicted to the to heuseer use of Morp Morphine, pium, Laudanum, Cocaine or 
other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle heretolave unknown and lacking in 
all others.- We restore the nervous and physical —— and thus remove the cause. Confi- 
dential correspondence invited from all, especiz mally ly physicians having refractory cases. 
sot. PAUL gy aE ae 46D uren St... CHICA 








ge Byes BY HABIT CURBD. [stat 
WRINKLES * ‘ ie —a~ Wy -| OPIU MORPHINE HABIT CURED, boca 
e Moles, Pimples, _ i 
: iN 





on RORINAON, Be pt. r.. 312 Ellicott Sq. Buffalo, V.¥. 


e Nose and Ski n 
Free 











GO 
a” 





000 cases cured. The Treatment 

can be taken at home without in- 

convenience or detention from business. Address The 
. L. Stephens Co., Dept. V5. Lebanon, 0, 












LS pis, are 


© WATERPROOF SMOKELESS POWDER 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 


| RIFLES,’ REVOLVERS & SHOTGUNS 


amwomeer tone 














O9 CEDAR ST. NEW YORK: 





Se Fs ead 








2T ADVERTISER 


COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY SMITH 4 WESSON 


‘‘cHANDS OFF” 


A Smith & Wesson inspires confidence to the hand that holds it, and 
respect from the unwelcome visitor. No revolver has ever been made that 
so compares in perfect workmanship, reliability, accuracy and safety with a 
Smith & Wesson. 


We have published a limited number of copies in exact reproduction of Mr. 
‘ Frederic Remington's painting, ‘* Hands Off,’’ on heavy plate paper, 14 x 
All Smith & Wesson Revolvers 16 in size. 


We will send postpaid a copy of this splendid work of art for 
have this monogram trade-mark 


10 cents postage. In the September Outing, Success, Leslie's, Everybody's, 
stamped on the frame. None Harper's and World’s Work we will reproduce an exciting scene by Dan 
others are genuine Smith, entitled ‘‘ The Last Cartridge 


SMITH &® WESSON 


9 STOCKBRIDGE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








SMART 





The only one of a kind 
and the best is the 
unique status of 


Hunter 





; Baltimore 
As Indicated by 
Its Immense 
i Popularity. 
4 
{ BatTIMoRE RYE For the physical 
4 We LaNAHAN & SON needs of women, 
BALTIMORE when recommend- 
ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 


MALTA-VITA contains more nutrition, more 
tissue-building qualities, more nerve stima- 
lant than any other food. 

PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR 
Millions are eating MALTA-VITA. It gives health, 
strength, and happiness. 

MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Battie Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 
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ADVERTISER 


On the Train 
On the Boat 


In the Mountains 
At the Seaside 
Drink 








EVANS’ 
ALE 


Safest 
Summer 
Beverage 





Refreshing, Appetizing, Satisfying, 
Easy to Get, Easy to Serve, Always Ready, 
No Sediment. 
ANY DEALER ANYWHERE. 


Cc. H, EVANS & SONS (Established 1786), HUDSON, N. Y. 


bat 


_ Great 
Western 
Champagne 
the purest product of the 
grape, is rapidly growing 
in favor as a dinner wine. 
In Flavor and Bouquet 


there is none superior in 
delicate  brilliancy; in 
sparkling qualities it has 
no peer, and there is 
made no exception among 
the expensive wines from 
foreign wineries. It was 
awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL, 


highest award, at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, 
and the award was recom- 
mended by the highest 
recognized authority in 
France. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
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¢ Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. S 














SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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Guutancen thee //HAS THE =\ fee 
S STRENGTH OF ** .' 
GIBRALTAR 


John Brown 


Ancunt f 1.000 


Dale duly L902. 
Age 35 


| Gr naaal lhemivm J 2: 290.60 
A 5% Gold Bond Policy L Like This 


will furnish your beneficiary 


A Guaranteed Income 


for 20 years of 5% payable in Gold, then $10,000 in Cash. 




















A Perfect Life Insurance Investment. 
Write for information. Dept. J6, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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Bring Home a Package of 


Raision 


with the Basket of — 


PEACHES 


There’s no dish to compare with Ralston and Sliced Peaches. 
This combination (served with cream and sugar) is a complete break- 
fast in itself—it’s simply delicious. 








Try it to-morrow. 

The choicest wheat (so rich in gluten) gives to Ralston Breakfast 
Food its natural, wholesome flavor. 
easily prepared. 
to-day. 


Ralston is a pure, simple food, 
That’s why it finds a place in our American homes 
Ralston should be in your home, so be sure to buy a 15-cent 
package with the basket of peaches. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount.” 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PURINA MILLS PRESS 




















The Difference in 
Insurance Companies 





















Should be clearly understood. Those conducted on the Mutual plan charge a premium 
which provides both for insurance, and for such participation in the profits of the business 
as the Company sees fit to make. 

Consequently the annua! net cost of a Mutual policy varies from year to year. You 
never know what it is going to be.—Those conducted on the stock plan of which 


THE TRAVELERS 


is the best known, and for many reasons the most popular, charge only for Insurance, 
which, in consequence, is sold at a considerably lower premium, the annual cost in every 
instance being positively fixed, and all results guaranteed. 

You know all about it—no uncertainty—no risk—a splendid illustration of the 
basic principle of ABSOLUTE SECURITY, on which Life Insurance, of all things, 
should rest. 

THE TRAVELERS also conducts what ie by far the largest Accident 
Insurance business in the world, covering practically every occupation at an expense 
based on the degree of risk. Disbursed over 


A Million Dollars in Accident Claims Paid Last Year 


AGENT i N EVERY TOWN 
























A SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


(NOW IN THE FOVRTH EDITION) 


NIGGER BABY AND NINE BEASTS 


BY ALMA FLORENCE PORTER 





FLATTERING PRESS OPINIONS 


on a ee Se ee _ various animals. The stories are so natural that 
estern girl wins sym c interest for herse they look if th 
and for the various pm on friends so affectiona::iy a young life. a 


pictured, and if these letters seem to show more than ban The 
the d of sense commonly allotted to them, we ateaat Jn by A my ~ 


are willing to believe that our stupidity may have familiar casu bserv 
more to do than theirs in fixing the accepted limit of types —_ to the al cheerver end to the 
" st, but distinct individuals impossible to con- 
—— ah tees ae sek . ¢ fone ehh other individuals. 
ew Yor anity Fair—The illustrations by New York Evening Telegram— Lovers of animals 
Gustave Verbeek are in his most vigorous style. will be delighted roy make the acquaintance of the 
The full page, in which appear the great black bear horses, dogs, foxes, pigs, raccoons, cats tame and 
facing the fury of a “chinook” wind in the moun- wild, bears, crow and burro, whose romances are told 
p= an - Mexican ageer and a child at the log- in Alma Porter’s * Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts.” 
cabin window, is delightfully realistic. Washington Post—Old and young lovers of ani- 
New York Times—Tenderly and gracefully the mals will welcome the acquaintance of Mrs. Porter's 
author tells of the love existing between a girl and friends. 


s The book is beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and handsomely 
printed on thick deckel-edge paper, with embossed cover and gilt top. Y sur book- 


seller has it or will secure it for ou ce 8 we Ne ome eeteny on ipt of 
$1.50, by the ESS ESS G COMPANY, 452 tith Ave, New York. 
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nerves, suppese 








*eSeoeereoe weep 


to the Coffee Bean 


If coffee tampers 
with your heart or 


. 





you break away for 
1o days and see 
how much better 
you feel. 

You can make 
the job easy and 
pleasant if youtake 
on POSTUM COFFEE. 

Be sure and have it 
well boiled to bring out 
flavor and Food value. 
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SENNET 


STRAW HATS 


159 wo $3 
ROUGH 


PANAMAS 


and LADIES’ OUTING HATS 


Agents in all principal cities 


ot fanes lat Gmpany 


New York Baston 
t Bi way, cor. 18th St, Iii Tremont, 
: Sreatwar, cor, St. Gomer 
: Broadway, Astor House Mason Street 


Catalog for the asking 








THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 











The lakes and streams in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
heaith, and the nights are cool and rest- 
ful. If you visit this region once, you 
will go there again. An answer to 
almost any question in regard to the 
Adirondacks will be foand in No. 20 
of the “* Four-Track Series,” ‘‘ The Adi- 
rondacks and How to Reach Them;” 
sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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PIANO 


VO 


have been established aged 50 YEARS. By our system 0° 
a vost OSE piano. We take circumstanc 





es can owl! 
We take old Metramente in exchange end 
i ae piano in y home free of expense 
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Imperfections such as missing issues, missing pages, errors in 
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